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I. 
RECENT ETHICAL THEORY. 


HE attitude of recent science and of recent speculations in the 

field of science, with respect to their bearing on ethical theory, 

has come to be regarded with lively and, to some extent, anxious 

interest by those conversant with these subjects. The reason for 
this, which is twofold, may readily be seen. 

In the first place, it is felt that now as heretofore a true ethical 
theory is of primary importance; and this chiefly on two grounds: 
First, because the right conduct of life is the highest interest alike of 
society and of the individual, and it is not presumable that an ade- 
quate code of ethical maxims can ever spring from a false ethical 
theory; and second, because a true ethical theory is the finished 
product, and hence the test and criterion of right thinking in the in- 
ferior branches of knowledge. The normal movement of thought is 
from the physical to the metaphysical, and in metaphysics from the 
psychological to the ethical. Thus the ethical betomes in one sense 
the touchstone of all that precedes it. No reasoning can be ac- 
counted adequate that will not bear the strain of an ethical applica- 
tion. Whatever makes for wrong doing instead of right doing car- 
ries with it its own refutation. The taint of moral defect betrays a 
previous taint of false logic and false philosophy. 

In the next place, it is not to be questioned that much of recent 
speculation in the field of science wears a hostile look toward all the 
old accepted tenets of ethical philosophy. The attitude, though less 
pronounced here than in some other directions, is yet not less certain 
and decided. The new philosophy, whether true or false, may 
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justly claim to be synthetic. Its several parts are consecutive and 
mutually implicating links of the one chain. Those who have ac- 
cepted the explanation of man’s physical framework by a self-moved 
process of evolution from lower forms of being, find their way pre- 
pared to accept the explanation of all his psychical powers upon 
a purely physiological basis; and those who have taken both these 
steps are then fully prepared to accept the explanation of what we 
have been accustomed to call his moral nature by a simple transfor- 
mation of brute instincts. This latter, though less obtrusive, is 
equally with the two former an integral part of that one general sys- 
tem which proposes itself as a solution of this great problem—the 
world. And should the positions now advanced concerning the 
potentialities of matter and the derived nature of mind by not a few 
scientists, particularly those of the anti-theistic school, ever come to 
win general acceptance, it is easy to see that there would have to 
follow, by logical necessity, an abandonment of the views hitherto 
held concerning the nature of conscience and the nature of virtue ; 
and ultimately, though less directly, an abandonment of many of the 
fundamental points in the system of practical morality contained in 
the Scriptures of inspired truth. The possibility of so vast a conse- 
quence, however little likely to be realized, may well justify a jealous 
scrutiny into the relations of recent science to ethical theory. 

What is proposed at present, is to remark somewhat upon two par- 
ticular phases of ethical theory which stand forth with especial prom- 
inence as opposed to the commonly accepted system of intuitive 
morality, and which may be designated respectively as the Individual 
Development Theory, and the Race Development Theory. 

The former of these is not in its substance either new or unfa- 
miliar, but the re-statement and advocacy of it by so accomplished a 
scholar and writer as Dr. Bain, of Aberdeen, keeps it still prominent 
as a question of living interest in ethical discussion. 

The latter is in the strictest sense recent, being the contribution 
of the modern doctrine of evolution to ethical science. Though 
faintly outlined by Mr. Darwin himself and partially elaborated by 
some of his followers, particularly the late Prof. Clifford, it had never 
been formulated into a definite system until that service was per- 
formed for it by the eminent British philosopher, Mr, Herbert Spen- 
cer, in his recent work—“ The Data of Ethics.” 

Viewing ethical theory as concerned mainly with the two great 
problems of the Nature of Conscience and the Nature of Virtue— 
otherwise the Ethical Faculty and the Ethical End, or Standard, or 
Criterion, it will be seen that it is to the first of these problems that 
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the two phases of theory mentioned stand related immediately and 
directly. With the second they have only an indirect connection. 
What they are committed to, is the explanation of the facts of man’s 
moral nature, and as these are largely facts of consciousness, the ex- 
planation must involve a definite theory of psychical being and phe- 
nomena. As remarked by Mansel, “ The value of every ethical sys- 
tem must ultimately be tested on psychological grounds.” The first 
requirement, then, is an adequate psychology of ethics. Unless this 
be gained, the first and greatest problem in ethics remains unsolved. 
It is to be regretted that in the writings of those who uphold either 
phase of the development theory, so much less attention is given to 
this first problem whose claim is direct and paramount, than to the 
second, with which the connection is but secondary. Instead of ad- 
dressing themselves primarily to the establishment of an adequate 
psychology of ethics, they hasten forward to the discussion of utility 
as the exclusive ethical standard. The reason for this would seem to 
be, partly, because it is in the nature of their system to make the 
spiritual defer to the material—to depreciate the subjective and mag- 
nify the objective; and still more, perhaps, because that in attempt- 
ing to prove the composite and derived nature of conscience, they of 
necessity give prominence to the workings of prudence as a self-re- 
garding impulse, which only becomes valid proof according as utility 
is conceded to be of supreme rectoral authority, and thus the position 
into which they are apt to be betrayed is that of using their answer 
to the’second problem to solve the first, and then using their answer 
to the first problem to solve the second. 

Apart from this, it is not to be denied that the two problems, 
though clearly distinct, and each having its own definite field of in- 
quiry, are yet very intimately connected. It was the complaint of 
Sir James Mackintosh in his day, that this essential distinction had 
to so great an extent been overlooked or disregarded by ethical 
writers, and to this cause he attributed the confusion and consequent 
false reasoning which prevailed in what he characterizes as “ this 
most important and perhaps most difficult of sciences.” The justice 
of this criticism and of the application of it to Paley, Bentham, and 
others, has been fully conceded, and ethical science since that time 
has been not a little profited thereby. But it were a misapprehension 
of the views of this able writer to regard him as overlooking the inti- 
mate connection of the two problems or conceding the possibility of 
their divorcement. The truth is that, while as concepts for the 
mind’s working, they stand sharply defined as separate, yet their 
relation to each other is such that the discussion of the one inevita- 
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bly involves the discussion of the other, and as a matter of fact, it 
has always been found in the historical development of ethical 
thought that a particular answer to one of these problems carries 
with it a corresponding answer to the other, so that whenever 
conscience has been held to be intuitive there has followed an ex- 
plicit recognition of essential difference in the moral quality of acts, 
while the uniform outcome of an opposite view of conscience has 
been utilitarianism either pure and simple or in a modified form. 
Hence, it is unfair to ask, as is sometimes done—and strange to say, 
conceded by anti-utilitarians—that the first of the two great prob- 
lems should be thrust aside and ignored as of no practical impor- 
tance. To those who make this demand one of the best replies that 
can be given is that of Lecky ina foot-note te his work on European 
Morals. Referring to the later followers of Hartley, he says: 

‘** We sometimes find them asking what great difference it can make whether (when 
conscience is admitted by both parties to be real) it is regarded as an original princi- 
ple of our nature, or as a product of association? Simply this—If by the constitution 
of ovr nature we are subject to a law of duty which is different from and higher than 
our interest, a man who violates this law through interested motives is deserving of 
reprobation. If, on the other hand, there is no natural law of duty, and if the pursuit 
of our interest is the one original principle of our being, no one can be censured who 


pursues it, and the first criterion of a wise man will be his determination to eradicate 
every habit (conscientious or otherwise) which impedes him in so doing.” 


It should, perhaps, be remarked that this author, in thus speaking 
of conscience as original, is by no means to be understood as com- 
mitting himself to what would now be generally esteemed erroneous 
psychology. There was a time when those who spoke of conscience 
as simple and original were understood to claim for it an independ- 
ent place in the list of psychical faculties. Now that conscience is 
held to be simply the reason under a special intuition discovering to 
us moral law and its imperativeness, and so awakening certain uni- 
form sensibilities, all that is implied in the use of the foregoing terms 
is the negation of the constructive theory of conscience. 

Coming now to the direct consideration of the two phases of theory 
previously mentioned, the method which suggests itself as best, is to 
state in successive order the distinctive features of each theory, with 
the objections lying against it. It will thus readily appear whether or 
not either of them can command assent as a philosophical explanation 
of the sum total of moral facts and phenomena. 


I. Of the Individual Development Theory of Conscience. 


Taking Prof. Bain’s statement of it as the latest, and the ablest as 
well, this theary may be summarized as follows: Conscience is. in no 
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sense intuitive, but wholly acquired. It is a growth or derivation 
from other recognized properties of mind. It may be analyzed or 
resolved. Its integrants are: Ist. Prudence, that is, self-interest ; for 
example, to fulfil a bargain is, in the great majority of cases, for the 
advantage of the agent. 2d. Sympathy, or Fellow-feeling; rather 
than cause suffering to another, we deny self. 3d. The several Emo- 
tions or Passions, co-operate. Fear, Resentment, Personal Affection, 
and the like, heighten the effect of Prudence and Sympathy. 4th. 
But all these combined do not stamp the peculiar attribute of Right- 
ness. This comes from Government, under Law or Authority, 
through the instrumentality of Punishment. Thus “ Conscience is an 
imitation within ourselves of the government without us.” (“‘ Emotions 
and Will,” p. 313; “ Mor. Sci.,” chap. 3.) 

That there is here much that is valuable and interesting as explan- 
atory of the way in which moral perceptions and moral judgments are 
promoted and maintained, should be at once admitted. It is not in 
the interest of truth to overlook the large compass of our acquired 
powers. Many of those perceptions which in the popular thought 
are accounted original, as judgments of distance, sound, and the like, 
are known in science to be acquired, nor are theyon that account less 
general, or less independent of will, nor hence, in one sense, less nat- 
ural than our original perceptions. Let the analysis of moral phe- 
nomena, therefore, be carried forward without objection, as far as it 
can be, the further the better, provided only, that fancies are not sub- 
stituted for facts. But it must not be overlooked that with all the 
value and interest conceded to these analyses, as indicating laws and 
methods of moral growth, they are by no means conclusive on the 
real question at issue, which is, not the after-development, but the 
genesis of conscience. 

It is evident that Prof. Bain either loses sight of, or in some way 
sets aside, a certain distinction which lies at the heart of the differ- 
ence between Intuitionists and Derivationists. This is the distinc- 
tion between conscience in the strict philosophical sense, and con- 
science in the loose popular sense. The failure to make this distinc- 
tion has been the source of endless confusion, as is always the case 
when the same term is made to denote two several concepts cognate 
to each other, but of unequal content. Here the two concepts mani- 
festly overlap. The content of the latter is enlarged so as to take in 
not only conscience properly so called, but the moral judgments and 
moral sentiments which follow it, and indeed everything known in 
consciousness as having moral quality. That conscience, in this sense, 
is largely empirical is beyond dispute. But when the question is 
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raised, has conscience in the stricter sense nothing intuitive in it, an- 
other issue is joined, and for determining this, the common arguments 
of empiricists based on diversity of moral judgments and standards, 
are clearly inconclusive. 

That this distinction should be ignored by those who uphold the 
empirical system is not to be wondered at when it is remembered that 
the same has been done so generally by intuitionists themselves. 
Hence the empty dispute among these as to whether conscience can 
be educated. If the term be taken in the loose popular sense to in- 
clude the whole train of moral judgments, which no one claims to be 
universally infallible, and also the moral sentiments which affiliate 
on those judgments, however false they may be, then, unquestion- 
ably, conscience can be educated. But obviously, just in so far as 
conscience can be thus educated it is experimental, and so far not 
intuitive ; for, it is of the very nature of an intuition to be regulative 
and not regulated, and it is just as absurd to conceive of the mind’s 
highest intuition, that of moral diverseness, being educated, as to con- 
ceive the same of any of the lower intuitions, as time, space, or caus- 
ation. It follows hence that intuitionism, in overlooking the different 
meanings of the term conscience, becomes suicidal. It allows itself 
to be committed to proving that to be intuitive which all see to be 
matter of education and experience. To occupy tenable ground, it is 
obviously necessary that the defenders of the intuitive theory should 
strengthen their position by precise definition of the term conscience. 

The same remark may be applied to the term Intuitionism itself as 
expressive of the system. Etymologically, this term is sufficiently 
narrow, but as Hedonism, to which it stands opposed, has developed 
itself under manifold and variable forms, it is not strange that the 
meaning of the former term has been correspondingly broadened. 
Thus Prof. Sidgwick, in his comparative view of Intuitionism and 
Hedonism, divides the former under three heads—tst. Perceptional 
Intuitionalism ; that is, the method which recognizes rightness as in- 
herent in some kinds of action, independently of their conduciveness 
to any further end. 2d. Dogmatic Intuitionalism, in which the gen- 
eral rules of Common Sense are accepted as axiomatic. 3d. Philo- 
sophic, or Rational Intuitionalism, which attempts to find an ultimate 
basis for these rules of Common Sense Morality. (“ Methods of 
Ethics,” book I., chap. 8.) Now, however proper and expedient for 
the author's purpose this breadth of definition might be, it is certain 
that the attempt to adhere to it must lead to an unavoidable confu- 
sion of the empirical and the intuitive. For although it be true that it 
is only in experience that the intuitions come to be recognized as ulti- 
mately valid, this by no means obliterates the distinction between the 
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intuitive and the empirical. And the same principle that would jus- 
tify in classifying the Common Sense rules of morality, under an intu- 
itional heading, because of an intuitional element underlying them, 
would justify in similarly classifying all knowledge whatsoever; in 
other words, would justify the obliteration of the whole distinction 
between the two elements, by making the former comprehend the 
latter. Besides, every attempt to map out an area of morality, which 
has for its encircling and connecting bounds the rules established by 
the consensus of mankind, will be found to be wholly impracticable. 
Even in the case of rules accepted in a general way as axiomatic, 
primitive cognitions on the one hand, and acquired beliefs and judg- 
ments on the other, have commingled in such uncertain proportions 
that it is found impossible to draw the line between them and say, 
with positive certainty, here are the a priori elements, and here are 
the a posteriori. The practical disadvantage, therefore, which must 
ensue is that Intuitionism is put in the position of appealing from 
really scientific data to those which are unscientific—from the defi- 
nitely formulated and established to the vague and variable; that is 
to say, from superior to inferior authority—a paralogism so obvious 
as to cast suspicion on its whole claim. For these reasons, it is to be 
insisted upon as of first importance that the definition of technical 
terms in Ethics be rigorously precise and accurate. 

Now the bearing of all this upon the point in hand is quite direct 
and obvious. The aim of the ethical theory advanced by Prof. Bain 
is to account for the facts of conscience without the admission of 
aught in the nature of moral intuition. Its task, therefore, is to ex- 
plain not the progressive growth, but the origin-—the germinal incipi- 
ence of conscience. If the theory breaks down at this point, it 
breaks down entirely. If it fails here, all elaboration however ingeni- 
ous of the processes of accretion and augmentation is aside from the 
point—is in reality, taking thought for a superstructure for which no 
foundation has been provided, and for which it is tacitly admitted no 
foundation can be provided. Thus the part of rigid definition is to 
extricate the essential’ point involved from all the side issues with 
which it becomes so readily complicated, and to bring it to the front 
as constituting the fundamental difference between the two opposing 
ethical systems. And as soon as this is done, it is at once seen that 
the difference in the two ethical systems is at heart no other than the 
difference between the two conflicting psychological systems out of 
which the former grow. And thus the contest is shifted from the 
simple question of the existence of a moral intuition, to the much 
wider question of the existence of any intuition whatever—and from 
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the question—What powers does the moral agent have? to the ques- 
tion—In what does the actual personality of the moral agent consist ? 
It is not, of course, within the scope of this article to follow the con- . 
test into this psychological domain, where ponderous volumes, rather, 
are the weapons of offence and defence. It needs but a slight step 
in this direction to perceive that the weakness of the ethical system 
under consideration is what might be termed a congenital weakness, 
a weakness which it has in common with the psychology to which it 
stands related. 

In this latter regard, Prof. Bain is with those who are best desig- 
nated as cerebro-psychologists. As a leader among these he possess- 
es ina high degree both the merits and faults of the school. His 
merit is that he appreciates so fully the importance of facts brought 
to light in Modern Physiology, concerning nerve and brain function 
—facts of the first importance in an anthropological point of view, 
and also capable of being utilized to a considerable extent in the 
science of psychology. His fault is that overlooking as respects the 
relation of mind and body, the difference between union and identity, 
he allows himself to be beguiled into certain materialistic conclu- 
sions, the truth of which is merely assumed instead of being induc- 
tively established. This is conspicuously so when he ventures beyond 
his associates into the path of original speculation, as is the case in 
one of his later works (“ Mind and Body”), in which having substi- 
tuted the more scientific nerve currents for Hartley’s sensorial vibra- 
tions and vibratiuncles, he proceeds to illustrate all the several psy- 
chical activities — volitional, emotional, and cognitive, by certain 
diagrams of lines and points accompanied with mathematical calcula- 
tions, and then as the outcome of all, makes the attempt to resolve 
the dualism of man’s nature by a doctrine of umisubstancisme that 
would have startled Comte himself; namely, “One substance with 
two sets of properties, two sides, the physical and mental; a double- 
faced unity’; a proposition which, when reduced, simply means that 
an identical substance can have the primary attributes, as extension, 
for example, on one side, and not on the other; that is, may be ex- 
tended and non-extended at one and the same time. But it is not 
alone in these erratic eddyings of thought which have so slender a 
following that they may well be accounted idiocratic, but in the 
general drift of this whole psychological system that we look in vain 
for anything to justify assent. The vice inherent in the system all 
the way through is logical inconsistency. Its assumption is that the 
terminology of a pure psychology is erroneous and misleading, yet 
it persistently adopts this terminology, and necessarily so, for the 
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reason that no other intelligible vehicle of thought exists. Its aim 
is to discredit consciousness, and make simple sensation the fontal 
source of all knowledge, and yet it never hesitates to make its appeal 
to consciousness, and at least practically recognize its testimony as 
indisputably valid. It dismisses without ceremony all the intuitions, 
yet, all the same, accepts the truth of propositions incapable of verifi- 
cation except on intuitional principles. And while maintaining con- 
trary to the general consciousness of mankind, that it is possible to 
cognize respectively a body, or a train of thought, or a series of events, 
without the corresponding intuitions of space and time and causa- 
tion, the very processes of induction and deduction which it employs 
to establish this, can have no cogency save as they rest on an ulti- 
mate intuitional basis. That this weakness of the psychological 
system should transfer itself into the ethical, were unavoidable. The 
untoward predicament in which the latter finds itself is, that it has 
no real tangible starting point. That this embarrassment is felt ap- 
pears from the missing links which occur in Prof. Bain’s argument. 
As examples of these, the two following may be cited: 

First. To the fundamental fact urged by intuitionists that although 
men may differ in their moral judgments, they all agree in possessing 
the notion of right and wrong, his reply is as follows: 


‘* But this is to surrender the only position of any real importance. The simple and 
underived character of the moral faculty is maintained because of the superior author- 
ity attached to what is natural, as opposed to what is merely conventional. But if no- 
thing be natural but the mere fact of right and wrong, while all the details, which 
alone have any value, are settled by convention and custom, we are as much at sea on 
one system as on the other” (‘‘ Mor. Sci.,” chap. 3). 


This reply has four palpable deficiencies. Ist. It is evasive. It 
does not meet the point presented. Without denying the fact 
alleged, it attempts to underrate it. But this is not what the case 
requires. The fact itself should be either denied, or else admitted 
and explained. Whether it is an important fact or not is another 
issue. 2d. The fact alleged is of real importance. The barest 
notion of a categorical imperative is not without force as a regulative 
principle under which “ details of duty are settled” not by “ conven- 
tion and custom” alone, but by much higher sanctions. 3d. The 
reason why the true character of conscience is maintained is not cor- 
rectly stated. Strictly viewed, superior authority does not emanate 
so much from the nature of the faculty as from the nature of the 
truth discovered, which is moral truth. In any event, this is not the 
reason why intuition is maintained. Prof. Bain himself states it 
better elsewhere. It is, as is claimed, because it “ accounts for what 
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is otherwise inexplicable” (“ Men. Sci.,” book II., chap. 6). In other 
words, truth is maintained, simply because it is truth. No ulterior 
motive is needed. 4th. The reply virtually surrenders the point con- 
tested. In not disputing the fact alleged, it impliedly concedes it. 
Let it be minimized as it may, it is still a fact. Intuitionism, there- 
fore, has at least a starting point. Rejecting this, empiricism has 
none. No wonder it is confessedly “at sea.” 

Second. Similar embarrassment and similar failure appear in the 
attempt to develop conscience from external authority. This 
attempt constitutes the distinguishing feature of Prof. Bain’s scheme 
of ethics. It is explicitly claimed that while the attribute of right- 
ness cannot spring from any experience merely prudential or sym- 
pathetic, it may and does spring from the experience of subjection 
to authority armed with penalty. The method of development 
briefly stated is this: 

“Tt is a fact that human beings living in society are placed under discipline accom- 
panied by punishment. .... By a familiar effort of contiguous association, forbidden 
acts thus become associated with pain and dread of punishment, clothing them with a 
feeling of aversion which in the end persists of its own accord, and without reference 
to the punishment... .. And whena self-subsisting sentiment of aversion has been 
created, the conscience seems to be detached from all external sanctions, and to possess 


an isolated footing in the mind. It has passed through the stage of reference to 
authority, and has become a law to itself.” (‘‘Men. Sci.,” chap. 3). 


To this view there are many objections, some of which seem fatal. 
Ist. It is a reversal of the ratio essendi, the truth being that it is 
conscience which makes government by law what it is, and not gov- 
ernment by law that makes conscience what it iss Government by 
law must have for its subjects moral beings—it may have immoral 
but not u#-moral beings. But the very definition of a moral being 
is, one who has capacity to make moral discriminations. This capac- 
ity, therefore, cannot be generated by tutelage to law, but is pre- 
supposed in order to make such tutelage possible. 2d, At the most, 
this view does not account for more than the secondary element in 
conscience. The sense of rightness and the sense of oughtness, 
though synchronous in subjective experience, are logically successive 
in the order of thought. The former is primary, the latter is secon- 
dary. Now it is only the latter that Prof. Bain’s hypothesis so much 
as aims to develop. The former is not fairly reached—is not reached 
at all, unless as the possible resultant by association from the latter, 
which, even if conceivable, is putting it out of its logical connection. 
3d. It unduly contracts the moral area by making it purely negative. 
A full morality must be positive no less than negative. Must require 
as well as forbid. But under this hypothesis, forbidden acts are 
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alone operative. The dread of punishment on account of them is 
the supreme factor in the make-up of conscience. The obligation to 
intrinsically good and noble deeds is shut out, and the sentiment of 
approval following them is misplaced. And this conclusion is unhesi- 
tatingly accepted: “ When a man does his duty he escapes punish- 
ment; to assert anything more is to obliterate the distinction 
between duty and merit” (“Emotions and Will,” p. 292). This 
is an extremely narrow and one-sided view. Conscience thus 
developed would be but a decrepit thing, born of fear, and weak and 
uncertain in its guiding power. 4th. It leaves no room for the exer- 
cise of that personal liberty without which the responsibility of the 
agent disappears. As a matter of fact, moral training begins with 
consciously free subjects. The impulse of will precedes even the 
dread of punishment. Not even the helplessness of infancy pre- 
cludes self-assertion. The babe in arms is proverbially the despot of 
the family. The daily and hourly phenomenon of moral training is 
collision between parental authority and filial autonomy. The 
child shows its sense of injury sitting in moral judgment upon the 
parent’s act. And it is just because of all this, that there is any pos- 
sibility of its receiving moral training. In the chapter already 
quoted from, Prof. Bain says, ‘“ We have had to recognize primitive 
distinction among men as to the readiness to take on moral training,” 
which implies that in any case capacity to take on moral training 
springs from primitive endowment. Of this primitive endowment, 
personal will is a main part, and on this largely hinges aptitude for 
being trained. But it is at a subsequent stage that the necessity for 
personal liberty becomes most apparent. According to Prof. Bain, 
one of the constituting stages in the development of conscience is, 
when the young mind is able to “ take notice of the use and meaning 
of the prohibitions imposed upon it and to approve of the end 
intended by them” (“ Emotions and Will,” p. 286). It follows 
then, that before conscience can be really developed, the heter- 
onomy of parent and state must give way to the autonomy of 
personal will; and yet the hypothesis is that conscience is wholly 
developed exteriorly, and can only become a law to itself ‘by passing 
through the stage of reference to authority. That a hypothesis so 
inherently inconsistent in its parts, should be contradicted by its 
author himself, is only what were to be expected. Thus we find it 
asserted in another connection that “even in the most unanimous 
notions of mankind, there can be no such thing as a standard over- 
riding the judgment of every separate intelligence” (‘ Emotions 
and Will,” p. 262). And yet the success of this hypothesis depends 
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on the judgment of each separate intelligence being overridden, or 
rather, failing utterly to assert itself. 5th. The most serious objec- 
tion of all to this view, perhaps, is the general one that the error 
concerning the ethical faculty, carries linked with it a corresponding 
error concerning the ethical standard. If conscience be thus arti- 
ficial and adventitious, no standard but a hedonistic one, which is a 
necessarily variable one, is admissible. Thus morality itself loses 
those elements of permanence which clothe it with its peculiar 
sacredness. It is true the Hedonist may hold, as Prof. Bain does 
(“ Mor. Sci.,” chap. 2), that there is a part of morality that is “ eter- 
nal and immutable,” but such concession must not be suffered to 
mislead us. These adjectives are clearly not used in Cudworth’s 
sense; for immediately afterward it is definitively denied that virtue 
can be an end in itself, and such primary moralities as justice and 
veracity are held to be binding only because they are requisite: for 
the existence of society, and the reason why they could not be 
exchanged for rules enacting murder, pillage, injustice, unveracity, 
and the like, is simply because under such rules society would fall to 
pieces. Thus the permanent and independent authority of moral 
distinctions is repudiated, and right itself becomes a mere prudential 
expediency. This latter is clearly the logically consistent position 
for Utilitarianism. Eternal and immutable morality is a foreign 
element—unworkable material. The constructive theory squarely 
antagonizes the essential validity of moral obligation; it sinks virtue 
into a pure secularity ; makes right a conventionalism, and degrades 
morality into a shifting expediency based on an impracticable com- 
putation of pains and penalties.* For reasons such as the foregoing 
the development theory of conscience, maintained by Prof. Bain, 
must be rejected as untenable. He has not failed to present it in 
what is probably its most plausible shape. The views of others have 
been industriously utilized. The materials supplied by his predeces- 
sors of the same school have been freely appropriated so far as they 
were capable of assimilation. His scheme is a combination of sun- 
dry and divers elements—xndigue collatis membris; James Mill, 
Hartley, Tucker, Adam Smith, and Hume has each been permitted 


* The outcome of Utilitarianism is strongly put by the Cambridge Professor, T. Raw- 
son Birks, in his Lectures on First Principles of Moral Science : ‘‘ Ethics, as a science, 
is destroyed. It becomes a mere branch of arithmetic. Its problems retain, in this 
case, no moral feature whatever. They merely propose for solution certain equations 
of avery high degree, involving countless co-efficients, in which not only the quantity 
sought, but nearly all the co-efficients by which its value is to be determined, are 
equally unknown.” 
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to furnish his quota of help; and when all seemed insufficient, he 
did not hesitate to go back to Hobbes and take from him the key- 
stone of the arch, so that his scheme may be fittingly characterized 
as a nineteenth century revival of Hobbism. But with all these 
props, the structure still totters, and to it as a whole may be applied 
the keen remark of Mackintosh concerning the system of the great 
master himself : 


‘*The moral and political system of Hobbes was a palace of ice, transparent, exactly 
proportioned, majestic, admired by the unwary as a delightful dwelling : but gradually 
undermined by the central warmth of human feeling, before it was thawed into muddy 
water by the sunshine of true Philosophy.” 


II. Of the Race Development Theory of Conscience.—In the view of 
those who have framed this theory, the individual development 
theory as held by the older derivationists, is to be accounted untrue, 
chiefly in the sense of being incomplete, resting on too narrow pre- 
mises. Its defect is not in method, but in lack of comprehension. 
What it needs is to have broader premises supplied. The lifetime of 
a single individual is too short a period for the generation of con- 
science. The problem being to evoke something out of nothing— 
conscience out of no-conscience,—an indefinitely long time must be 
allowed for doing it. Accordingly, projecting the vision backward 
over immeasurable tracts of duration, the human mammal is con- 
ceived as emerging by slow degrees from lower and still lower 
forms of being, and, in the experience of these physical modifica- 
tions, as putting on in a corresponding measure the character of a 
rational and moral being, and as such, becoming endowed with cer- 
tain moral, as well as other intuitions, which are the results of accu- 
mulated experiences gradually organized and inherited. This theory, 
it will be observed, has the advantage of eluding some of the objec- 
tions which lie against the former theory. It presents the moral 
agent, as we now have to deal with him, in a less incomplete form. 
It does away with the old ¢abula rasa nonsense. It gives us a moral 
agent with at least somewhat of definite intuitional equipment. And 
there is not so palpable lack of a foundation on which to build up 
that wonderful complex which we call moral character. The way in 
which this advantage is secured is by withdrawing the genesis of 
conscience from the test of present observation and conscious expe- 
rience, and carrying it back to a shadowy realm where fancies and 
facts are so undistinguishable, that the former may be made to per- 
sonate the latter as often as the convenience of the zealous theorist 
may require. Whether the difficulties that are thus eluded are in 
reality escaped from, or whether on the other hand, like the expelled 
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demon, they come back and bring with them seven others worse than 
themselves, is but one form of the great question which more than 
any other in the present day is the subject of philosophic thought 
and discussion. 

To form an intelligent judgment of the reasonableness of the Race 
Development Theory in its ethical application, which is the only 
aspect that now concerns us,—it will be necessary to look more 
closely at its distinctive tenets, which can best be done by taking the 
precise words of those who have been its leading authors and advo- 
cates. Foremost among these, at least in order of time, is Mr. 
Charles Darwin. In one of his principal works, published ten years 
ago, he devotes a full chapter to the explanation of the method in 
which the moral sense may be conceived to have been developed, 
and in the concluding chapter of the book reverts to the same sub- 
ject. As often happens in perusing Mr. Darwin’s writings, the 
reader is disappointed at the apparent inconclusiveness of the rea- 
soning. The faint analogies adduced fail to carry conviction to 
the mind. The pith of all that is advanced is in the following 
passages : 

‘*Man comes to feel through acquired and perhaps inherited habit, that it is best for 
him to obey his more persistent instincts. The imperious word ought seems merely to 
imply the consciousness of the existence of a persistent instinct, either innate or 
partly acquired, serving him as a guide though liable to be disobeyed. We hardly use 
the word ought in a metaphorical sense when we say hounds ought to hunt, pointers to 
point, and retrievers to retrieve their game” (‘‘ Descent of Man,” chap. 2). ‘‘The 
moral sense follows, firstly, from the enduring and always present nature of the social 
instincts, in which respect man agrees with the lower animals ; and secondly, from his 
mental faculties being highly active, and his impressions of past events extremely 
vivid, in which respects he differs from the lower animals. Owing to this condition of 
mind, man cannot avoid looking backward and comparing the impressions of past 
events and actions. He also continually looks forward. Hence, after some temporary 
desire or passion has mastered his social instincts, he will reflect and compare the now 
weakened impression of such past impulses with the ever present social instinct, and 
he will then feel that sense of dissatisfaction which all unsatisfied instincts leave 
behind them. Consequently he resolves to act differently for the future—and this is 
conscience. Any instinct which is permanently stronger or more enduring than 
another gives rise to a feeling which we express by saying that it ought to be obeyed. 
A pointer dog, if able to reflect on his past conduct, would say to himself, I ought (as 


indeed we say of him) to have pointed at that hare, and not have yielded to the 
passing temptation of hunting it” (*‘ Op. Cit.” chap. 21). 


Passing by other writers* who have followed in Mr. Darwin's 
steps, we are brought to Mr. Herbert Spencer, who has been fitly 





* Prof. W. K. Clifford, ‘‘ Scientific Basis of Morals.” ‘‘Right and Wrong; the Scien- 
tific Ground of their Distinction.” A. Barratt, ‘‘ Physical Ethics.” F. Pollock, ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion and Ethics,” in Mind, No. 3. Miss Simcox, ‘‘ Natural Law.” Dr. Paul Rée, ‘‘ Der 
Ursprung der Moralischen Empfindungen.” Also, much of a fugitive character in 
contemporary literature, German, British, and American. 
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termed the chief prophet, as Mr. Darwin is the chief author of the 
evolution school. His late work, “Data of Ethics,” is altogether 
the most elaborate exposition yet given of the principles of evolu- 
tion applied to ethics. Its object as avowed, is to furnish a scientific 
basis for the principles of right and wrong in conduct. The author 
comes to his task with a deep feeling of its importance. He regards 
all his previous investigations as but subsidiary to this. He is 
moved, moreover, by benevolent impulses. He sees the danger 
threatening society, now that it has discovered the old morality to 
be unscientific, and “ moral injunctions of supposed sacred origin are 
losing their authority.” He feels the need for “another and fitter 
regulative system.” His aim is to meet this want. In order to 
this, he even breaks over his pre-arranged plan. He anticipates the 
ethical task. Let what will happen, society must not be left in its 
present critical circumstances. ‘ Another and fitter regulative sys- 
tem” must be provided to make up for “the disappearance of the 
code of supernatural ethics.” 

That Mr. Spencer is a writer of singular ability in conceiving and 
expressing comprehensive trains of thought, must be universally 
conceded. But should any one impressed with this fact, and awed 
by the author’s announcement of the great end to be accomplished 
by his work, yet at the same time having a lingering weakness for 
“moral injunctions of supposed sacred origin,” take up this volume 
with somewhat of trembling apprehension lest he shall find himself 
overwhelmed with unwelcome convictions, he will probably, after its 
perusal, lay it down greatly relieved. The truth is, regarded as a 
substitute for the New Testament, it cannot be esteemed successful 
even from a scientific standpoint. It is indeed far from certain that 
it can, asa mere statement of theory, apart from its practical uses, 
command rational assent: for, when all that bears directly upon the 
genesis of conscience is sifted out and put by itself, it is found that 
the actual proof for the author’s theory is quite inconsiderable. A 
few extracts from the opening chapters will give a clue to the thread 
of argument. Ist. “Conduct,” which is defined to be “ the adjust- 
ment of acts to ends,” is an “ organic whole.” “That division or 
aspect of conduct with which Ethics deals is a part of this organic 
whole.” “Fully to understand human conduct as a whole, we must 
study it as a part of that larger whole constituted by the conduct of 
animate beings in general.” Not even this is enough, but we “ must 
include in our conception the less developed conduct out of which 
this has arisen in course of time.” 2d. “ Framing a conception of 
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the evolution of conduct as correlated to the evolution of structures 
and functions” gives us successively “self-maintaining conduct ” 
and “race-maintaining conduct.” But both these are forms of 
“imperfectly evolved conduct.” “ This imperfectly evolved conduct 
introduces us by antithesis to conduct that is perfectly evolved. 
Contemplating those adjustments of acts to ends which miss com- 
pleteness because they cannot be made by one creature without 
other creatures being prevented from making them, raises the thought 
of adjustments such that each creature may make them without pre- 
venting them from being made by other creatures.” The corollary 
that follows is that “conduct gains ethical sanction in proportion as 
the activities become such as do not necessitate mutual injury, but 
consist with mutual aid.” 3d. Hence emerges the distinction of 
“good and bad conduct.” ‘“ Acts are called good or bad according 
as they are well or ill adjusted to ends.” Conduct is best, “ when 
it achieves the greatest totality of life.” ‘“ Life is good or bad accord- 
ing as it does or does not bring a surplus of agreeable feeling.” 
Hence the final criterion and test of ethical quality—‘ the good is 
universally the pleasurable.” 4th. The one great defect of all cur- 
rent methods of ethics, utilitarianism included, is that they “ neglect 
ultimate causal connections.” Recognizing these connections, moral 
phenomena are seen to “form a part of the aggregate of phenomena 
which evolution has wrought out.” Hence the scientific view of 
ethics must be successively “ Physical,” “ Biological,” “ Psychologi- 
cal,” “Sociological.” Under each view every phenomenon is refer- 
able to “ ultimate causal connection.” 

We are now able by means of these quotations from Mr. Darwin 
and Mr. Spencer, to formulate in a few words the new ethical theory. 
It is, simply, that in undergoing evolution from an indefinitely low 
form, man has put on a rational and moral nature through adjust- 
ment to environments and through heredity. In other words, what- 
ever is moral in man, including the faculty itself, is the evolved prod- 
uct of the germinal antecedents which existed in his sub-human 
ancestors. The objections to this view naturally take form as, Ist. 
Particular objections to the reasoning by which this conclusion is 
reached. 2d. General objections from the standpoint of universal 
science. These objections cannot be ruled out on the ground that 
they arise from lack of exact knowledge in the minutiz of science, 
for they fall outside of that area in the wider field of logic and gen- 
eral philosophy, and the common sense of mankind is competent to 
judge their validity. Under the former head, then, it may be re- 
marked : 
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Ist. The presupposition underlying the whole reasoning does not 
take rank as scientific truth finally established. It is true this claim 
is made for it and all dissent is branded as “obsolete and pernicious 
prejudice” (Buchner), for the most part “either ignorance or senil- 
ity” (Haeckel), “non-emergence from a state of ignorance” (Huxley), 
nevertheless the fact is as stated. Evolution still lingers in the 
realm of hypotheses. While it is, no doubt, the favorite scientific 
creed of the day,—though confessedly subject to the limitation of 
many dissentient facts,—and while with its theistic provisos, it is win- 
ning favor among general scholars, theologians included, it is still 
admittedly on trial. Comparatively few persons, however well edu- 
cated, have the special knowledge requisite to form intelligent judg- 
ment. Many, therefore, stand intent and expectant until they get 
more light. Many others blindly accept it on tradition because it is 
the fashion of the day, and, should the fashion change, will be just 
as ready to swell the current in the opposite direction. This is true 
of evolution in general. Much more is there lack of unanimity in 
regard to thorough-going evolution embracing the totality of phe- 
nomena. From this there is the most pronounced dissent. Inexor- 
able facts, it is alleged, hedge up the way. The chasm between the 
non-living and the living—the non-sentient and the sentient, still 
yawns unbridged. The infertility of hybrids still opposes the trans- 
mutation of species proper. The Simian descent of the human spe- 
cies instead of finding suggestion, finds disproof in the recent inves- 
tigations of fossil human races. The pithecoid man—the “ speech- 
less original” of Haeckel—remains wholly hypothetical—a scientific 
myth, pure and simple. Foremost investigators in the several de- 
partments of physical science, as Quatrefages and Mivart, Dana and 
Dawson, Beale and Lotze—anthropologists, geologists, physiolo- 
gists—pronounce in common, each on the evidence within his own 
domain, against a theory of thorough-going, all-comprehensive evo- 
lution. All say that however they may more or less accept theories 
of development duly qualified, they find in their several depart- 
ments well-established facts which are wholly irreconcilable with a 
theory of unlimited or universal evolution. It cannot be claimed, 
therefore, that such a theory is entitled to take rank as an undis- 
puted fact of science—that it is in any sense so established induc- 
tively, that it henceforth becomes a legitimate premise for processes 
of deduction. Consequently its assumption as such premise in the 
present case is without warrant and the whole argument is illogically 
framed. If the argument were from one form of evolution to 


another, there would be true logical process, provided the former 
30 
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were fully established, but this is not the case in hand. The end 
here sought is to displace the accepted theory of man’s moral nature 
and substitute a new theory. The essential question is the nature 
and origin of conscience. But if thorough-going evolution be pre- 
supposed from the start, this question disappears—it has been re- 
solved—it is in the premise, and the argument addresses itself only 
to those who need no argument, because they are already com- 
mitted. The real inquirer, on the other hand, gets no help. He is 
open to conviction, but there is nothing given to convince. His 
problem is the genesis of conscience. All the light supplied to him 
is by a process which goes about proving that conscience is evolved 
by assuming that everything is evolved—a most irrefragable infer- 
ence truly, if only the premise were a demonstrated truth instead of 
a dogmatic presupposition. 

2d. A further objection of a fundamental character lies against 
the method of reasoning which co-ordinates instinct and conscience, 
and similarly co-ordinates conduct at large and moral conduct. The 
crucial question here is, does there exist a line of separation between 
the human and the sub-human that needs to be reccgnized ?—and 
out of this question comes a most embarrassing dilemma for the 
evolutionist. If it be conceded that there is such a line of separa- 
tion, then this method of reasoning which co-ordinates the two is pre- 
cluded, for how can the line be passed >—only by one of those salta- 
tory feats—those “free flights of thought’—in which modern sci- 





ence, of the speculative sort, has become so proficient. On the other 
hand, if it be said that no such line of separation exists, this is con- 
tradicted by the very nature of things. As there is no margin be- 
tween life and death—as a thing must be either living or not living 
—so there can be no margin between the human and the sub-human. 
A thing cannot be both these at the same time. There must be a 
line of separation, sharp, clear, decisive, between the two. Now that 
which is tacitly assumed in the method of reasoning under considera- 
tion, is that no such line exists. It is utterly ignored. Dr. Darwin 
says that “the difference in mind between man and the higher ani- 
mals, great as it is, is certainly one of degree and not of kind,” from 
which must come as corollary that mind subject to moral intuition 
—that is, conscience—differs from brute instinct and intelligence only 
in degree and not in kind. And Mr. Spencer’s whole argument from 
conduct at large to moral conduct implies the same thing. Against 
such assumption there is the obvious objection that the thing as- 
sumed is not true—is contradicted by the very nature of things, and 
the still further objection, that even if it were in any sense an open 
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question, it would be logically vicious to assume it, because it would, 
as before, be arbitrarily thrusting into the premise the very thing 
which is the subject of inquiry. 

The vice of this reasoning is instantly apparent when the effort is 
made to apply it concretely. Dr. Darwin suggests that “a pointer 
dog, 2f able to reflect on his past conduct, would say to himself, I 
ought, etc.”—but why “if”? Why not say—when he has reflected ? 
The gulf between the non-rational and the rational must first be 
bridged before there can be any passage from the non-moral to the 
moral. If the latter may be assumed, the former may be assumed 
also. There is no more dogma in one assumption than in the other. 
The train of thought would then have cogency. A pointer dog 
having reflected, says to himself, I ought, etc.—that is, he is a self- 
reflective, conscientious, moral agent, whose misfortune it is that his 
evolution of psychical power has somehow outstripped the evolution 
of structure and functions. Are these absurd phantasies? What 
makes them such? Evidently the fundamental fact that a dog isa 
dog, anda manisaman. As has been well suggested by an author 
already quoted, Mr. W. E. H. Lecky: 

‘* Tf it could be shown that there is a stage of barbarism in which man knows, feels, 
and does nothing that might not be known, felt, and done by an ape, this would not 
be sufficient to reduce him to the level of the brute. There would still be this broad 
distinction between them—the one possesses a capacity for development which the 
other does not possess. Under favorable circumstances the savage will become a 


reasoning, progressive, and moral man; under no circumstances can a similar trans- 
formation be effected in the ape.”—(‘‘ European Morals.”’) 





This broad difference—say gulf, rather—is so obvious that evolu- 
tionists themselves, at least in some cases, emphasize it. Dr. Darwin, 
while claiming that it has been passed, does not deny that it is “im- 
mense.” Prof. Huxley also speaks of “the immeasurable and practi- 
cally infinite divergence of the human from the Simian stirps.”’ 
Whether or not this could have arisen, as he conceives to be possible, 
from “an inconspicuous structural difference,” is another question—a 
matter of theory and speculation. The fact not denied, but empha- 
sized, is that the difference does exist, and is practically infinite. We 
submit, therefore, that no process of argument which ignores, and thus 
in effect denies it, can be valid. 

3d. Even waiving all the foregoing, it may yet be shown that there 
is a break-down in the argument itself, both as stated by Dr. Darwin 
and as stated by Mr. Spencer. According to the former, “the so- 
called moral sense is aboriginally derived from the social instincts.” 
As set forth in the passage heretofore quoted, whenever the social in- 
stinct has for the time been overborne by passion, and under the 
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rebound the agent comes to reflect and compare and feel dissatisfied, 
and resolves to act differently, just then conscience emerges—“ this is 
conscience.” Observe here the agent is none other than a fully de- 
veloped human agent, recalling, reflecting, comparing, judging, resolv- 
ing. The sub-human is left far back in the past. Although the au- 
thor’s avowed -aim is to show that the human is evolved from the 
sub-human, and as necessary to this, to show that the moral in man 
differs not in kind, but only in degree, from somewhat in the brute ; 
though this is the very purpose of the book, as indicated in its title ; 
and though this is the whole drift of these chapters; and though in 
this immediate connection brutes figure in the way of illustration ; yet 
after all, it would seem that the pointers and retrievers are introduced 
ornamentally rather than otherwise, for when it comes to the actual, 
direct statement of the genesis of conscience, everything sub-human 
is left out of view. The agent is no other than a man, pure and sim- 
ple. The explanation has not even a necessary connection with evo- 
lutionism proper—might have been predicated before evolution was 
ever dreamed of—in short, takes rank simply alongside the several 
theories of Bain, Hartley, Hobbes, and the older derivationists, as one 
of the many hypotheses suggested to explain the rise of conscience 
without admitting its intuitiveness. As thus classed, it is transpar- 
ently one of the weakest of the weak; for not to repeat anything of 
what was said in treating of Dr. Bain’s theory, it is obvious that unless 
the workings of the social instinct be regarded as morally enforced, 
there would be nothing moral in the dissatisfaction arising from its 
infraction, or in the consequent resolve, and the resulting product 
would not be conscience in even the lowest sense in which that term 
can be used. Conversely, if the resolve be a moral one, and the self- 
dissatisfaction based on moral grounds, it could only’ be because of 
some categorical imperative in the workings of the social instinct, and 
thus we would have conscience at the beginning instead of the end. 
Turning now to Mr. Spencer’s* statement of the argument, similar 
fallacy is apparent. Here, as before, the thing required is to bridge 
the chasm between the non-moral and the moral, otherwise the genesis 
of conscience remains unexplained. Up to a certain point, according 
to the author, conduct being simply self-maintaining and race-main- 
taining is imperfectly evolved, and so lacking moral quality. After 
this point, there comes to exist conduct that is perfectly evolved, 
“gaining ethical sanction,” for the reason that its activities do not 


’ 


* For reviews of ‘‘ Data of Ethics,” see Princeton Review, Nov., 1879, Rev. J. Mc- 
Cosh, D.D.; Contemporary Review, Jan., 1879, Prof. Calderwood, Aug., 1880, Prof. 
Wace. 
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necessitate mutual injury, but consist with mutual aid. But how 
does the latter emerge from the former? The problem does not seem 
to be an easy one, but the author has a marvellous key with which 
to solve it. This is the magic word—antithesis. ,“‘ This imperfectly 
evolved conduct introduces us by antithesis to conduct that is per- 
fectly evolved.” The author here, cautiously enough, uses language 
which indicates merely the standpoint of philosophic observation, 
but this can have no significance if it be not intended as a statement 
of fact. It is equivalent, therefore, to an affirmation that under the 
power of evolution that which had been, gave way to its opposite. 
But on what ground is this affirmed? Whence this reversal of pre- 
vious order ? How does it come, that that which has hitherto begotten 
its like, now begets its unlike ?—that which has produced after its 
kind, produces its opposite. With nothing in analogy, nothing inthe 
course of nature, nothing in the reign of law to favor the suggestion, 
it cannot take rank as fact—it is mere assumption. But, more than 
this, the assumption defeats its own object—is fatal to the very hypoth- 
esis advanced by the author, in common with all evolutionists, as 
fundamental. This hypothesis is that the struggle for existence—the 
strong dominating the weak, is the operative principle of forward 
movement. But the assumption suspends the operation of this prin- 
ciple—wholly reverses it—substitutes the other-regarding impulses 
and acts, in place of the self-regarding. Thus the author, as soon as he 
comes in sight of moral phenomena, deserts his own hypothesis, vir- 
tually confessing its inadequacy in this regard. Of itself the hypothesis 
“introduces us” only to beings of ever-increasing strength and vio- 
lence. What shall “introduce us” to beings whose actions rise to 
the dignity of moral goodness? What shall “sintroduce us” to beings 
capable of reaching that “ highest life” which, according to our au- 
thor, comes only when “militancy ceases” and there is “ perfect 
peace”? All the satisfaction that is given on this focal point is, that 
the conduct of the first class of beings “ introduces us by antithesis” 
to the conduct of the second class. Plainly, if Mr. Spencer has 
crossed over the chasm between the non-moral and the moral, he has 
not done so on the structure of his own argument, the beginning and 
the end of which have as little connection as do the two sides of the 
chasm which requires to be passed. 

Omitting, from lack of space, further reference to the particular 
method of reasoning by which it is sought to establish a system of 
ethics based on evolution, it remains to notice briefly some of the 
objections which lie against such a system on the more general 
ground of common-sense and admitted science. Any theory what- 
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ever that is really true will not only approve itself viewed abstractly, 
but when viewed in its relations, will harmonize with truth in general 
—will fit in with readiness as a component part of the great system 
of universal truth. According as it fails in either of these respects, 
it is regarded with distrust, and when it clearly fails in both, it is un- 
sparingly rejected. That the new method cannot stand this crucial 
test is quite evident. For observe: Ist. It contradicts the common- 
sense of mankind as to what constitutes good or bad conduct. If 
there is any point on which ethical writers of all schools have laid 
stress, and which popular sentiment approves, it is that, in determin- 
ing the moral quality of an act, regard must be had to its motive or 
intention. The same act may be good or bad or indifferent, accord- 
ing to motive. Two persons may each cut a gash on a human body. 
The one does it as a surgeon to save life; the other does it as an 
assassin to destroy it. In the one case the act is praiseworthy, in 
the other it is criminal. It is this fact, that the moral quality of an 
act depends on something back of its objective, form that furnishes 
the very basis of moral culture. Preclude this, and no standing- 
place is left from which to address the moral agent. Here there is a 
palpable deficiency in the new method. It knows no morality but 
that of objective form—that of natural causation. Conduct is always 
good when successful—when the means serve the end, never other- 
wise. Motive as an integrant factor is peremptorily excluded. Re- 
sults determine everything. And this defect is inherent. The 
objection is not merely that the hedonistic standard is adopted. All 
utilitarians adopt this, but all utilitarians are not evolutionists. The 
objection goes further; its point is that the new theory from its very 
structure, can admit no notion of morality but an incomplete one. 
It robs morality of its nobility by lowering the character of its agent. 
It ranks the wonders of man’s psychical being with the phenomena 
of matter. This is to drag down morality—to destroy its integrity. 


2d. A further defect of the new method is that it ignores, and thus 
in effect contradicts the important fact of moral obliquity. That 
there is in the experience of the race such a thing as is indicated in 
the familiar word szz, is not only attested—frightfully so—by obser- 
vation, but is self-revealed to universal consciousness. Let the moral 
standard be lowered however much, the result still is, conscious delin- 
quency. The boldest utilitarian consciously fails to reach his own 
standard—consciously fails to promote his own interest. And it is 
not an uncommon thing for the moral agent, despite favorable envi- 
ronment and his own partial endeavor contrariwise, to deteriorate 
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flagrantly and most disastrously, sinking under a very torrent of phys- 
ical evils which follow in the track of his moral deterioration. Now 
it would seem scarcely possible that such extraordinary moral phe- 
nomena should be overlooked in a system aiming to be a complete 
philosophy of not only physical, but also moral life and being. Yet 
just this, is certainly what is done under the new method. No one 
familiar with the writings of its advocates, can have missed noticing 
the careful avoidance there is of all recognition of sin or reference to 
it; the tacit assumption that no such thing exists. This is not acci- 
dental, it is inherent. The system leaves no door open for the notion 
of sin to enter. Evolution being posited as the sufficient explana- 
tion of all phenomena, the moral agent at each successive stage is 
just what the precedent forces have made him, and his conduct being 
the product of law, cannot be its violation. The only variation that 
can mark conduct is, that it is less or more evolved, but both these 
are alike normal. The epithets good and bad applied to conduct 
only imply relativeness. Without a standard based on something 
primordial and independent which evolution rejects, sin in its essen- 
tial sense is excluded. In the same way, the phenomena of moral 
deterioration are thrust out of sight. Progress only is the condition 
of evolution. To admit into the system, facts so catastrophal as ob- 
liquity and regress, would wreck it. The grandeur and symmetry of 
the synthetic philosophy are not to be marred by such intrusions. 
Alas, that the facts themselves stubbornly persist, notwithstanding. 
Along with the rejection of the idea of sin, there follows also of 
necessity the exclusion of the remedial idea, which is based upon the 
former. And this is equally at war with facts; for as Butler has fully 
shown in the Analogy, remedial provisions are everywhere prevalent 
in both the physical and moral spheres; and all through the world’s 
history, remedial forces have been the mightiest ones in uplifting the 
individual and society. Let it not be said that this is pleading Chris- 
tianity, which science forbids. The point is, not that the method sets 
aside Christianity, which it certainly does, but that it sets aside exist- 
ent facts and phenomena which demand recognition whether Chris- 
tianity be accepted or rejected. Surely a theory which carries with 
it such oversights and so false a view of human nature, cannot be 
true. 


3d. The new method is incapable of adjustment to the fundamen- - 
tal fact of man’s freedom as a moral agent. Its logical and actual 
outcome is a rigid determinism with sombre mien confronting us at 
every point. The world’s thinkers have been wont to stand with, 
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reverent attitude in the presence of the two great problems of liberty 
and necessity—volition and causation, consciously incompetent to 
deny either set of data, though equally incompetent to combine 
them into unity. Their judgment has been, let the equipoise stand 
—destroy it not, for a blessing is in it. But the new method reverses 
this. Fixing attention on one set of data alone, it gives the other to 
the winds. The spiritual realm with all its marvels and sublimities is 
merged in the material. Heredity and environment determine every- 
thing. Automatism is the law of universal being. The human 
agent is as thoroughly subject to it as is the insect or reptile—subject 
to it in all his higher psychical and moral activities as fully as in 
bodily functions. Everything grows out of molecular change. Mul- 
titudinous forms of neurosis beget all the countless forms of psycho- 
sis. The actions and reactions of ideagenous molecules are sufficient 
to explain all thought processes and moral intuitions. The agent 
knows, feels, wills, what the laws and properties of matter require. 
Everything is determined by its material antecedents. Thts a fatal- 
ism more unbending than Grecian Philosophy ever dreamed of, be- 
comes the outcome of evolution when applied to morals. That the 
pressure of this embarrassment, as it must be obvious to every mind, 
is felt painfully by evolutionists themselves, appears from the eager- 
ness with which they try to seek cover under the wing of theological 
dogma. In the last extremity, theology despised, hated, reproached 
—theology the so-called mortal foe of science, is welcomed as coad- 
jutant. Theeminent scholar, Prof. Huxley, courts the fellowship of 
the saints. If, says he, I am cited to the bar of public opinion, I 
shall not stand there alone; I shall have St. Augustine and John Cal- 
vin and Jonathan Edwards with me. But in vain is it sought by 
such subterfuge to escape the logical embarrassment. For the deter- 
minism of theological dogma is a determinism that “ offers no violence 
to the will of the creature,” and that “takes not away, but rather 
establishes the liberty or contingency of second causes,” whereas the 
determinism of scientific hypothesis, annihilating the moral realm by 
educing it from matter, is a determinism which lays its iron hand on 
everything and crushes out all freedom, all will, all basis whatever for 
human responsibility. Can that be a true theory which so necessarily 
antagonizes all human consciousness—even the consciousness of those 
who avouch it? 


4th. Finally. The logical movement of the new method is toward an 
atheistic basis, and in reaching this it becomes suicidal. It is not alleged 
that all its negations are necessarily atheistic. That the moral agent 
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has no discriminating faculty other than what is acquired by experi- 
ence through one or more generations; that virtue has no primordial 
and independent quality ; that the terms right.and wrong, good and 
bad, have no significance beyond expediency, are positions which may 
possibly consist with theistic views. But back of all this is another 
point closely related, where separation between theistic and atheistic 
evolutionists is inevitable. This is the point which relates to the 
origin of things. It is certainly true, as stated with much point by a 
recent writer,* that “‘some primary force is not to be dispensed with 
unless we would fall into a theory of absolute becoming, which puts 
an end to all exact knowledge.” Were evolutionists willing to recog- 
nize, as this primary force, the will of a self-existent being of personal 
intelligence, in whose image man as a moral creature exists, then the 
new ethics, however defective in its details, might justly claim to itself 
a theistic basis. But this is precisely what evolutionists in general are 
not willing todo. When pressed with ultimate questions, when asked, 
Whence the beginnings which are necessarily postulated ? What gives 
effect to heredity and environments? What disposes the needed ad- 
justments? What controls and regulates the interaction of forces? 
What gives persistence to force? What provides, at the fit juncture, 
the needed differentiating force? What makes the evolving product 
stop short at the brute, or go on tothe man? And in the spiritual 
realm, Whence the primal instinct ? Whence the psychical activity that 
makes possible the implied synthesis and accretion? What presides 
over the psychical movement all the way up from simple sensation to 
the highest thought process ? What gives validity to the causal connec- 
tions? What conserves the uniformities? In a word, What is the gene- 
sis of things ?>—the genesis of matter, of life, of sensation, of conscious- 
ness, of emotion, of will, of thought, of ethical faculty? To none of 
these questions, all meeting them in their own pathway, do evolution- 
ists give a fair and manly response. Instead of this, all they give is the 
piteous agnosco. But is this admissible in such a case? Most true, 
a confession of ignorance is oftentimes exceedingly appropriate, and 
there are many unknowable things in the universe, in the presence of 
which the loftiest intellects may well stand abashed in humility and 
silence ; but there are also occasions when the agnostic plea is inop- 
portune—a weakling cry that cannot but retard science, and such an 
occasion most obviously is this: when an effect, plain, palpable, unde- 
niable, is in hand, and the simple question that is asked is, Has it a 
cause? Surely it is not competent to the framer of a cosmical theory 


* Prof. Rudolph Eucken, ‘‘ Fundamenta! Concepts of Modern Philosophic Thought.” 
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to ignore ultimates—to start in, ad “ibitum, along the line. The as- 
sumption of a series of self-evolved and self-evolving facts, forces, and 
laws explains nothing. The suggestion of slow ascent from minute 
beginnings, and by minute modifications, does not materially change 
the situation. The real ultimate problem, in the highest sense scien- 
tific—philosophical, lies further back. With this problem, the new 
philosophy, with all its boasted breadth and comprehension, refuses 
to grapple. It thus becomes purely atheistic. In refusing to admit, 
it necessarily denies first cause. There is no middle ground between 
theism and atheism. Agnosticism is but transparent disguise. It 
resolves at its first movement into blank atheism. It is only consis- 
tent, therefore, that the ethical theory, which is the highest consum- 
mation of the new philosophy, should assume the falsity of all super- 
natural ethics, and pretentiously obtrude itself as its succedaneum. 

And in thus reaching atheistic ground, the ethical method based on 
evolution, becomes clearly suicidal. No science, Jeast of all ethical 
science, can live in the atmosphere of negations. Immanuel Kant— 
nomen venerabile ct preclarum—wisely placed God along with the 
Soul and the Universe as the grand Ideas of Reason; and although 
to all seeming, he erred in his conception of these as merely imposed 
conditions of intelligence, he was certainly right when advancing to 
the sphere of ethics he made the Practical Reason to discover not 
only the Categorical Imperative or Moral Law, and the agent’s Per- 
sonality and Freedom of Will, but also the Being of God. The fatal 
flaw of the new philosophy is in the rejection of this part of Kant’s 
Method. The flaw is apparent enough even on the lowest field, that 
of physics; it becomes wholly destructive on the highest field—that 
of ethics. The very breath of science is induction; but induction 
itself must rest for its validity on ultimate principles—necessary, pri- 
mordial, independent. These principles atheism, despite its contrary 
avowals, first dishonors and in the end repudiates. Clifford, with his 
reckless, relentless logic, borne along on the mad whirl of the sea of 
doubt, points the way to the engulfing abyss. To lose faith in God 
is to lose faith in the fundamental principles of the mind’s actings ; 
and to lose faith in these, is to make nugatory the very conclusions 
which the mind reaches. 


‘Certainty in truth depends on the faith of the mind in itself—its own facts of con- 
sciousness—-its own ultimate principles and processes.” 

‘«Science is powerless as soon as doubt and negation rule in the place of this faith, 
because it falls itself, with its entire contents, within the province of that which the 
doubt destroys.” 

‘‘It is in any case absurd to maintain acts of reason, after the reason itself, so far as 
it is essential and original, has been taken out of the world.” 


W. E. HAMILTON. 





Il. 
IS THE ADVENT PRE-MILLENNIAL ?* 


T is agreed by the most of Christians that the Word of God pre- 
dicts an age of universal righteousness and peace as yet to dawn 
upon the earth. Instead of the present dominance of sin and error, 
we are to see a time in which holiness and truth shall everywhere 
prevail. To give all the Scriptures which teach this, would be to 
cite a very considerable part of the Old and New Testaments.t 
Because this blessed period has been identified by very many exposi- 
tors with the thousand years of the binding of Satan, predicted in 
Rev. xx. 2, 3, it has come to be popularly known as the millennium. 
We shall, therefore, use this familiar term for convenience’ sake, in 
the present discussion, to denote the period in question, though 
without meaning thereby to insist on that exegesis of Rev. xx, which 
has given rise to this employment of the Word. So also, as it is 
agreed that the Scripture tells us of a coming golden age when “in 
all the earth there shall be one Lord and His name one,” no less do 
all evangelical Christians profess to believe, that, according to the 
same “sure word of prophecy,” at some future time, the Lord Jesus 
Christ will return to this earth in kingly power, as Judge of the liv- 
ing and the dead. 

The question which it is proposed to discuss in the present paper 
does not respect the truth of either of these plain doctrines of the 
Word; it only involves the order of the predicted events. We 
inquire, Granted that the Word of God does teach us to expect a 





* The present writer has been requested by the editors to prepare an article in expo- 
sition of the pre-millennialist position as regards the second advent of our Lord. In 
complying with this request, he is to be regarded as simply speaking for himself, and 
claiming to represent authoritatively no body of men as such. At the same time, as 
regards the fundamental questions involved, he believes himself to be in essential 
agreement with such conservative pre-millenarians as, e.g., the late Prof. R. J. 
Breckenridge, the late Prof. Auberlen, the late Dean Alford, and other eminent exposi- 
tors and theologians of the same school among the dead and the living. 


t See, e.g. Ps. xii. 8,9; xxii. 27; Is. Ix., Ixv. 16, 17-25; Dan. vii. 27, Zech. xiv. 9, 
20, 21, and the third petition of the Lord’s prayer, 
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millennial age of righteousness, does it teach us that we are to expect 
such a transformation of the world as shall realize the glowing pre- 
dictions of the prophets before the return of the Lord Jesus? To 
this question the writer is constrained, in common with a large pro- 
portion of the ablest expositors of our day, to return a decided 
negative. Among the reasons which constrain him to this conclusion 
are more especially the following. 

1. We have searched the Bible in vain for any plain declaration of a 
millennium, which must precede the advent. At best, the assertion of 
this doctrine rests only on human inference from the Scriptures, and 
on no direct affirmation of the Word. Silence, of course, is not 
always proof; but in this case we argue that the fact of the silence 
of the Scripture affords a very weighty presumption against the 
truth of the doctrine in question. Those who affirm this doctrine 
of a millennium before the advent, very properly, if they are in the 
right, make much of it. It is not a truth which they think ought to 
be kept in the background. Few doctrines are made more prominent 
than this. It is asserted to be of very great practical consequence in 
its bearing upon missionary work, as, indeed, if true, it is. If true, 
therefore, it is not a matter on which we should expect the Scripture 
to keep silence or leave all to uncertain human inference. Yet where 
in all the New Testament is there a single clear declaration to the 
effect that centuries of truly Christian, national and social life must 
roll over the earth before the Lord’s return can be rightfully ex- 
pected? The omission is the more significant that the Lord does 
not seem to have been at all unwilling to indicate, in answer to the 
questioning of His disciples, what they were to expect before His 
second coming. Once and again He tells them what they were to 
look for before His return, but among such events He never mentions 
the conversion of the world. Inthe 24th of Matthew’s Gospel and 
the parallel passages, we have a long discourse formally intended to 
set forth the nature and order of the events which from that time on 
should occur before His coming, but there is not so much as an allu- 
sion to the dawning of an age of millennial holiness among them. 
He tells us, indeed, that “ this gospel of the kingdom must be preached 
in all the world, for a witness unto all nations,” but instead of adding, 
that as the result of this, a blessed age of righteousness would follow, 
He simply says, “then shall the end come.’* How passing strange, 


* Prof. Van Oosterzee remarks that the addition of these words ‘‘ for a witness” 
‘‘points not indistinctly to a hostile resistance. That all nations must, as nations, 
have accepted of this Gospel and been brought into the outward church before the Lord 
comes in glory, is by no means taught in these words.”—(‘‘ Image of Christ,” p. 452. 
See also in his ‘‘ Christian Dogmatics,” Sec. cxlv. pp. 795-6). 
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if the Lord Jesus knew that the glorious predictions of the Old 
Testament prophets about the full subjection of the world to Him 
were all to be fulfilled before He could come again, that He should 
not have alluded to this inspiring truth in a discourse delivered for 
the express purpose of teaching the Church what she was to expect 
before the advent! And what is true of the Master, is true also of 
the disciples. Paul, at a later day, had occasion to take up this same 
question of the necessary antecedents of the advent. But neither 
does he suggest, even when formally treating of the subject, that a 
millennium was to be expected before the Thessalonians could right- 
fully expect the appearing of the Lord. On the contrary, the only 
necessary antecedent which he mentions, is the full development of 
then existing evil into full-grown apostasy and the consequent revela- 
tion of “the man of sin.”* No more does Peter seem to know of 
this doctrine than Paul. He had occasion to state the purpose of 
the present preaching of the Gospel to the heathen, but he does not 
say that it was to convert the nations, but simply “to take out of 
the Gentiles a people for his name.”+ Is that the way in which we 
are wont to hear the object of missions stated in our missionary 
journals and conventions? We have known a man to be inferred to 
be a pre-millenarian for simply using Peter’s statement on this subject. 
Nor does John give different testimony. He has little to say of the 
last times as such, but he never drops a word which could lead one 
to suspect that he expected as their grand characteristic a general 
triumph of the Gospel before the coming of the Lord. An anti- 
christ he expected,t but as to any world-conversion, he is as silent 
as the rest. Nor is all this because none of these speak of the 
distant future, but only of the darker future near to their own time. 
Both Paul and Peter formally state what shall be the character of the 
times more immediately before the advent, and they both repre- 
sent them as not good, but evil days, for the church and the world. 
Peter tells us, 2 Peter iii. 1-5, that the last days shall be marked by 
a denial of the doctrine of the coming of the Lord to judgment, 
based upon an affirmation of the uniformity of the laws of nature 
and a wilful ignoring of the evidence that the world was created by 
the fiat of a personal God. Paul, 2 Tim. iii. 1-5, gives a picture 
differing from that of Peter in that he is apparently portraying the 
condition of the visible church, while Peter describes that of the 
world ; but a millennium is no more intimated in the one case than in 


the other. “A form of godliness” without its “power” suggests 





* 2 Thess. ii. 3. + Acts xv. 14. $1 John ii. 18. 
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something very different from the Old Testament pictures of the 
triumph of Christ’s Kingdom. To sum up, pre-millennialists claim to 
be able to point out many passages in which an age of righteousness 
and holiness on earth is represented as following the advent of the 
Lord. Many of these are so clear that all on both sides agree that 
such a succession is taught in thé Scripture. We ask those who 
insist that a millennium must yet occur defore the advent, to point out 
one equally clear passage wherein the coming of the Lord is repre- 
sented as introduced or preceded by a long and blessed reign of 
righteousness in a converted world. A Biblical statement to this 
effect has been often asked for, but to this day, so far as we know, it 
has never been given. Until such a passage has been clearly pointed 
out, we must still urge that under all the circumstances the fact that 
the New Testament nowhere asserts that sucha millennial period 
must precede the advent, affords at least very strong presumptive 
evidence that no such period is before that time to be expected. 

But it is argued that certain passages of Scripture do at least war- 
rant the zzference that a full triumph of the Gospel is to be expected 
before the coming of the Lord. Among these Scriptures we may 
note, first of all, the parable of the leaven, in Matt. xiii. 33. But 
granting that this parable does teach us that the kingdom of God 
shall work as an inward transforming power, and that at last all the 
world shall be subject to its blessed influence, surely this involves no 
teaching one way or the other as to the precise point before us. The 
question is zo¢ as to the transforming power of the Gospel, nor as to 
its final triumph, but as to whex and under what conditions the final 
triumph shall be reached, whether with or without a personal advent 
of the Lord in His judicial power. On this matter the parable is ab- 
solutely silent, and affords no justification for the conclusion which 
some have drawn fromit. It is indeed urged that the illustration of 
a gradual permeation, as by leaven, excludes the idea that the final 
supremacy of the Gospel on earth shall be brought about by any such 
catastrophe as a personal advent of the Lord in judgment. Plausible 
as this appears, however, the vision of Nebuchadnezzar in Dan. ii., 
interpreted by Daniel of the same general subject of the final triumph 
of the kingdom of God, should have made expositors less confident 
than some have been in, their conclusions from the parable of the 


leaven. In that vision also, the expansive power of the kingdom of 
God was represented under the image of growth. A stone grew until it 
“became a great mountain, and filled the whole earth.” Had that been 
all, one might have argued there as here, that the illustration excluded 
any great catastrophe of judgment as another element in bringing 
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about the final triumph of the heavenly kingdom. But this latter 
element, which is not mentioned in the parable of the leaven,* is ex- 
plicitly set forth in this prophetic vision. The image is represented 
as being smitten by the Stone upon its feet, z.¢., according to the in- 
terpretation of the prophet, in its latest chronological form. As a 
consequence of this it is not transmuted, but annihilated, and not 
until then is the stone represented as so growing as to fill the whole 
earth. But if the growth of the stone as representing the kingdom 
of God, did not exclude a great catastrophe of judgment, destroying 
the world power, in the former case, what right have we to assume 
that the illustration of the leaven, as setting forth the growth of 
the kingdom of God, does exclude a similar catastrophe, and neces- 
sarily teaches that the predicted triumph of the kingdom must be 
antecedent to the manifestation of the Lord in judgment? Indeed, 
the history of the church itself is a sufficient evidence that this much- 
quoted parable was not intended as an exhaustive statement of the 
causes which should bring about the final supremacy on earth of the 
kingdom of God. It is only designed to teach a single aspect of the 
subject, that from small beginnings the kingdom of God works in the 
world as an inward, transforming power. That this is true, no one can 
doubt. But it is equally true that this fact has not thus far excluded 
many great catastrophes, which have contributed, each in their meas- 
ure, to bring about at last the predicted end. But if the terms have 
not in fact excluded, for example, such destructive visitations as the 
overthrow of Jerusalem and judgment of the Jewish state, how do 
the terms exclude what we insist that the Old and New Testament 
prophets no less clearly predict, a still more terrible judgment of the 
Gentile world, accompanied by the appearing of the Lord in flaming 
fire, as the last antecedent to the full subjugation of the world to 
Christ ? 

Others, again, argue that the conversion of all nations before the 
coming of the Lord, is clearly implied, if not directly asserted, in the 
terms of the great commission, as given by Matthew, “Go ye, and 
make disciples of all the nations.” Does not this plainly teach that 


* The obvious reason for the omission of this element in this parable is the fact that 
the judgment is mentioned in other parables of the series, as, ¢.g,, that of the tares. 
This parable of the tares alone, to our mind, clearly excludes the doctrine of a millen- 
nium before theadvent. We heartily accept the following words of Archbishop Trench 
as to its teaching: ‘‘ We learn that evil is not, as so many dream, gradually to wane 
and to disappear before good, the world before the church, but is ever to develop 
itself more fully: even as on the other side, good is to unfold itself more and more 
mightily also. Thus it will go on, till at last they stand face to face, each in its highest 
manifestation, in the persons of Christ and of Antichrist.” (“ Notes on the Parables,” 
11th Amer. ed., p. 85: see also p. go.) 
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the nations will be converted, and that by the simple preaching of 
the Gospel, before the second coming of the Lord? This truly is a 
strange argument to hear from Calvinists! When we argue against 
Pelagians, we are accustomed to say that the fact that a command is 
given, is xot proof that it is either in the ability of man or in the plan 
of God that what is commanded be actually accomplished. That 
Christians are commanded to be absolutely perfect is not to be 
doubted. Shall we, then, on the same principle that is assumed in 
this interpretation of the great commission, also agree that we are to 
expect to see sinless perfection in this life? The truth is, that in 
neither case is the command intended to teach that the end for which 
we are bidden to strive will be certainly attained. In both cases alike 
the command is simply intended to set before Christians the goal at 
which the Lord will have them aim. Thus if He commands us to be 
perfect, He means that He will have us aim at this. We are not to 
relax our efforts so long as we come in the least short of a perfect 
likeness to our heavenly Father. Precisely so in the other case. The 
scope of our commission is co-extensive with the world. The dis- 
ciples were not to preach to the Jews alone, but seek to make dis- 
ciples of the Gentiles also. So long as there is one nation or one 
family in any nation that is not yet discipled to Christ, so long are 
we to continue laboring. But that the conversion of the nations, in 
the full, broad sense of that word, will not have been accomplished 
a thousand years or more before the advent, is suggested, if not in- 
deed clearly taught, by the very terms of the promise annexed, to 
be with us always, of course with special reference to the work 
commanded, “even unto the end of the age.” 

According to others, again, the doctrine of the conversion of 
the world before the advent is taught in Rom. xi. 25, where we 
read that “ blindness in part is happened to Israel till the fulness of 
the Gentiles be come in.” These words have been said to teach that 
“the Gentiles as a body, the mass of the Gentile world, will be con- 
verted before the restoration of the Jews as a nation,” and, therefore, 
by necessary consequence, before the appearing of the Lord. This 
interpretation, be it noted, if lexically possible, is not necessitated, 
as Meyer, ¢.g., admits, by the meaning of, the words. It is only one 
interpretation which the words as such will bear. But to this exposi- 
tion of the passage there are two fatal objections. In the first place, 
it makes the world at the time of the conversion of the Jews, to be in 
a converted state, and therefore filled with righteousness ; whereas, 
the Old Testament prophets, whenever they refer to the matter, 
uniformly represent the state of the Gentile world at the time of 
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Israel’s restoration, to be, on the contrary, so extremely bad as to 
call down the most overwhelming judgments upon all the nations 
among whom the Jews shall be found scattered. Thus we read in 
Joel iii. of great judgments as to come on the Gentiles at the time 
of the restoration of Israel, and the moral condition of the nations at 
that time is described, not as that of converted peoples, but in the 
following language: “ Let the heathen be wakened, and come up to 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, for there will I sit to judge all the heathen 
round about; put ye in the sickle, for the harvest is ripe, for their 
wickedness ts great.” To the same effect does the prophet Zechariah 
depict the condition of the Gentile nations in the 14th chapter of his 
prophecy, where he represents the nations at the time of Israel’s 
final restoration as guilty of the most frightful excesses. In a word, 
nowhere in the Old Testament do the prophets teach us that the 
Gentiles will be in a converted state at the time of the restoration 
of Israel, but that on the contrary, they will then be visited 
with terrible judgments because of their sins. In the second 
place, whereas, according to the interpretation under discussion, 
the conversion of the Gentile nations as such precedes the con- 
version of Israel and is a cause of it, the Old Testament proph- 
ets state the reverse order, and make the conversion of Israel to 
precede the conversion of the Gentile nations as such, and to be 
indeed in some way the cause or occasion of it. Thus, in Jer. iv. I, 
2, the dependence of the conversion of the Gentiles upon the turning 
of Israel to the Lord, as the pre-ordained condition, is expressly 
asserted, thus: “If thou wilt return, O Israel, return unto Me; and 
if thou wilt put away thy abominations out of thy sight, then thou 
shalt not remove .... and the nations shall bless ‘themselves in 
Him and in Him shall they glory.” Even the apostle Paul himself 
in this same 11th chapter, seems to teach the same doctrine, saying: 
“If the casting away of them was the reconciling of the world, what 
shall the receiving of them again be but life from the dead?”* We 
are compelled, therefore, to infer that it is not the conversion of the 
Gentile nations as such that will have the effect of “provoking the 
Jews to jealousy, so that they may obtain mercy,” but the saving of 
the complement to the election out of this present dispensation prior 
to Israel's redemption, which will at last contribute to this blessed 
effect. We thus are constrained on the ground of what seems to us 





* See also Zech. ii. 8-11 ; viii. 13, 20-23 ; xiv. 9, noting context, especially xii. 10, 
et seq., in all which reference to the restoration from Babylon is utterly excluded. Ben- 
gel, in his Gnomon, Joc, cit., also makes the conversion of the Gentile nations to 
follow that of Israel. 


31 
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the clear and direct teachings of the Old Testament prophets, to 
maintain that the words of the apostle Paul in Rom. xi. 25, do not 
prove what they are adduced to prove. But space will not allow 
further detail. We can only affirm, in general, with regard to all the 
passages that are adduced to prove that there will be a millennium 
before the advent, that in no case does any one of them assert that 
order, nor do the words in any case justify the inference which some 
have sought to draw from them. :We repeat, then, that the Script- 
ure nowhere declares that we are to expect a millennium of right- 
eousness before the Lord can come, and that, under all the circum- 
stances, this silence raises a very strong presumption against this 
expectation. 

2. In the line of the same argument it is to be remarked that the 
presumption against the asserted order is further strengthened by the 
fact that the predicted subjection of the nations to the Lord is never 
held up in the New Testament as a motive’ to the extension of the 
Gospel. Assuredly if the cpnversion of all nations is to be the grand 
result of all our evangelistic efforts, then it is most fitting that it should 
be continually held up as one of the great motives to press forward 
with the work. That in fact it is so used as a great motive to zeal and 
activity, every one knows who has attended a missionary meeting or 
reads our religious papers. But it is no less certain that this motive 
of which we in these days hear so much, is never oxce held up asa 
motive by our Lord or His apostles. The first preachers certainly 
had much more need of this encouragement than we have in these 
days of peace and quietness and much Christian profession, yet the 
Lord never gives it tothem. He sets before them many motives to 
faithfulness in the proclamation of His Gospel, but the conversion of 
the world is never one of those motives. Thecontrast with the 
modern style of awakening missionary zeal is most suggestive and is 
in itself a weighty argument. We claim that this fact as regards the 
practice of our Lord and His apostles is simply inexplicable, except 
upon the supposition that the Lord anticipated no such issue from 
the preaching of His servants. How else are we to account for the 
omission to use this great motive? 

3. But not only are the Scriptures silent as to any conversion of the 
world before the advent, when they might be expected by all means 
to speak, but they categorically teach what we are utterly unable to 
reconcile with such a doctrine. In the first place, the teaching of the 
Word of God as to the uncertainty of the advent is such as absolutely 
forbids any man to affirm that the advent is impossible in his genera- 
tion, and that a millennium must come first. “ Watch, for ye know 
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not when the time is,” is the sum of our Lord’s teaching on this sub- 
ject. Not once, but again and again, are we charged that we remem- 
ber the uncertainty of the time. We are told that when the Lord 
comes, it will be like “a snare,” like “the lightning,” like “ the thief 
at night.” How are such illustrations to be reconciled with the doc- 
trine that a millennium must yet begin and end. before the Lord can 
possibly appear? Were these illustrations only intended for the 
benefit of those who shall be living after this expected millennium 
shall have run its course? But how could the coming of the Lord 
be thus unexpected to believers, when the long millennium, the 
greatest and the most indubitable of all signs, should have come and 
gone? And let us note how carefully the Lord chooses His words ; 
so carefully that one would think that this theory of a millennium 
which must needs precede His coming could never have found a 
hearing in the church. For He said, expressly including both the 
near and the distant future in His language, “ Watch ye, for ye know 
not when the Master of the house cometh—at even, or at midnight, 
or at the cock-crowing, or in the morning.” And, as if this were not 
enough, He explicitly declares that these words applied alike to 
those who at that time heard them, and all others: “ What I say 
unto you, I say unto all, Watch.” We have a right to insist that 
those who tell us so confidently that the Lord will not come till a 
millennium shall have come and gone, that is, until the morning 
watch, shall explain clearly what the Lord meant by saying that we 
know not but that His coming may be in an earlier watch? It is the 
fashion of many such interpreters to expatiate, with a severity not 
undeserved, on the error of another class of prophetic expositors, who 
from time to time announce the year in which the coming of the 
Lord may be expected. They justly charge them with ignoring 
those plain words of Christ which tell us that no man knows the 
time. But is not the rebuke often no less deserved by many who in 
this rebuke others? Do not the same words which forbid us all to 
fix any date in the zear future by which the Lord must come, equally 
forbid us to fix any time in the more distant future, before which He 
cannot come? Just at this point the controversy comes to have not 
only a speculative, but a practical bearing. For while we are none of 
us required to have a certain theory of prophecy, with all the events 
of the future mapped out in their order, we are required to obey the 
commandments of the Lord. Of these commands no one is more 
emphasized than this, that because the time of His return is so 
utterly uncertain, we should be ever on the watch for Him. After 
all that has been said to the contrary, we are yet at an utter loss to 
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see how any man who really believes that a thousand years of uni- 
versally prevailing righteousness are yet before the church, can pos- 
sibly obey this particular commandment. We affirm, with the utmost 
confidence, that this command to watch carries with it, by necessary 
implication, a command to regard the coming of the Lord as always 
possibly at hand. To this effect the statement of our Confession of 
Faith in chapter xxxiii. section 3, has been rightly interpreted as 
teaching that “the designed effect of the attitude of uncertainty with 
regard to the second advent in which the saints are placed is, that 
they should regard it as always immediately impending.”* How the 
confident teaching which one often hears as to the coming millennium 
before the advent of the Lord can be reconciled with the words of 
Scripture and the above clear exposition of those words as set forth in 
the Westminster Confession, we have never yet been able to under- 
stand. 

To all this it is rejoined by Dr. Brown,t for example, that our Lord 
gave clear intimations of so much that must take place before He 
would return, that it is plain that He could not have intended that 
the generation then living should regard His advent as possible in 
their day. To this assertion it were enough to reply that our 
Lord expressly said that the disciples then living did not know but 
that He might come “in the even,” in that earliest watch of the 
night. It is perfectly certain that He did not intend any intimation 
of delay to be so explicit as to neutralize these words. Nor, indeed, 
is there anything in the terms of any prediction of a delay in His 
appearing, to indicate the length of that delay. We read these 
passages now, in the light of eighteen hundred years of history. But 
the early church had no experience to guide or suggest to them such 
a long interval as has proved to be intimated in these predictions. Is 
it said, “After a Jong time the Lord of those servants cometh” ? 
True, but the “long time” of the parable was comprehended in the 
lifetime of a man; and what was there to make them think it must 
needs be more in the fulfilment than in the parable itself? Did He 
say that “the Gospel must first be published among all nations”? True 
again, and we see now, how much time, through the remissness of the 
church, that preaching was to require. But how should they have known 
this? Howshould they have known, any more than we ourselves to-day, 
how extensive a preaching was to be understood as necessary to the 
purpose of “a witness” to all nations? Already, within thirty years, 

* Commentary on the Confession of Faith, by Professor A. A. Hodge, D.D., p. 536. 

+ In his work on ‘‘ The Second Advent.” 
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Paul could write to the Colossians, as if perhaps these words might have 
been already fulfilled, and say that the Gospel had gone forth “in all 
the world” (Col. i. 6). We must not read into these passages ideas 
of time which the words themselves do not of necessity convey, and 
could not have conveyed to the minds of those who first heard them. 
But Dr. Brown refers with great confidence to the words of Paul in 
1 Thess. ii. 1, 2, where, according to the authorized version, he ex- 
horts the Thessalonians that they “be not soon shaken in mind, 

. as that the day of Christ is at hand,” and tells them that that 
day cannot come “except there come a falling away first.” Here, 
it is urged, is a passage which effectually sets aside the whole 
force of this argument from the uncertainty of the Lord’s com- 
ing and the consequent duty of regarding the advent as “always 
possibly near.” Paul, we are told, here expressly forbids the Thessa- 
lonians to regard the advent as at hand, and tells them of an evil 
development which was to precede the advent and would occupy 
centuries in its growth. Therefore, it is inferred, we are no less at 
liberty to say that a thousand years of holiness must yet come and 
go before the Lord can come. To this argument we answer, in the 
first place, as above, that, however plain it has become to us that the 
predicted development of evil was to require centuries for its course, 
there is not a single word in the prediction which should necessarily 
suggest this. The prophecy contains not a single chronological note, 
absolutely nothing which, prior to fulfilment, could compel any one to 
believe that the advent was impossible in that generation. The 
utmost that the passage could teach was that the advent was not— 
to use the translation preferred by the American revisers—“ just at 
hand.” This might easily be true, and yet the advent, to human 
knowledge, be so possible within that generation as to make it no 
less imperative to watch for the indications of its more imminent ap- 
proach. And that, as a matter of fact, this prophecy, and others 
which contain these intimations of a delay in the advent, were not 
understood as necessarily involving any lengthened period, genera- 
tions before the advent, is a simple matter of historical fact. It 
was generally believed that the prophecy of “the man of sin” was 
to be fulfilled in a personal Antichrist, whose whole career would of 
course be run within a short human lifetime. And it is the noto- 
rious fact that the primitive church, with this epistle before them, 
did generally regard the second advent as quite possible in their 
own time. With this we might end the discussion of this passage ; 
but it will not be amiss to add yet further considerations which still 
more completely dispose of Dr. Brown’s attempted answer to the 
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present argument. If the interpretation suggested in the author- 
ized version be taken as correct, it supposes a state of mind among 
the Thessalonians of which we have no example in the primitive 
church. In later days it has often been that Christians, under the 
influence of false teaching, have been ‘“ shaken in mind” and 
“troubled” by the belief that the day of Christ was at hand. Of 
such a feeling in view of the possible nearness of the advent, the 
early church seems to have known nothing. On the contrary, to 
them the advent was an object of the most eager desire and affection- 
ate longing. The sooner it came, the greater reason for the believer 
to rejoice. The glimpse of the feelings of the Thessalonians, which 
is given in the first Epistle, shows us that they shared this universal 
feeling. How then could Paul have written as the authorized ver- 
sion represents him to have written? The difficulty disappears 
so soon as we adopt the more accurate rendering of the text of the 
revised version, “ Nor yet be troubled, .... as that the day of 
the Lord zs now present.” Thus, what troubled the Thessalonians was 
not the possible imminence of the advent, which could only have 
filled them with gladness, but what had been suggested by some false 
teachers, that the day of the Lord was “ xow present,”* and had brought 
with it no personal return of the Lord, and no resurrection of those 
whom they had laid to sleep in Jesus. In other words, their error 
was closely akin to that of Hymenzeus and Philetus, of which we else- 
where read, who “concerning the truth had erred, saying that the 
resurrection was past already.”’ This brings the epistle into full har- 
mony with the historical facts as to the attitude of the Thessalonian 
and other primitive churches with regard to the advent, and with this 
interpretation, even more undoubtedly than before, the counter argu- 
ment of Dr. Brown against our present position vanishes. We con- 
clude that there is really no such limitation placed anywhere in Script- 
ure upon the teaching of the Lord as to the uncertainty of the time 
of His appearing as makes it impossible for any given generation to 
regard the advent as possible, and, therefore, to be watched for in 
their day. 

4. But we find in the New Testament another class of statements even 
more distinctly exclusive of the theory of a millennium of righteous- 
ness before the advent. We have in the Gospels and Epistles many 
passages which professedly describe the condition of the world be- 
tween the first and the second advents. These descriptions are neither 
few, nor vague, nor of varied character. They are, on the contrary, 


* See Ellicott’s Commentary on 2 Thess.; also, Bengel’s Gnomon, Joc. sit. 
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numerous, distinct, and uniform in their representations. All alike 
they represent the condition of the world during the absence of the 
Lord as marked by the dominance of moral evil. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the present order of things as existing in time is called 
an a@i@v or “age,” commonly rendered “world.” This azon is 
represented as continuing till the second coming of the Lord, which 
is hence called “ the end of the age” (Mk. xiii. 39). With His appearing 
begins another “ azo,” or “age,” called, in distinction from the pres- 
ent, d viv ai@y, 0 ai@v 6 uéAAwv, “the age or world to come.” What 
has now the New Testament to say as to this present age, thus rep- 
resented as stretching from the day of Christ’s earthly life quite to His 
second coming? Absolutely nothing but evil. We are not told that 
it is partly good and partly bad, or that it was bad in the time of 
Christ, but might be expected gradually to grow better till it became 
good. On the contrary, it iscondemned throughout. Its wisdom is 
declared to be a wisdom which comes to nought and is, therefore, 
folly (1 Cor. ii. 6); its moral characteristic is said to be darkness (Eph. 
vi. 12); it iscalled this present evz/ age (Gal. i. 4); it has its god, who 
is, however, not the true and living God, but the devil (2 Cor. iv. 4); 
Christ came and gave Himself for our sins, that He might deliver us 
from it (Gal. i. 4); to it, therefore, we are not to be conformed (Rom, 
xii. 2); nor, like Demas, to love it (2 Tim. iv. 10), lest Demas’ end be 
ours. Any exception or limitation to this mode of representation is 
not to be found in the New Testament. How is it possible to recon. 
cile with this the modern doctrine that a large part, if not the largest 
part, of this present age* is to be marked by the binding of Satan, and 
such a blessed state of things as the Old Testament prophets so fully 
predict? With such general statements as to the character of the 
present age agrees the teaching of many of the parables. Thus we 
have, for example, the parable of the marriage of the king’s son (Matth 
xxii. I-14), the object of which is to set forth the historical transfer of 
the preaching of the Gospel from the Jews to the Gentiles. The state 
of things depicted is represented as reaching to the time of the mar_ 
riage, when the king comes in to see the guests. It thus covers this 
whole dispensation. And the application which the Lord himself 
makes of the parable, as regards this present dispensation, is that 
“many are called, but few are chosen.” But what meaning have 
these words as they stand in that parable, if for a large part or the 
most of the time, all are called, and all, or nearly all, are chosen? 





* Some have expressed the belief that we are to interpret the thousand years on the 
prophetic notation of a day fora year, and that the millennial age will therefore last 
360,000 years ! 
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5. The argument, to our mind, becomes if possible still more con- 
clusive, when we note the more specific predictions, touching the 
course of things from the apostolic age to the second advent. On 
the one hand, it is predicted that the Gospel should be preached “ for 
a witness” to all nations, and that “¢en”’—most significantly it does not 
say when all the nations have accepted the Gospel—but “ then,” 
when the world-wide witness shall be complete, “ the end shall come.” 
The words are such, plainly, as on the one hand to admit of very 
considerable delay, or, on the other hand, of comparatively little. 
We do not know how the Lord draws national lines, or how much 
preaching in any given nation is necessary in the mind of God to 
serve the defined purpose of “a witness,” or, as Peter puts it, “to 
take out a people.” The words do then predict a universal preaching 
of the Gospel, but do not state what shall be the saving result, more 
or less. That in any case it shall not result, in any true sense of the 
word, in the conversion of all nations, in the establishment of any 
such spiritual reign of righteousness as so many in our land and age 
expect, seems to us abundantly clear from two classes of predictions, 
namely: the predictions of the apostasy and the man of sin, and the 
predictions touching the Jewish nation. 

The classical passage touching the apostasy to be expected, is, as 
every Bible student knows, the prediction of Paul, in 2 Thess. ii. 
As regards the present argument it is quite immaterial what partic- 
ular development of evil is here predicted. That question is quite 
independent of the present argument, which is briefly as follows. 
The apostle in this passage undoubtedly predicts a certain develop- 
ment of evil which at the time of his writing was yet to be mani- 
fested before the coming of Christ. Of this “‘ mystery of lawlessness,” 
as he calls it, he makes two affirmations, which, we insist, are such as 
by no sound exegesis can allow us to maintain that according to the 
doctrine of Paul, a millennium of righteousness was, or is, to be 
expected before the Lord’s appearing. These affirmations are the 
following: First, that the evil had already begun to work in the 
days of the apostles; second, that it was to be brought to an end, 
éxipaveia Tis mapovoias avtov, “by the brightness of His coming.” 
It seems to us simply incontrovertible that the apostle does here repre- 
sent the development of evil of which he speaks as unbroken from his 
time quite to the advent. That a universal conversion should do away 
with the evil predicted, before the coming of the Lord, is impossible ; 
for the apostasy in question which is to be destroyed by the appearing 
of the Lord, is represented as historically and spiritually identical 
and continuous with that which Paul says was working even in his 
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day. It cannot, therefore, refer to any new development of evil yet 
to begin and run its course after the expected millennium. But this 
continuous and uninterrupted presence and working in the world and 
the church of the mystery of lawlessness from Paul’s day to the 
advent, utterly excludes the possibility of a thousand years or more 
of everywhere prevailing righteousness before that time. 

So plain is this that the force of the argument can only be evaded 
by denying, as Dr. Brown has done, that the phrase, “ the brightness 
of His coming,” refers to the expected personal advent. It must 
refer, say some, to a coming of the Lord by the Spirit, or, as others 
will have it, to a providential judgment, destroying the apostasy at 
the beginning of the millennial age. We regard this, however, as an 
utterly untenable exegesis of the passage. It can only be maintained 
by disregarding alike the whole context of this and the foregoing 
epistle, and the usage, absolutely uniform, of the terms employed. The 
terms involved are two, zapovoia and éximavera, As tothe former be 
it noted, first, that in the phrase, “ coming of the Lord,” etc., as we 
often have it in our English version, are represented two distinct 
terms in the original. Sometimes the word “come” stands for the 
Greek épyeoSaz, and when it does, we freely grant that it does not of 
necessity denote a literal coming of the Lord. It seems perfectly clear 
that while this Greek verb denotes sometimes, no doubt, the future 
visible and personal appearing of the Lord, in other places it no less 
clearly denotes a coming of the Lord by His Spirit, as in John xiv. 23, 
or in the ways of providential judgment, as in Rev. ii. 5, 16. While 
this is true, however, of the word “ coming” when it represents the 
Greek épyeoSaz, it is not true of that word when standing for the Greek 
mapovoia, Leaving the verse now in discussion out of the question, 
the word zapovoia occurs elsewhere twenty-three times in the 
New Testament, and in each of these places denotes and can denote 
only a personal and physical presence of the person of whom it is 
predicated. Thus Paul says, 1 Cor. xv., he was glad because of the 
mapovoia of Stephanas, and, 2 Cor. vi. 7, because of the zapovoia 
of Titus. He tells us that the Corinthians said that his “ bodily 
presence,” zapoucia, was “ weak,” and hopes for the Philippians, that 
by his zapovoia again among them their rejoicing may be more 
abundant, Phil. i. 26, and that meantime they may obey not as in 
his zapovoia only, but also in his absence. In 2 Thess. ii. 9, we 
read of the zapovoia of “the man of sin.” So in all the other 
sixteen places where the word occurs, it is admitted to refer to the 
personal advent of the Lord. Of these sixteen instances, five occur 
in the preceding part of the epistles to the Thessalonians, and indis- 
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putably refer to the personal advent of the Lord. Indeed, that 
mapovoia of the Lord, as every one admits, is the specific subject of 
these two epistles. When it occurs, says the apostle, “the dead in 
Christ shall rise,’ and the living saints shall be translated. Concern- 
ing the same zapovoia he exhorts them again in 2 Thess. ii. that 
they be not shaken in mind or troubled ; and tells them that that day 
of the zapovoia shall not come except there come the apostasy first 
and that man of sin be revealed, whom the Lord shall destroy with the 
manifestation of His zapovoia, And we are asked to believe that, 
suddenly in this, the sixth instance in these two epistles of the employ- 
ment of this word hitherto denoting that which is their special subject, 
the apostle uses the word in a sense entirely different from that in 
which he had always employed it before, and that without the 
slightest intimation that he now referred, not to the zapovoia of 
which he had all along been writing, but to a spiritual or providential 
mapovoia, entirely distinct from it! How can any one believe this? 
The case becomes the stronger that what has been said of tapovoia, 
may also, substantially, be said of the word éxipaveta, which is 
coupled with it. Like zapovoia, that is only used in the New Tes- 
tament of a visible manifestation. Its usage is even more precise, 
for in each of the five other places in which it occurs, it is applied 
only to the personal appearing of the Lord Azmself, once to His first 
advent, four times to the second. It would be impossible, we believe, 
to find in New Testament Greek any phrase which should more pre- 
cisely and unambiguously denote the visible, bodily appearing of the 
Lord. And yet, in order to escape the otherwise inevitable conclu- 
sion that there will be a personal advent before the full subjection of 
the world to Christ, we are asked to believe that Paul again, in the 
case of this word also, used it in a sense which it has nowhere else 
in the New Testament, to denote either a temporal judgment by 
purely natural and providential causes, or the manifestation of the 
Lord by His Spirit! We are free to say that if this phrase, T/) 
EQLPAVELA TIS TAPOOVIAS avtov, as here occurring, does not refer to 
the glorious, visible appearing of the Lord as that which is to destroy 
“the man of sin,’ there is to our mind an end of certainty in 
Scripture language, and we should feel an emotion akin to despair 
in endeavoring to determine with any confidence what the words 
even of the plainest Scriptures might certainly mean. The passage, 
therefore, as we conclude, teaches, in the most explicit language 
possible, that there will not be any universal subjection of the world 
to Christ previous to His personal appearing. The apostle ex- 
pressly represents the development of evil which culminates at the 
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appearing of “the man of sin” as continuous from his time to the 
second advent of the Lord. How can the argument be set aside? 
It stands thus: No universal subjection of the world to Christ, such 
asthe Old Testament predicts, with the “mystery of lawlessness” 
working and the apostasy standing. But, according to Paul, this 
evil development stretches continuously from his day to the advent. 
Therefore, there can be no universal subjection of the world to Christ 
prior to the advent. 

But we reach the same conclusion no less certainly by another and 
quite independent line of prediction. It is agreed by all that so long 
as the Jewish nation remains cast out in unbelief with the curse upon 
them, there can be no millennium. It is by a large proportion of com- 
mentators also agreed that the conversion of Israel, and perhaps their 
restoration to their own land,is to be the grand event. which will 
mark the initiation of the millennial age. According to Dr. Brown and 
many others who follow him, this restoration of Israel, however, is to 
precede, by more than a thousand years, the personal appearing of 
the Lord. We claim that, on the contrary, the Scriptures represent 
the rejection of Israel as continuing to the coming of the Lord, and 
place their conversion again and again in immediate connection with 
that event. First of all, we may here note the eschatological dis- 
course of our Lord in Matthew xxiv., and parallel passages. What- 
ever differences of detail we may meet in interpretation, there is 
little, if any, doubt that the predictions of tribulation which we 
find in that chapter before the 28th verse do have reference to the 
overthrow of Jerusalem by the Roman armies in 70 A.D. But the 
29th verse reads: “ Immediately after the tribulation of those days 
shall the sun be darkened, . . . . and then shall appear the sign of 
the Son of Man in heaven, and then shall all the tribes of the earth 
mourn, and they shall see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory.” In this statement many have 
seen a great difficulty, in that, at first sight, it seems to predict a 
coming of the Son of Man in the clouds of heaven in immediate con- 
nection with the destruction of Jerusalem. To meet this difficulty, 
many have been the expedients. Certain rationalistic commentators 
boldly say that Christ expected or taught that He would come on 
that occasion, but was mistaken. That, of course, we may dismiss. 
Others have assumed that the coming is undoubtedly the second 
coming, but that we have here a sudden and unmarked transition 
from the Jewish to the final judgment. But this overlooks the force 
of evSéws, “immediately.” Others, again, hold that the words in 
question have a double sense; that, in other words, the Lord speaks 
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of the destruction of the Jewish nationality in terms borrowed from 
the scenes of the second coming. This, it is assumed, He might 
the more fitly do, that the Jewish judgment was, without doubt, a 
type of the greater judgment yet to come, when He shall indeed ap- 
pear in glory. But this, and every interpretation which would find 
in these words either an exclusive or partial reference to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, is exposed to certain fatal objections. First, 
while, as admitted above, the English phrase, “the coming of the 
Lord,” does not of necessity refer to the second advent, yet usage is 
not thus variant as to the phrase, “ coming of the Son of Man in the 
clouds of heaven.” No phrase in the New Testament has a more 
precise and definite meaning. It can be shown that always and 
only, in every other place, it refers to the personal, glorious appear- 
ing, and that only. This alone should make us hesitate long before 
assuming here a meaning so at variance with the ordinary usage of 
the phrase. But, quite apart from that, the reference of these words 
to the destruction of Jerusalem is absolutely excluded by the fact 
that the coming in question, whatever its nature may be, figurative 
or literal, is expressly said to take place “after” the Jewish tribulation. 
It is thus as plain as possible that it cannot be identical with it. 
When now we ask history whether there was any great judgment 
“immediately after” the destruction of Jerusalem, which might fitly 
be described by such startling and exceptional phraseology as a 
“coming of the Son of Man in the clouds of heaven,” history an- 
swers that there was then nothing of the kind. What are we then to 
make of the passage? Luke’s account gives us the true solution of 
the difficulty. According to Luke’s version of the discourse, our 
Lord did not make the term “ tribulation ” to include—as so many, 
with Matthew alone before their eyes, have hastily assumed—ov/y the 
destruction of the Holy City and the accompanying calamities. On the 
contrary, according to Luke, the Lord specifically included in the tribu- 
lation predicted, not only the destruction of the city, the massacre and 
enslavement of the people, but a scattering of the Jews among all 
nations, and a treading down of Jerusalem by the Gentiles “ until the 
time of the Gentiles be fulfilled” (Luke xxi. 24). These words clearly 
forbid us to limit the tribulation to the scenes immediately connected 
with the siege and capture of the Holy City by Titus. So far from 
this the tribulation comprehends the whole long series of calamities 
which have befallen the Jewish nation from that day quite to the 
present time. The tribulation predicted has been, and is still, a 
present, visible fact of history. The Jews are still captive among all 
nations—-a nation without a country. Despite the endeavors and 
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intentions of a Julian and a Napoleon to restore and rebuild Jerusa- 
lem, the city has continued, as the Lord foretold, to be trampled 
underfoot, first by the Romans, then by the Saracens, and then by 
the Ottoman Turk, as to-day. But this present time of Israel’s 
tribulation is, sooner or later, to end. This is foretold by almost all 
the prophets. The very phrase, “after that tribulation,” in this 
passage, teaches the same truth. The coming spoken of, whatever 
it be, is therefore clearly future, and is to follow closely upon the 
cessation of Israel’s present tribulations. But what is to happen 
when the Jewish tribulation ends? How could words be plainer 
than this solemn declaration: “ Immediately after the tribulation of 
those days shall the sun be darkened And then shall appear 
the sign of the Son of Man in heaven And they shall see the Son 
of Man coming in the clouds of heaven with power and great glory.” 
“ Immediately,” evSéws! The word occurs eighty times in the New 
Testament, and always denotes the closest consecution of one event 
upon another. How, then, we can find room to thrust in here a 
thousand or 360,000 years of millennial glory between the termina- 
tion of the Jewish tribulation and the advent, without the most 
violent and unwarrantable “ ezsegesis,” we are quite at a loss to see. 
In a word, then, the argument stands thus: There can be no millen- 
nium while Israel’s tribulation lasts. But the Lord tells us that the 
ending of that tribulation shall be “immediately” followed, not by a 
millennium of peace and righteousness, but by distress and perplexity 
of nations, and other solemn omens of His instant appearing. Mil- 
lennium, therefore, there cannot be, this side of the glorious epiphany. 

This interpretation, which takes the words in their ordinary and 
obvious sense, is further confirmed by other Scriptures, which dis- 
tinctly synchronize the repentance of Israel and the second appearing 
of Messiah. Thus, in Rev. i. 7, we read, “ Behold, He cometh with 
cloyds, and every eye shall see Him, and all kindreds of the earth 
shall wail because of Him.” That these words are an announcement 
of the second advent is generally agreed. But if the first phrase 
undoubtedly refers us to the sublime vision in the book of Daniel, 
where one like unto the Son of Man comes in the clouds of heaven 
to receive for himself a kingdom, the latter phrase (found also in 
Matt. xxiv. 30) is no less certainly a literal translation of the Hebrew 
of Zechariah xii. 10. The event described by Zechariah is thus 
directly connected by the apostle, as also by the Lord, with the 
glorious appearing of Christ in the clouds of heaven. But, without 
doubt, what the prophet Zechariah there describes is the future 
national repentance of Israel, when there shall be poured out upon 
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them “the Spirit of grace and of supplications,” and “ they shall look 
upon Him whom they have pierced, and shall mourn for Him as one 
mourneth for his only son,” and “there shall be a fountain opened 
to the house of David and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem for sin 
and for uncleanness.”’ It is easy, of course, to seek to evade the force 
of this by asserting, as many have done, that the Lord and the apos- 
tles did not mean to indicate an interpretation, but only an application 
of the words of the prophets, without thereby signifying anything as 
to their actual meaning. But this is a mere assumption, and requires 
to be rigidly proven. The onus probandi is on those who make ‘the 
assertion. The principle of interpretation therein assumed seems to 
us perilous in the extreme. If we may set aside New Testament 
intimations as to the meaning of Old Testament prophecies in this 
fashion, when they refer to the second advent, what good reason can 
be shown why the rationalist should not in like manner deal as he 
does with New Testament applications of Old Testament passages to 
the first advent? Are we told of great difficulties if we accept these 
interpretations? That may easily be granted; but where in all 
these eschatological prophecies do we find difficulties greater than 
those which appear in Isaiah’s prophecy of the virgin who should 
bring forth a child, as applied to our Lord by Matthew ? 

The words in question, therefore, we conclude, in full accord with 
the foregoing argument, synchronize the repentance of Israel with 
the second advent of Israel’s Messiah. It is beholding Him that be- 
comes at last, by the power of the Holy Spirit, to the whole Jewish 
nation, as did His visible appearing to Saul of Tarsus, the “ one born 
out of due time,” the occasion of a deep and true repentance.* 

This argument is further confirmed when we observe the phrase- 
ology used by Zechariah in the context of the same prophecy and the 
application of the same by the apostle Paul. For in ch. xiv., Zecha- 
riah tells us that in that day of Israel’s redemption, the feet of the 
Lord “shall stand upon the Mount of Olives, which is before Jeru- 
salem on the east’; “and,” he adds, “the Lord my God shall come 
and all the saints with thee.” Not to urge the fact that the minute 
topographical detail of the passage and its context would seem utterly 
to resist all attempts to explain this away as a merely figurative ap- 
pearing of the Lord, we find that the apostle Paul, in 1 Thess. iii. 13, 
directly applies the latter phrase to the future glorious advent of the 
Lord with all His saints. If any further confirmation be needed as to 


*See Prof. Plumptre’s “ Exposition of the Epistles to the Seven Churches,” p. 27. 
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the teaching of these and yet other passages* that might be cited, we 
have it in the discourse of Peter to the Jews in Acts iii. 19. Accord- 
ing to the accurate rendering of the revised version, he used the fol- 
lowing language as an argument why the Jews should turn from their 
sins: “ Repent ye and turn again, that your sins may be blotted 
out, that so there may come seasons of refreshing from the pres- 
ence of the Lord, and that he may send the Christ who hath been 
appointed for you, even Jesus, whom the heavens must receive until 
the times of restoration of all things.” In justification of this render- 
ing adopted by the revisers, it may be observed that the received ver- 
sion has disregarded uniform usage in making the final particle 673 
to have a temporal sense. The meaning of the word absolutely forbids 
the old rendering, “ that your sins may be blotted out when the times 
of refreshing shall come from the presence of the Lord,” etc. The Jews, 
then, are herein exhorted to repent 7” order “ that God may send the 
Christ who hath been appointed for them, even Jesus.”’ As to what 
the words may mean, we have the authority of Prof. Addison Alex- 
ander for saying that the sending of Christ “ cannot refer to our Lord’s 
first appearance as a Saviour, which had already taken place,” but 
must refer “either to His visible return hereafter, or to His presence in 
the hearts of individuals.” He thinks that the latter is a better motive 
to repentance, and, if we understand him, he is therefore inclined to 
prefer it, but candidly adds that “the reference of the words to the 
second advent agrees with all analogy and usage, as the Father is not 
elsewhere to send the Son, as He is said to send the Spirit into the 
hearts of men, as a matter of inward and invisible experience, but into 
the world as a literal external fact of history.”+ It, then, is a fact that 
this passage, according to “all analogy and usage,” represents the 
second appearing of the Lord as immediately conditioned in the Di- 
vine plan by the repentance of the Jewish nation.{ Peter teaches that 
whenever Israel repents, Christ will come, and thus confirms the con- 
clusion before reached, that there will intervene no long millennial 
period between Israel’s conversion and the advent. 


But this exhibition of Scriptural argument, if by no means ex- 





* As, for example, Dan. xii. 1-3,6, 7, where the end of Israel’s tribulation is explicitly 
synchronized with the resurrection of the righteous ; and also Is. xxv. 8, with context, 
as applied by Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 54. 


+ See his “ Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles,” sud loc. cit. 


¢ So did Samuel Rutherford understand the Scripture. He writes, “ I have been this 
time by-passed, thinking much of the incoming of the kirk of the Jews. Pray for them. 
. . « » That were a glad day to see us and them both sit down at one table, and Christ 
at the head of the table. Then would our Lord come shortly with his fair guard to 
hold his great court.” (‘‘ Letters,” p. 49.) 
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haustive, must suffice for the present occasion. We conclude, in full 
accord with the direct statement of the Apocalypse, that the time 
when “the kingdom of the world” becomes “the kingdom of our 
Lord and of his Christ,” is the “ time of the dead to be judged,” “ and 
the time to give their reward to... . the prophets, and to the 
saints”; * that is to say, it is the time of the glorious appearing of the 
Lord to execute judgment, and not an epoch a thousand years or 
more before it. The modern doctrine of a millennium of righteous- 
ness between the present time and the second advent, we are thus 
compelled to regard as certainly contrary to the teachings of the in- 
spired Word. We look not for a millennium first, but for “that 
blessed hope, His glorious appearing.” 

6. We can add on the present occasion but one more argument. 
A doctrine may be rightly judged by its fruits. Let the now prevail- 
ing theory of a millennium of righteousness before the advent be tested 
in this way. We claim that the effect of the general reception of 
the doctrine of a millennial age before the advent has proven the 
occasion of a very general departure from the apostolic type of preach- 
ing and teaching concerning the advent. Thus, from the apostles 
there are few doctrines of which we hear more than of the second ad- 
vent ; it is equally certain that from the pulpit of to-day, in our own 
land at least, there are few doctrines of which we hear less. And the 
contrast is no less evident in the form in which it is set forth, when 
spoken of at all. In the writings of the apostles and the early Chris- 
tians the advent is undeniably always spoken of as possibly near. 
“ We which are alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord,” is 
the key-note of apostolic preaching on this subject. But when does 
one hear preaching of this tone from the lips of one holding the now 
prevailing view upon this subject? It is affirmed, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that in these respects the preaching of our time in Amer- 
ica has sadly fallen away from the apostolic standard. It is affirmed, 
moreover, that this declension from the apostolic type of preaching is 
directly and demonstrably due to the general acceptance of the doc- 
trine that a millennium must intervene between the present time and 
the appearing of the Lord. For the change is quite a modern one. 
One needs only to go back to the writings of Luther, or even of 
Rutherford, or Knox, or Baxter, to find the advent spoken of in a very 
different tone from what is commonly heard in these days. The de- 
clension may be traced back, we believe, quite distinctly to about the 
time of the first promulgation of the modern doctrine by Mr. Whitby 


* Rev. xi. 15, 18, Revised Version, Cf., x. 7. 
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in the early part of the last century. And it is plain that the con- 
nection between the doctrine in question and the modern type of 
preaching on the advent is not accidental, but logical and necessary. 
For how can a man who on the one Sabbath tells his people of a 
glorious millennium yet to come before the appearing of the Lord, 
speak on the next Sabbath of those among his hearers “who are 
alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord’’? But this is not all, 
For while, on the one hand, in almost all the preaching of the day. 
we hear much of a good time which is coming before the advent 
of the Lord, we find the apostles continually warning the church 
that the last days, however much of “the form of godliness” there 
may be, shall be not good days, but evil and “ perilous times.” 
Where men are now often even heard warning their people against 
the idea of some modern interpreters of prophecy that the appearing 
of the Master may be near, we hear Christ, even two thousand years 
ago, warning His disciples against ever saying in their hearts, ‘My 
Lord delayeth His coming,” or looking forward in this present age to 
times of peace and safety. The earnest piety and loyalty to Christ 
of many who preach after this manner no one can justly dispute ; 
but that only makes the irresistible logic of this erroneous theory 
only the more evident, that even the best of men have not found 
themselves practically able to resist its influence upon their preaching. 
That the facts are as indicated, no observant person will dispute. And 
from the fact of this contrast in these points between the modern 
and the primitive style of preaching, we argue, and believe that the 
argument is one which cannot be answered, that whatever may be 
the exact truth on many matters of detail, and however we may be 
mistaken or be in the dark on many points, it is, or ought to be, 
self-evident that any theory of interpretation, which, both by the 
laws of an inevitable logic and as a matter of historical fact, thus 
constrains even the best of men to deviate so widely from the tone of 
the apostolic preaching on these subjects, is proven by that very fact 
to be erroneous. We are not bound at once to explain all difficul- 
ties, or to frame for ourselves at once another theory, but without 
waiting for that, we are bound to reject and keep forever clear of all 
such theories as logically and practically hinder us from preaching 
precisely as the Lord and the inspired apostles preached. 

From the above considerations we are compelled to conclude that 
the numerous prophecies in the Old Testament of a reign of right- 
eousness on earth cannot possibly refer to a period of time before the 
advent of the Lord, but must find their fulfilment, in some sense or 
other, after that event. That in our endeavors to adjust these 
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prophecies in their mutual relations and frame to ourselves a con- 
sistent and clear picture of the precise nature and order of events 
which shall succeed the advent, we shall meet with difficulties, and 
that some of these may even be beyond our power as yet to solve, 
those who have most studied these questions, will be the most ready 
to admit. But this is only what, in dealing with subjects of this 
nature, we might reasonably expect, and even though many questions 
may be asked which we cannot answer, difficulties urged which we 
cannot explain, it will by no means follow that the arguments adduced 
aboveare nullified. Great as the difficulties may be on the hypothesis 
for which we have argued, yet if to be rid of these we set aside the 
plain Scriptures cited, and affirm in the face of them an age of 
universal holiness before the advent, we find ourselves involved in 
difficulties greater far. To review objections in detail would prolong 
this article far beyond a fitting limit. W 


e must content ourselves 
with one or two suggestions which bear in a 


general way upon many 
of the most serious difficulties which have been urged against the 
doctrine advocated. 

Let it be observed, in the first place, that the doctrine of a pre- 
millennial advent, as such, contradicts or sets aside no essen- 
tial truth held by the consensus of evangelical churches. It is 
fully admitted that there shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of 
the just and the unjust, the one unto life, the other unto condemna- 
tion. It is no less unreservedly admitted that in the sense understood 
by evangelical theologians of all churches, the righteous who shall 
rise at Christ’s appearing and reign with Him, will rise in “ spiritual 
bodies,” and will not re-enter upon old earthly occupations after the 
old earthly manner. ‘“ They shall neither marry or be given in mar- 
riage, but shall be as the angels of God.” The doctrine of the reign 
of the saints with Christ involves no denial or qualification of this 
plainly revealed truth, as some have mistakenly imagined. It is also 
admitted that all, both the righteous and the wicked, shall “ appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ,” to be judged “ according to the 
deeds done in the body,” and that the awards in either case will be 
eternal and irreversible. All essential eschatological truth is thus 
fully admitted, nor is any additional doctrine held which conflicts 
with it. Assertions sometimes made to the contrary, rest either upon 
misapprehensions, or are true only as to the vagaries of individual 
errorists. Again, the difficulties which many find in the doctrine, 
are, we believe, very many of them due to a failure to bear in mind 
the principle of prophetic perspective. That two events are men- 
tioned together or in immediate succession does not prove that they 
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will occur simultaneously in immediate succession, except it be di- 
rectly so stated, as, ¢.g., in Matth. xxiv. 29, where it is said that the 
consecution will be immediate. We believe that under the applica- 
tion of this principle a very large part of the difficulties which Dr. 
Brown* and many others find in the doctrine of a pre-millennial ad- 
vent disappear. Illustrations might be multiplied. 

Thus, it is assumed that the phrase “ day of the Lord” denotes a pe- 
riod comparatively brief, and then since, if so, it is plainly impossible 
for the numerous events of most diverse character which pre-millen- 
nialists understand the Scriptures to assign to that day, to take place in 
so short time, we are told that the pre-millennialist doctrine involves 
inevitable absurdities and contradictions to plain Scriptures. And 
yet it is clear that while often two events may be of such a nature 
that to affirm their simultaneous occurrence would involve contradic- 
tion, yet, if time be extended so as to allow of one succeeding the 
other, the alleged contradiction disappears. To illustrate: it is often 
objected, that since a resurrection and judgment of the wicked is 
admitted to take place at the close of the millennial period, therefore 
the pre-millenarian doctrine makes Christ to come again a thousand 
years or more before “the judgment day,” whereas the Scriptures 
teach that He will not come until that day. The whole force of this 
objection, in all its various forms, is derived from the unproved 
assumption that the “day of judgment” is a brief space of time, an 
epoch rather than a lengthened period. But we do not thus under- 
stand the Scripture. As soon as Christ comes, with the resurrection 
and translation of the living saints, judgment undoubtedly begins 
“at the house of God,” but surely it does not therefore follow that 
it must very shortly end. As a matter of fact, pre-millennialists 
commonly regard “the day of the Lord” as covering a lengthened 
interval of time, from the first to the second resurrections, charac- 
terized by successive and very diverse acts of Christ as King and 
Judge both of the living and the dead. That the words “day” and 
“hour,” so often applied to the judgment, or the time of Christ’s 
parousia, by no means of necessity imply a short period, every Bible 
student should know. So, while it is true that the phrase “the last 
day,” for example, denotes a known and definite period, it by no 
means follows that it denotes a brief period. Nor does the word 
“hour” any more of necessity imply a brief space of time. For if 
we read in John v. 28, 29, of an Hour “in the which all that are in 
their graves shall hear the voice of the Son of Man, and shall come 





* In his book on ‘‘ The Second Advent,” passim. 
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forth,” so do we also read in the immediately preceding context, ver. 
25, of an “hour” which “now is,” in which the (spiritually) dead 
“ shall hear the voice of the Son of Man and they which hear shall 
live,” and again of an “hour,” John iv. 21, 23, when neither in Jeru- 
salem nor in the mountain of Samaria, men “shall worship the Father,” 
etc. But in point of fact in each of these last two instances the 
term “hour” is proven to have covered already a period of more 
than eighteen centuries. Why may not the “hour” which is to be 
signalized by the resurrection of all the dead from the graves, for all 
these words teach, also denote a period of centuries? Similar 
remarks may be made as regards the Greek word zapoveza, denoting 
strictly the “presence,” as distinguished from the é¢pyeoSaz or 
“coming” of the Lord. The latter term necessarily excludes 
lengthened duration, but surely the former does not. The fa- 
rousia or “presence” of the Lord, may easily be either brief or 
greatly prolonged. Paul’s parousia in Corinth, 2 Cor. x. 10, lasted 
two years; the first parousia of our Lord, thirty-three years; the 
parousia of “the man of sin,” 2 Thess. ii. 9, if, at least, with the 
Westminster divines, we understand the Papal succession to be pre- 
dicted, has continued already over twelve hundred years; if so, why 
may not the pzrousia of the Lord, spoken of in the previous verse, 
cover as long a period? And that Christ’s coming will introduce a 
period or azon of lengthened duration, is distinctly intimated in Acts 
iii. 19, 21, where we read of “times of restoration,” and “times of 
refreshing” from the presence of the Lord, to be introduced by His 
future advent. Analogous expressions, where we have xazpot or 
xpovol, are “the times of the Gentiles,” Luke xxi. 24; “times of 
ignorance,” Acts xvii. 30; “the last times,” 1 Peter i. 20; in all of 
which these plurals indicate a lengthened dispensational. period, 
There is, therefore, no reason to assume that the “day of the Lord” 
must be a brief period, but rather that it will probably prove to have 
a lengthened duration. And that being granted, if we mistake not, 
a very large part of the difficulties urged against the pre-millennialist 
eschatology cease to be insuperable. 

We note further but a single common practical objection. We are 
often told that pre-millennialism tends to discourage all missionary 
zeal. But the objection holds good neither in logic nor in fact. It 
does not hold good in logic, first, because the conversion of the 
world is in no case the only or the highest motive to missionary 
work. The Jove of Christ, constraining to obedience to His last com- 
mand, is a higher and more powerful motive than a certain numerical 
result. Again, the pre-millennialist believes as much as those who 
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differ with him, that the Gospel must be published among all nations 
before the kingdom will come. Nor does he miss the inspiration 
given by the hope of seeing many saved. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve that God is visiting the Gentiles, not merely for an unfruitful 
witness, but “to take out of them a people”; that Scripture (as also 
experience) teaches that mighty outpourings of the Holy Spirit are 
included in God’s plan for the present dispensation ; and that, as the 
result of all this, however few relatively may be saved out of any 
given generation, the saved from the present age shall at last be found 
to be “a great multitude, which no man can number.” But beside 
all these motives, common to all of us alike, pre-millennialism furnishes 
others of great power and peculiar to that doctrine. It makes the 
appearance of the glorious kingdom a practical possibility of the near 
future, as the contrary doctrine cannot. To convert the world is not 
in man’s power; but to witness to all nations is in the power of the 
church, even in this generation. We believe that, if but that be 
done, the Lord will come, and with Him the great victory of the 
ages, the first resurrection, and the everlasting kingdom. If other 
motives have power alone, how much the more with these super- 
added? Finally, the sincere belief in the possible imminence of the 
advent, which allows of no interposition of a millennium before that 
event, so far from hindering men from the mission field, is a mighty 
quickener to the conscience in deciding on a field of labor.- Will a 
man argue, “The Lord may be near, therefore I will neglect His 
great commission”? So much for the logical issue of the doctrine. 
And the objection to the doctrine is as baseless in fact as in logic. 
In reality the facts are the exact reverse of what objectors tell us we 
should expect. They furnish an argument for the doctrine, and not 
against it. No age, probably, has seen greater missionary activity 
than the second century of our era; but that was, without doubt, 
just the age when the doctrine of the pre-millennial advent was held 
more extensively than at any subsequent period. Asa matter of fact, 
pre-millenarians are found ina much more numerous proportion among 
foreign missionaries than among the ministry at home, and there are 
no missionaries who are working more joyously and hopefully than 
they. Illustrations are numerous. In the North India Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, the majority (a few years ago, to our knowl- 
edge, two-thirds) are pre-millenarians. The largest mission in China 
is the “China Inland Mission.” It numbers some seventy foreign 
laborers, who, we are told on the best authority, are pre-millennial- 
ists, almost toa man. The missionaries of the E. London Institute 
in Africa, on the Congo, are, we understand, generally pre-mille- 
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narians. That same East London Training Institute, under pre- 
millenarian teaching, has sent out one hundred foreign missionaries 
within six years. Is there a theological school in America that can 
point to a record better or as good? The recent munificent gifts of 
Mr. Robert Arthington, of Leeds, England, to the foreign mission 
work in steamers and in money, are noted with thankfulness among 
all churches. But he, again, is a man who is inspired by the pre- 
millennialist faith. So also, as regards Mr. Moody, Major Whittle, 
and like-minded Christian laymen, who of late years have done so 
much to take the Gospel to the masses, it is the well-known and 
suggestive fact, that they (to a man, if we mistake not,) are pre-mil- 
lenarians. The objection, then, that pre-millennialism hinders mis- 
sionary activity, has as little foundation in fact as it has in sound 
reason. Asa matter of fact, the belief in the doctrine of the pre- 
millennial advent is, to a degree little suspected by many, one of the 
great living forces which is to-day, the whole world over, sending 
earnest men to save the lost among the heathen, both abroad and at 
home. S. H. KELLOGG. 





BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 


E shall first consider the origin and history of Biblical The- 
ology, and then its position and importance with reference 
to other departments of Theological Encyclopedia. 


I.—THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 


Biblical Theology, as a Theological Discipline, had its origin in the 
effort to throw off from the Bible the accumulated traditions of 
Scholasticism, guard it from the perversions of Mysticism, and defend 
it from the attacks of Rationalism. Its growth has been through a 
struggle with these abnormal tendencies, until it has established a 
well-defined system, presenting the unity of the Scriptures as a divine 
organism, and justly estimating the various human types of religion, 
doctrine, and morals. 

The Bible is the divine revelation as it has become fixed and per- 
manent in written documents of various persons in various periods 
of History, collected in one body called the Canon, or Sacred Script- 
ures. All Christian Theology must be founded on the Bible, and 
yet the various theologians of the various Christian churches, and the 
various periods of Christian History have differed greatly in their use 
of the Bible. Each age has its own providential problems to solve in 
the progress of our race, and seeks in the divine word for their solu- 
tion, looking from the point of view of its own immediate and pecul- 
iar necessities. Each temperament and characteristic tendency of 
human nature approaches the Bible from its own peculiarities and 
necessities. The subjective and the objective, the form and the sub- 
stance of knowledge, the real and the ideal, are ever readjusting them- 
selves to the advancing generations. If the Bible were a codex of 
laws, or a system of doctrines, there would still be room for differ- 
ence of attitude and interpretation, but inasmuch as the Bible is 
rather a collection of various kinds of Literature, poetry and prose, 
history and story, oration and epistle, sentence of wisdom and dra- 
matic incident ; and, as a whole, concrete rather than abstract, the 
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room for difference of attitude and interpretation is vastly enhanced. 
Principles are not always distinctly given, but must ordinarily be de- 
rived from a concrete body of truth and facts, and concrete relations ; 
and everything depends upon the point of view, method, process, 
and the spirit with which the study is conducted. 

Thus the mystic spirit arising from an emotional nature and unfold- 
ing into a more or less refined zsthetic sense, seeks union and com- 
munion with God, direct, immediate, and vital, through the religious 
feeling. It either strives to break through the forms of religion to 
the spiritual substance, or else by the imagination sees allegories in 
the forms, or modes of divine manifestation in sensuous outlines and 
colors of beauty and grandeur, to be interpreted by the religious xs- 
thetic taste. The Religious element is disproportionately unfolded, 
to the neglect of the doctrinal and ethical. This mystic spirit exists 
in all ages and in most religions, but it was especially prominent in 
the Ante-Nicene Church, and in Greek and Oriental Christianity, and 
was distinguished by its intense devotion and its too exclusive absorp- 
tion in the contemplation of God and of Jesus Christ as God and 
Saviour. Its exegesis is characterized by the allegorical method. 

The scholastic spirit seeks union and communion with God by 
means of well-ordered forms. It searches the word of God for a well- 
defined system of law and doctrine by which to rule the Church and 
control the world. It arises from an intellectual nature, and grows 
into a more or less acute logical sense and taste for systems of order. 
This spirit exists in all ages and in most religions, but was especially 
dominant in the middle age of the Church and in Latin Christianity. 
It is distinguished by an intense legality and by too exclusive atten- 
tion to the works of the law, and the consideration of the sovereignty 
of God, the sinfulness of man, and the satisfaction to be rendered to 
God for sin. In Biblical studies it is distinguished by the legal, ana- 
lytic method of interpretation, carried on at times with such hair-split- 
ting distinctions, and subtilty of reasoning, that the Scriptures become 
as it were a magician’s book, which through the device of the mani- 
fold sense are as effectual to the purpose of the dogmatician for proof 
texts as are the sacraments to the priests in their magical operation. 
The doctrinal element prevails over the religious and ethical. 

The speculative spirit seeks union and communion with God 
through the human reason and conscience, and, like the mystic spirit, 
disregards the form, but from another point of view. It is developed 
into a more or less pure ethical sense. It works with honest doubt 
and inquisitive search after truth, for the solution of the great prob- 
lem of the world and man. It is distinguished by an intense ra¢zon- 
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ality and morality. It yearns for a conscience at peace with God and 
working in faith toward God and love toward man. This has been - 
the prevailing spirit in the Germanic world since the Reformation, and 
is still the characteristic spirit of our age. The Church, its institu- 
tions and doctrines, the sacred Scriptures themselves, are subjected 
to earnest criticism in the honest search for moral and redemptive 
truth, and the eternal ideas of right, which are good forever, and are 
approved by the Reason and Conscience. The ethical element pre- 
vails over the religious and the doctrinal. 

Now, the Evangelical spirit combines what is true and of advantage 
in all these tendencies of human nature. Born of the Holy Spirit, it 
is ever appropriating all the faculties and powers of man, and elimi- 
nating therefrom defective and abnormal tendencies and habits. It 
is reverent, believing, loving approach to God through the means of 
grace. It is above all vital union and communion with the Triune 
God in the forms of divine appointment, and the love and service of 
God and the brethren with all the faculties. It usesthe form in order 
to the substance. It is inquiring, obedient, devout, and reformatory. 
It combines the subject and the object of knowledge, and aims to 
make real the ideal. It unites the devotional with the legal and 
moral habits and attitudes. It strives to unite in the Church the 
various types of human experience in order to complete manhood, 
and the completion of the kingdom of God in the golden age of the 
Messiah. 

This evangelical spirit is the spirit of our Saviour, who speaks to 
us through four evangelists in the various types, in order to give 
us a complete and harmonious representation of Himself. This is 
the spirit which combines the variety of the Old and New Testament 
writers into the unity of the Holy Ghost. This is the spirit which 
animated the Christian Church in its great advancing epochs, when a 
variety of leaders, guided by the Holy Spirit, combined the types . 
into comprehensive movements. This was the underlying and mov- 
ing principle of the Reformation and of the British Revolution, where 
vital religion combined with great intellectual activity and moral 
earnestness, to produce the churches of Protestant Christianity. 

The great initial movements by which the Christian Church ad- 
vanced in the combination of the variety of forces intq harmonious 
operation, in every case gave way to reaction and decline, in which 
the various forces separated themselves, and some particular one pre- 
vailed. So was it in the 17th century after the Reformation. The 
successors of the Reformers declining from the vital religion and 
moral vigor of Luther, Calvin, and Knox, broke up into various an- 
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tagonistic parties in the various national churches, in hostility with 
one another, more and more marring the harmony of divine truth 
and the principles of the Reformation. The reaction first began with 
those who had inherited the scholastic spirit from the middle age, 
and substituted a Protestant Scholasticism for the Medizval Scholas- 
ticism in the Reformed and Lutheran Churches of the Continent, 
and a Protestant Ecclesiasticism for a Papal in the churches of Great 
Britain. The Scriptures once more became the slaves of dogmatic 
systems and ecclesiastical machinery, and were reduced to the menial 
service of furnishing proof texts to the foregone conclusions of Po- 
lemic divines and ecclesiastics. 

The French Huguenots and British Puritans, in their struggles 
against persecution, maintained a vital religion, and reacted to the un- 
folding of the mystic type of Theology and devoted their attention 
to works of piety, to union and communion with God, and the practi- 
cal application of the Scriptures to Christian Life, holding fast to the 
Covenant of grace as the principle of their entire Theology, while 
they distinguished between a Theoretical and a Practical Divinity, 
presenting the former in the common Reformed sense, but advancing 
the latter to a very high degree of development, the best expression 
of which is found in the Westminster standards.* Puritanism had, 
however, within itself antagonistic elements, which separated them- 
selves after the composition of the Westminster standards, into vari- 
ous types, and the Puritan spirit largely advanced into the Purttan- 
ical, on the one side reacting to Scholasticism in the school of the In- 
dependent divine, John Owen, and on the other into Mysticism, in the 
many separating churches of Great Britain, and in such members of 


* The English Puritans distinguished between Theoretical and Practical Divinity, and 
it was their characteristic mark that they laid the stress on the latter and unfolded it 
so richly that the Reformed divines of the Continent looked to England for light on this 
topic. John Dury, one of the Westminster divines, a Scotchman, the great peacemaker 
of his age, in his work, ‘‘4n Earnest Plea for Gospel Communion,” sheds much light 
upon this subject. He defines Practical Divinity to be ‘‘a system or collection of 
divine truth relating to the Practice of Piety.” The great majority of the writings of 
the Puritan divines and Westminster men are upon this theme. It embraces chaps. xix.— 
xxxi. of the Westminster Confession of Faith, the larger part of the Catechisms, and 
indeed the more characteristic, the abler, and the better parts. Wm. Gouge (also mem- 
ber of Westminster Assembly) in 1633 headed a petition of the London ministers to 
Archbishop Ussher to frame a system of Practical Divinity, asa bond of union among 
Protestants, distinguishing between essentials and circumstantials. John Dury, in 
1654, presents such an outline himself, working it out on the principle of the Covenant 
of Grace. He says: “ Nor is it possible (as I conceive) ever to unite the Professors of 
Christianity to each other, to heal their breaches and divisions in Doctrine and Prac- 
tice, and to make them live together, as brethren in one spirit ought to do, without the 
same sense of the Covenant by which they may be made to perceive the terms upon 
which God doth unite all those that are his children unto himself.” (p. 19, Am Zarnest 
Plea for Gospel Communion. Lond., 1654.) 
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the Westminster Assembly as Thomas Goodwin and Peter Sterry. 
Puritanism passed over to the Continent through Wm. Ames and 
others, and in the school of Cocceius maintained a more Biblical cast of 
doctrine in the system of the Covenants, and afterwards gave birth to 
Pietism in Reformed and Lutheran Germany, producing the Biblical 
school of Bengel and the Moravians ; subsequently bursting forth in 
England in the form of Methodism, which is a genuine child of Puri- 
tanism in the stress that it lays upon piety and a Christian life, 
although it shares with all these movements that have grown out of 
Puritanism, the common fault of undue emphasis upon the religious 
element, and a more or less sharply defined Mysticism, to the neglect 
of the doctrinal and the ethical. 

The school of Saumur in France, the school of Calixtus in Ger- 
many, and the Cambridge Platonists in England (who were Puritan in 
origin and training), revived the ethical type and strove to give the 
human reason its proper place and functions in matters of religion, 
and prepared the way for a broad, comprehensive church. They were 
accompanied, however, by a more active movement, which by an un- 
due emphasis of the rational and the ethical, followed Hobbes, John 
Goodwin, and Biddle into amovement which in England assumed the 
form of Deism, and in France of Atheism, in Holland of Panthe- 
ism, and in Germany of Rationalism. And thus the three great types 
became antagonized both within the National Churches, in struggling 
parties, and without the National Churches, in separating churches 
and hostile forms of Religion and Irreligion, of Philosophy and of 
Science. Thus the evangelical spirit of the Reformation was crushed 
between the contending parties, and its voice drowned for a while by 
the clamor of partisanship. The struggle has continued into the 
present century, but has been modified since Schleiermacher in the 
growth of the evangelical spirit to become the potent reconciling 
force of the 19th century.* 

It was in the midst of this conflict that Biblical Theology had its 
origin and “historical development, and has now its position and im- 
portance.t It was first during the conflict between Rationalism and 





* The various types are not always found in their strength and purity as divergent 
forces, but frequently in a more or less mixed condition. Thus the Cambridge Pla- 
tonists, while predominantly rational and ethical, were also characterized by the mystic 
spirit, especially in the case of Henry Moore. The Puritans Wm. Perkins and Wm. 
Ames combined the scholastic and mystic types. The scholastic and the rational com- 
bined in Calixtus and Arminius, and this might be illustrated by numerous examples. 

+ We would refer to two articles upon Biblical Theology in the American Presbyterian 
Review, 1870, pp. 105 and 293, upon which the present article is to some extent based. 
The language is reproduced in the presentation of the history in some cases as a mat- 
ter of convenience, in that our earlier articles present essentially the same position as 
the present. 
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Supernaturalism in Germany that the need of a Biblical Theology be- 
gan to be felt. Scripture was the common battle-field of Protestants, 
and each party strove to present the Scriptures from its own peculiar 
point of view; and it became important to distinguish the teachings 
of the Scriptures themselves from the teachings of the schools 
and the theologians of the contending parties. This was attempted 
almost simultaneously from both sides of the conflict. G. T. Zacha- 
ria,a pupil of Baumgarten at Halle, and a decided supernaturalist, 
issued his Bzb/. Theol. oder Untersuchung des biblischen Grundes des 
vernehmsten theologischen Lehren,1772. The title shows the spirit of 
the work. The author would compare the Biblical ideas with the 
church doctrine in order to correct and purify the latter. He would 
base Dogmatics on the Scriptures, which alone can prove and correct 
the system. The author speaks of the advancing economy of redemp- 
tion, but has no conception of an organic development.* 

Soon after Ammon (C. F.) issued his Extwurf einer reinen Bibl. 
Theologie, 1792, and Biblische Theologie, 1801. Ammon was a Ration- 
alist. Miracles and Prophecy are rejected as untenable. They will not 
bear critical and historical investigation. He would gather material 
from the Bible for a dogmatic system without regard to the system 
that might be built upon it.t Thus from both sides the scholastic 
system was undermined by the Scriptural investigation. In the mean- 
while Michzlis, Griesbach, and Eichhorn had given a new impetus to 
Biblical studies. Gabler (J. F.), the pupil and friend especially of 
Eichhorn and Griesbach, who influenced him and largely determined 
his theological position, first laid the foundations of Biblical Theology 
as a distinct Theological discipline in his academic discourse: de justo 
discrimine theologie biblice et dogmatice regundisque recte utriusque 
finibus, 1787. He presented the fzstortcal principle as the distin- 
guishing feature of Biblical Theology over against a system of Dog- 
matics.} Gabler himself did not work out his principles into a sys- 
tem, but left this as an inheritance to his successors. 

Lorenzo Baur, in his Bzb/. Theo. d. N. T., 1800-1802, defines Bibl. 
Theo. as a development pure and unmixed with foreign elements of 
the religious theories of the Jews, of Jesus, the apostles, according to 


* See Tholuck’s view of him in Herzog’s ‘‘ Real Ency.,” xviii., p. 351. 

+ Tholuck regards his Biblical Theology as a fundamental one for the historico- 
critical Rationalism. (See Herzog, xix., p. 54 sq.) 

¢ Gabler was a man of the type of Eichhorn and Herder, on the borders of the 18th 
and 19th centuries, from whom the fructifying influences upon the Evangelical Theology 
of the 19th century went forth. He labored for many years as Professor at Jena, and 
worked for the advancement of Biblical aud Historical Learning with an intense moral 
earnestness. 
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the different historical periods, the varied acquirements and views of 
the sacred writers, as derived from their writings. He sought to de- 
termine the universal principles which would apply to all times and 
individuals. He would from the shell of Biblical ideas get the kernel 
of the universal religion.* 

De Wette, in his B7b/. Dogmatik des Alt. und Neuen Testaments oder 
kritische Darstellung des religionslehre des Hebraismus, des Juden- 
thums, des Urchristenthums, 1813, 3d Edit., 1831, sought to separate 
the essential from the non-essential by religious philosophical reflec- 
tion. He would exclude the local, the temporal, and the individual in 
order to attain the universal religion. He made the advance of treat- 
ing Biblical Theology in periods, and distinguishing the characteristic 
features of Hebraism and Judaism, of Christ and His apostles, but in 
his treatment the dogmatic element has too great prominence given 
to it so that he justly gives this work the title, Bzb/ical Dogmatics.+ 

Daniel von Céln, A76/. Theo., 1836, carries out the historical method 
more thoroughly than any of his predecessors, and presents a much 
more complete system, but he does not escape the speculative tram- 


mels of his predecessors. He presents the following principles of 
Bibl. Theol. : 


‘*(1), To carefully distinguish the time and authors, and the mediate as well as the 
immediate presentation of doctrine ; (2), To strongly maintain the religious ideas of the 
authors themselves ; (3), To present and explain the symbolical mythical forms and 
their relation to the pure ideas and convictions of the authors; (4), To explain the 
relation of the authors and their methods to the external conditions of the people, the 
time and the place under which they were trained ; (5), To search for the origin of the 
ideas in their primitive forms.” (76/. Theo., I. p. 30). 


*P.C. Kaiser’s Biblische Theologie oder Fudaismus und Christianismus nach gramma- 
tisch-historischen Interpretationsmethode und nach einer freimuthigen Stellungin die kritisch 
vergleichende Universalgeschichte der Religion und die universale Religion (Bd. I., 1813; 
II. a, 1814: II. b. 1821) is of the same point of view. 

+ L. F. O. Baumgarten Crusius’ Grundstige der Biblischen Theologie, 1828, is of slight 
importance, reacting from the advances made by L. Baur and De Wette. W. Vatke’s 
Religion des Alten Testaments nach den kanonischen Biichern entwickelt, 1835, as the first 
part of a Biblical Theology is an able and instructive work, discussing fully the 
essential character of the Biblical Religion in relation to the idea of Religion. He 
divides his theme into two parts, presenting the religion of the Old and the New Tes- 
taments. The first part is subdivided into two stages: the Bloom and the Decay, his- 
torically traced. The author also divides into a general and a special part ; the former 
alone has been published, and is entirely speculative in character. It does not con- 
sider the individualities of the authors, and shows no advance beyond L. Baur and De 
Wette. It has recently come into prominence, owing to the author’s views of O. T. 
Literature, which are in agreement with those of Reuss and Kuenen, at the basis of the 
Critical Theories of Wellhausen. 

J. C. F. Steudel’s Vorlesungen uber die Theologie des Alten Testaments nach dessen 
Tode herausgegeben von G. F. Oehler, 1840, is still on the older ground, taking Bibl. 
Theo. to be ‘‘ the systematic survey of the religious ideas which are found in the writings 
of the Old Testament,” including the Apocryphal, without distinction of periods or 
authors or writings, all arranged under the topics : Man, God, and the relation between 
God and Man, 
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De Wette and Von Céln recognize¢ a difference of the authors, but 
not from any inner peculiarity of the authors themselves, but from the 
external conditions of time, place, and circumstances. The authors 
are placed side by side without any real conception of their differ- 
ences or of their unity. The historical principle is applied and 
worked out, but in an external fashion, and the relation to the uni- 
versal religion and other religions is considered rather than the inter- 
relation of the various doctrines and types of the Scriptures them- 
selves. 

This was the condition of affairs when Strauss issued his Life of 
Jesus, and sought, by arraying one New Testament writer against 
another, as F. Baur justly charges against him, to prove the incompe- 
tence of all the witnesses and reduce the life of Jesus to a myth.* 
F. Baur himself sought by the historico-critical process to show the 
natural development of Christianity out of the various forces brought 
into conflict with each other in the first and second Christian cent- 
uries, reducing the life and teachings of Jesus to a minimum. 
Neander grappled with the mythical hypothesis of Strauss, and the 
development hypothesis of F. Baur, and sought to construct a life of 
Jesus and a history of the Apostolic Church, resting upon a sound 
historical criticism of the New Testament writings. In his Geschichte 
der Phlansung und Leitung der christlichen Kirche durch die Apostel, 
1832, 5th Aufl., 1862,+ he introduced a new principle into Bib'ical 
Theology, and made it a section in his History of the Apostles. He 
sought to distinguish the individualities of the various sacred writers 
in their conception of Christianity and to unite them in a higher 
unity. 

‘The doctrine of Christ was not to be given to man as a stiff and dead letter, in a 
fixed and inflexible form, but, as the word of the Spirit and of life, was to be proclaimed 
in and by its life in living variation and variety. Men enlightened by the Divine Spirit 
caught up these doctrines and appropriated them in a living manner according to their 
respective differences in education and life. These differences were to manifest the 
living unity, the richness and depth of the Christian spirit according to the various 
modes of human conception, unconsciously complementing and explaining each other, 
For Christianity is meant for all men, and can adapt itself to the most varied human 
characters, transform them and unite them in a higher unity. For the various 
peculiarities and fundamental tendencies in human nature are designed to work in and 


with one another at all times for the realization of the idea of humanity, the presenta- 
tion of the kingdom of God in humanity.” (Gesch. d. Pf. und Leit. ; Gotha, 5th edition, 


p- 501). 


* F. Baur, Avit. Untersuch. in. d. kann. Evang., p. 71; F. Baur, Kirchengeschichte des 
19 Fahrhunderts, p. 397. Strauss replies in his Leben Fesu f. d. deutsche Volk., p. 64. 

+ In English in Biblical Cabinet, Edinburgh, 1842 ; Bohn's Library, London, 1856 ; 
translated by J. E. Ryland, revised and corrected according to the fourth German edi- 
tion by E. G. Robinson, D.D., N.Y., 1865. . 
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Neander thus gave to Bibl. Theo. a new and important feature that 
was indispensable for the further development of the discipline. 
Neander’s presentation has still many defects. It is kept in a too sub- 
ordinate position to his history. But he takes the stand so necessary 
for the growth of Bibl. Theo. that the theology of the various authors 
is to be determined from their own characters and the essential and 
fundamental conceptions of their own writings.* 

Schmid, a colleague of F. Baur at Tiibingen, first gave Biblical The- 
ology its proper place in Theological Encyclopedia in his invaluable 
essay, Ueber das Interesse und den Stand d. Bibl. Theo. des Neu. Test. 
in unsere Zeit. Titibinger Zeitschrift f. Theo., 4 Heft., 1838, pp. 126, 
129. He defined Biblical Theology as belonging essentially to the 
department of Exegetical Theology.t For many years he lectured on 
the Theology of the New Testament. These lectures were published 
after his death by his pupils under the title, Bzblische Theologie des 
Neuen Testaments, 1853, 4th ed., 1869.t 

Oehler (G. F.), also of the University of Tibingen, takes the same 
position with reference to the Old Testament. In his Prolegomena 
zur Theologie des Alten Testaments, 1845, he defines the theology of 
the Old Testament as “the historico-genetic presentation of the 
revealed religion contained in the canonical writings of the Old Tes- 
tament.” His Lectures were first issued in 1873-4, under the title 
Theologie des Alten Test., 2 Bde., by his son. Schmid and Oehler 


* Neander presents as the central idea of Paul the law and righteousness, which give 
the connection as well as contrast between his original and final conception. The funda- 
mental idea of James is that Christianity is the perfect daw. John’s conception is that 
divine life is in communion with the Redeemer, death in estrangement from Him. 

+ ‘‘ We understand by Bib. Theol. of the New Test. the historico-genetic presentation 
of Christianity as this is given in the canonical writings of the New Test. ; a discipline 
which is essentially distinguished from Systematic Theology by its Aistorical character, 
while by its Amitation to the biblical writings of the New Testament, it is separated from 
Historical Theology, and is characterized as a part of Exegetical Theology. Of this 
last it constitutes the summit by which Exegetical Theology is connected with the roots 
of Systematic as well as Historical Theology, and even touches Practical Theology ” 
(p. 126). Schmid regards Christianity as the fulfilment of the Old Covenant, which 
consists in Law and Promise (Bib. Theo., p. 367). He seeks to present Christianity in 
its unity with the Old Testament as well as in its contrast thereto. He thus gains 
four possibilities of doctrine, which are realized in the four principal apostles. James 
presents Christianity as the fulfilled Law ; Peter as the fulfilled Promise ; Paul as con- 
trasted with the Law ; and John as contrasted with both Law and Promise. 





¢ Trans. into English, but without the invaluable definitions at the beginning of the 
sections, in Clark’s Lib., 1870. 

§ Oehler distinguishes in the Old Testament three parts: Mosaism, Prophetism, and 
the Chokma,—the first fundamental ; the Prophetism representing the objective side, 
and the Chokma the subjective: these two unfolding in parallelism with one another. 
Thus he marks an advance in the Old Testament in the discrimination of types, corre- 
sponding with the distinguishing of types in the New Testament by Neander and 
Schmid. His work has been translated into English in Clark’s Lib., 2 vols., 1874. 
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combine in giving us organic systems of Biblical Theology as the 
highest point of Exegetical Theology, and with a distinction of types 
combining in a higher unity, and with Neander introduce a new 
epoch in Biblical Theology.* 

On the other hand, F. Baur attempts to account for the peculiarities 
of the New Testament writings, as well as the origin of the Christian 
Church, by his theory of the two opposing forces, the Judaistic and 
the Pauline, gradually uniting in the later writings of the New Testa- 
ment in the second century into a more conservative and mediating 
theology, reaching its culmination in the Johannean writings, which 
are at an elevation above the peculiarities of the earlier stages of 
development. Bib. Theology is to Baur a pure historical discipline. 
In it the Scriptural doctrine loosens itself from the fetters of the de- 
pendent relation in which it has been to the dogmatic systems of the 
Church, and will more and more emancipate itself therefrom. N. T. 
Theology is that part of Historical Theology which has to present 
the doctrine of Jesus as well as the doctrinal systems resting upon it, 
in the order and connection of their historical development, accord- 
ing to the peculiar characteristics by wuich they are distinguished 
from one another, so far as this can be ascertained in.the New Testa- 
ment writings. Baur strongly objects to the idea of Neander and his 
school, that there is a wnzty in the variety of New Testament doctrines, 
which is the very opposite of his own view of a development out 
of contrasted and irreconcilable forces.t+ 


* The posthumous Lectures of Prof. Havernick, of Kénigsburg, on Bid/. Theo. d. Alt. 
Test., were published by Hahn in 1848, and a revised edition by Hermann Schultz in 
1863, but are of no special value. 

Prof. H. Messner, of Berlin, in 1856, published Die Lehre der Apostel in the spirit of 
Neander. He begins with the system of James, Jude, and Peter; makes the discourse 
of Stephen a transition to the Pauline system, and gives the theology of Paul with that 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews appended, and concludes with the theology of John and 
the Apocalypse. He finally gives a searching comparison of the various forms of 
apostolic doctrine, seeking a unity in the variety. 

+ Baur justly admits that the doctrines of Jesus must be at the foundation. The 
doctrine of Jesus must be drawn chiefly from the discourses in Matthew, yet these not 
in their present form, as given in our Greek Gospel, but in their original form, to be 
determined by sound criticism. The essential principle of Christianity and of the doc- 
trine of Jesus is the ethical principle ; the law is not only enlarged by the Gospel, but 
the Gospel is contrasted with it. They are related as the outer to the inner, the act to 
the intention, the letter to the spirit. ‘‘ Christianity presented in its original form in 
the doctrine of Jesus is a religion breathing the purest moral spirit.” ‘‘This moral 
element, as it is made known in the simple sentences of the sermon on the mount, is 
the purest and clearest content of the doctrine of Jesus, the real kernel of Christianity, 
to which all the rest, however significant, stands in a more or less secondary and acci- 
dental relation. It is ¢hat on which the rest must be built, for however little it has the 
form and color of that Christianity which has become historical, yet it is in itself the 
entire Christianity” (Neu. Test. Theologie, p. 64 sq.) 
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Neander and Baur, the great historical rivals of our century, thus 
attain the same end in John’s contemplation which reconciles and 
harmonizes all the previous points of view. According to Neander 
and his school, the variety therein attains a higher unity; according 
to Baur and his school, the contradictory positions are reconciled in 
an ideal spirit which is indifferent to all mere externals. The Lect- 
ures of Baur were published after his death in 1864 (Vorlesungen iiber 
Neutestamentliche Theologie). 

Prof. Reuss, of Strasburg, in 1852 issued his Histotre de la Theolo- 
gie Chretienne au Sitcle Apostolique, 2 tomes.* In the Preface to the 
last edition he states: 


‘‘ The unity which has been sought at the end of the work, I have dwelt upon where 
the history itself points to it—namely, at the beginning. It is in the primitive Gospel, 
in the teaching of the Lord Himself, that we find the focus of those rays which the 
prism of analysis places before us, separately in their different shades of color. As it 
has not been my design to produce a critical or theoretical, but a historical work, I have 
necessarily followed the natural evolution of the ideas, nor did it come within my 
province to violate this order to subserve any practical purpose, however lawful.” 


It is the distinguishing merit of Reuss that he sets the Biblical 
Theology of the New Testament in the midst of the Religious move- 


ments of the times.t But the historical method absorbs and over- 
whelms the inductive, and he justly names his work a History of Chris- 


tian Theology in Apostolic Times. Standing with the school of 
Baur in contending for the position of the discipline in Historical 
Theology, he differs from it in his sites up the reconciliation of 
contrasts in John’s Theology.t 

The Theologie des Alten Testaments, vol. i., by G. L. Hahn, 1854, is 
a reaction to the historical ground wines distinction of types. 
B. Weiss in his Lehrd. d. Bibl. Theo. d. N. T., 1868, 3d Aufl., 1880, has 


* A translation of the 3d edition into English has been published by Hodder & 
Stoughton, London, in 2 vols., 1872. 

+ He begins with a discussion of Judaism, ¢.g., the Theology of the Jews subse- 
quent to the Exile and in its various sects, then considers John the Baptist and the 
Forerunners. In the second part he treats of the Gospels ; in the third part the Jewish 
Christian Theology, and in the fourth the Pauline, and the fifth the theology of John, 

¢ In the same year, 1852, appeared Lutterbeck’s NMeutestamentlichen Lehrbegriffen, 
Ein Handbuch fiir alteste Dogmengeschichte und systematische Exegese des Neuen 
Testamentes, 2 Bande. This Roman Catholic writer goes even more thoroughly than 
Reuss into the doctrinal systems in the midst of which Christianity arose: (1) The 
Heathen systems ; (2) The Jewish ; (3) The mixed systems and heresies of the apos- 
tolic period. He then passes over to the Christian system, distinguishing the various 
types as did Neander, and shows their genesis and internal harmony in an able and 
thorough manner, distinguishing three stages of apostolic doctrine: (1) From the 
death of Christ to the Apostolic Council, the original type ; (2) The time of con- 
trasted views, 50-70 ; (3) The period of mediation, or the later life of the Apostle 
John, 70-100, A.D. 


33 
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also been influenced by the conflict between the schools of Neander 
and Baur to take an intermediate position. He excludes the life of 
Jesus and the great events of Apostolic history, and also restricts 
Biblical Theology to the variety of the types of doctrine and aban- 
dons the effort for a higher unity. Within the limits chosen by the 
author his work is elaborate and thorough and a most valuable addi- 
tion to the literature, but does not show any progress in his concep- 
tion of the discipline. 

Hermann Schultz, in 1869, published his A/ttestamenthche Theolo- 
gle, 2d edit., 1878, and laid stress upon the historico-critical method 
of the school of Baur, yet includes religion as well as dogmatics and 
ethics in his scheme, excluding the apocryphal books and limiting 
himself to the Canonical writings. It is elaborate and thorough in 
its working out of details, but does not show any real progress.* 

In 1870 Van Oosterzee issued his Bz/. Theo. of the New Test.,t a 
compendium in the line of the school of Neander. 

Ewald (H.) in 1871-6 issued his massive and profound work, Lehre 
der Bibel von Gott oder Theologie des Alten und Neuen Bundes, 4 Bde. 
The first volume treats of the doctrine of the word of God, the second 
of the doctrine of God, the third of the world and man, the fourth of 
the life of men and the kingdom of God. These divisions of the sub- , 
ject matter are simple and comprehensive, and the treatment, especi- 
ally in the first volume, admirable and profound, and yet the historical 
side of the discipline falls too much into the background; so that we 
must regard the work on the whole as a decline from the higher posi- 
tion of the schools of Neander and Baur. Indeed Old Testament 
Theology was not yet ripe for the treatment that was necessary to 
bring it up to the standard of the New Testament Theology. The 
older views of the Biblical writings of the Old Testament, both of 
the Critical and Traditional sides, were too mechanical and uncertain. 
There was needed a great overturning of the soil of the Old Testa- 
ment by a radical critical study of its religion and history suchas Strauss 

* In his last edition Schultz has gone over to the school of Wellhausen, and recon- 
structed his Biblical Theology so as to distinguish a Prophetic and Levitical period, 


and abandons the historical development, and thus like Ewald declines from the ad- 
vanced position of F. Baur and Neander. 

+ Van Oosterzee does not enter much into details or present a thorough going com- 
parison, yet he seeks the higher unity as well as the individual types. He regards Bibl. 
Theol. as a part of Hist. Theology, but his treatment of it is after the style of Neander. 
He does not estimate the life of Jesus and the religious life of the apostolic church. 
He neglects the religious and ethical elements, and as a whole must be regarded as 
falling behind the later treatises on the subject. 

Bernard’s Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament, Bampton Lectures, 1864, 2d 
edit., 1867, is a brief work in the spirit of Neander, but without any advance in the 
working out of the theme. 
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had made in the New Testament. Such a treatment was prepared by 
Vatke, Reuss, and Graf,* but first carried out by Kuenen in his Re/ig- 
ton of Israel, 1869-70 (in the Dutch lang., trans. 1873-5 into English) 
and by his Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, 1877, and then by Julius 
Wellhausen in his Gesch. [srae/, Bd.i., 1878. These distinguished three 
great codes and sections in the Pentateuch, and found two antagonis- 
tic elements in the O. T. Scriptures, and ventured upon a radical re- 
construction of Old Testament Religion and History and established 
a large and enthusiastic school. 

Kuenen, in his history of Israel, finds in the period from Heze- 
kiah to the exile two antagonistic parties in perpetual conflict. The 
one is the more popular and conservative party advocating the an- 
cient religion of the land, the local sanctuaries and image worship, to- 
gether with various deities. This party was formed by the majority 
of the prophets and the older Levitical priests. The other party 
was the progressive and the reforming party aiming at a central 
and exclusive sanctuary and the worship of Jehovah alone in a 
more spiritual manner. This was the priestly party at Jerusalem 
formed by the prophets Isaiah, Micah, and Jeremiah. These parties 
struggled with varying fortunes until the exile. The reforming 
party issued as their programme the Deuteronomic code. Inde- 
pendent of them, yet at times merging with the party of progress, 
was the Chokma tendency (Hist. of Israel, ii., chap. 6). The struggle 
was thus “between Jahvism and Jewish nationality” (I., p. 70). 
During the exile, influenced by Ezekiel’s programme of reconstruc- 
tion, the priestly Legislation of the middle books of the Pentateuch 
was composed, and Ezra introduced it to the new commonwealth 
at Jerusalem. 


‘*Ezra and Nehemiah assailed as much the independence of the religious life of the 
Israelites, which found utterance in prophecy, as the more tolerant judgment upon the 
heathen to which many inclined ; their reformation was in other words anti-prophetic 
and anti-universalistic. History teaches us that the Reformation of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah nearly coincides in date with the disappearance of Prophecy in Israel.” (II., p. 
240 sq.) ¢ 

The three great codes were afterwards combined in the Pentateuch. 
Thus this scheme of Reconstruction of Old Testament Legislation 


* Hitzig, in his posthumous Vorlesungen tber Bibl. Theo. und Mess. Weissagungen, . 
1880, treats first of the principle of the religion of the Old Testament, ¢.g., the 
idea of God asa holy spirit. This developed itself in two directions: Universalism 
and Particularism. It is defective in method, arbitrary in judgment, and shows no 
real progress beyond this distinction of types. 

+ See the article: The Theory of Professor Kuenen. By the Rev. T. W. Chambers, 
D.D., in the PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, 1880, p. 304 sq.; also the article: The Critical 
Theories of Fulius Wellhausen, by Prof. Henry P. Smith, in the same REvIEw, 1882, 
P. 357 Sq- 
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and Religion adopted by such a large number of critics resembles 
in a most remarkable degree the reconstruction of the New Testa- 
ment History and Doctrine proposed by Baur; namely, two antago- 
nistic and irreconcilable forces resulting in a final system above them 
both. 

With reference to the three codes and sections of the Pentateuch, 
evangelical men should not fail to recognize them. They correspond 
in a remarkable manner with the various presentations of the gospel 
of Jesus. And so the great types such as we find in the Prophetic, 
Priestly, and Chokma writings are clearly defined, corresponding 
closely with the Petrine, Pauline, and the Johannean types of the New 
Testament. The correspondence goes even farther, in that, as the 
Jewish Christian type is divided in twain by the gospels of Mark and 
Matthew, and by the apostles Peter and James, so the Prophetic 
type breaks up into the Psalmist and the Prophets. The three great 
types must be recognized in the Old Testament from the 7hora onward, 
extending through the histories, prophets, and poetical books and other 
writings, as in the New Testament the types are recognized from the 
gospels through the book of Acts to the Epistles and Apocalypse. 
The school of Kuenen and Wellhausen regard them as antagonistic 
as are the parties in Church and State in our own day, the history and 
religion having a purely natural development. Evangelical exegetes 
will, in the main, deal with the Old Testament as they have done 
with the New Testament under the lead of Neander, Schmid, and 
Oehler, and recognize the variation of type in order to a more com- 
plete and harmonious representation as they combine under the super- 
natural influence of a divine progressive revelation. 

Recent works on New Testament theology have devoted themselves 
more to a study of the particular types with reference to their psy- 
chological development out of the condition of mind and historical po- 
sition and training of the various New Testament writers. Immer, in 
his Theo. d. N. T., 1877, restates the positions of the school of Baur, 
but with the important advance that he traces the various stages of the 
development of the Pauline Theology itself with considerable indus- 
try and skill, so Pfleiderer,* Sabbatier,+ and especially Holsten, in his 


* It was natural that the theology of Paul should receive at first the closest examina- 
tion. Usteri’s Entwickelung des Paulinischen Lehrbegriffes, 1829, 6th Edit., 1851, is a 
classic work ; followed by Dahne’s Entwickelung des Paulinischen Lehrbegriff, 1835 ; 
Baur’s Paulus der Apostel Fesus Christ, 1845; 2d Edit., 1866; Opitz’s (H.) System des 
Paulus, 1874. 


+L’ Apotre Paul esquisse d’une Histoire de sa Pensce. 1870, Deuxiéme edition revue et 
augmentee, 1881, Paris. He finds the origin of Paul’s Theology in the combination of 
the three facts, his Pharisaism which he left, the Christian church which he entered, and 
the conversion by which he passed from the one to the other. He then traces the 
genesis of the Pauline Theology in three periods. 
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Zum Evangelium des Petrus u.d. Paulus, 1868; Evangelium des Paulus, 
1880, who strives to derive the peculiarity of the doctrine of Paul 
out of his consciousness rather than the vision and Christophany 
on the way to Damascus.* Thoma, in Die Genesis des Johannes 
Evangelium, 1882, strives to explain the theology of John as a de- 
velopment out of the struggling doctrinal conceptions of Judaism 
and Alexandrianism.t These, then, are the two points on which 
Bibl. Theology may be expected to make a new advance: (1) in the 
relation of the variety of types to one another and to their unity; 
(2) in the origin and development of the particular types. 

We have thus far distinguished two stages in the development 
of the discipline of Bibl. Theology. Gabler first stated its Azstort- 
cal principle and distinguished it from Systematic Theology. Ne- 
ander then distinguished its variety of types, and Schmid stated 
its exegetical principle and distinguished it from Historical The- 
ology as a part of Exegetical Theology. We are about to enter 
upon a third stage in which Biblical Theology, as the point of con- 
tact of Exegetical Theology with the three other great sections 
of Theological Encyclopedia, will show the true relation of its 
various types to one organic system of divine truth, will trace them 
each and all to their supernatural origin and direction as distinguished 
from the ordinary types of human thinking; and thus will act asa 
conserving and a reconciling force in the theology of the last quarter 
of our century. Step by step Bibl. Theo. has advanced in the prog- 
ress of exegetical studies. It is and must be an aggressive disci- 
pline. It has a four-fold work of removing the rubbish that Scholasti- 
cism has piled upon the Word of God; of battling with Rationalism 
for its principles, methods, and products; of resisting the seduc- 
tions of Mysticism; and of, building up an impregnable system of 
sacred truth. As the Jews returning from their exile built the walls 
of Jerusalem, working with one hand, and with the other grasping a 
weapon, so must we build up the system of Biblical Theology, until 
we have erected a structure of Biblical truth containing the unity in 
the variety of Divine Revelation, a structure compacted through the 


* Prof. A. B. Bruce, of Glasgow, in his article on Paul’s conversion and the Pauline 
Gospel, in this REVIEW, 1880, p. 652 sq., ably discusses these theories and shows the 
connection of Pauline Theology with the supernatural event of the Christophany, and 
the apostle’s consequent conversion. 

+ Other special writers upon particular types are: 

Riehm’s Lehrbegriff des Hebraerbriefs, 1867. 

K.R. Kostlin Lehrbegriff des Evang. und der Briefe Johannes, 1845. 

B. Weiss’ Petrinische Lehrbegriff, 1855 ; Johanneische Lehrbegriff, 1862. 

Zschokke Theologie des Propheten des Alten Testaments, 1877. 

W. Schmidt's Lehrgehalt des Jacobus Briefes, 1869. 
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fitting together of all the gems of sacred truth according to the 
adaptation of a divine prearrangement. 


II. THE POSITION AND IMPORTANCE OF BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 


Having considered the origin and history of Biblical Theology, 
we are now prepared to show its position and importance, and define 
it as to its idea, method, and system. (1). The idea of Biblical The- 
ology.—Biblical Theology is that Theological Discipline which pre- 
sents the Theology of the Bible in its historical formation within the 
Canonical Writings. The discipline limits itself strictly to the The- 
ology of the Bib/e, and thus excludes from its range the theology of the 
Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical writings of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian sects, the ideas of the various external religious parties, and the re- 
ligions of the world brought in contact with the people of God at differ- 
ent periods in their history. It is true that these must come into con- 
sideration for comparative purposes in order to show their influence 
positively and negatively upon the development of Biblical doctrine ; 
for the Biblical Religion is a religion in the midst of a great variety of 
religions of the world, and its distinctive features can be shown only 
after the elimination of the features that are common with other re- 
ligions. We must show from the historical circumstances the psy- 
chological preparations and all the conditioning influences how far the 
origin and development of the particular type and the particular stage 
of religious development of Israel and the Church were influenced by 
these external forces. We must find the supernatural influence that 
originated and maintained the Biblical types and the Biblical Religion 
as distinct and separate from all other religions. And then these 
other religious forces will not be employed as co-ordinate factors with 
the Biblical material, as is done by Reuss, Schwegler, and Kuenen, 
who make Biblical Theology simply a history of. religion, or of doc- 
trine in the times of the Bible and in the Jewish nation. Rather 
these theological conceptions of other religions will be seen to be sub- 
ordinate factors as influencing Biblical Theology from z¢thout, and 
not from within, as presenting the external occasions and conditions 
of its growth, and not its normal and regulative principles. The 
Biblical limit will be maintained; for the Biblical material stands 
apart by itself, in that the Theology therein contained is the Theology 
of a divine Revelation, and thus distinguished from all other theol- 
ogies, both as to its origin and its development, for they give us 
either the products of Natural Religion in various normal and 
abnormal systems, originating and developing under the influence of 
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unguided or partially guided human religious strivings, or else are 
apostasies or deflections from the religion of Revelation in its various 
stages of development. 

The discipline we have defined as oniubia the Theology of the 
Bible. It is true that the term Theology is ambiguous as being too 
broad, having been employed as a general term including Biblical 
Introduction, Hermeneutics, and so on. And yet we must have a 
broad term, for we cannot limit our discipline to Dogmatics, for Biblical 
Dogmatics as rightly conceived is a part of Systematic Theology, 
being @ priorz and deductive in method. Biblical Dogmatics deduces 
the dogmas from the Biblical material and arranges them in an a priori 
dogmatic system, presenting not so much the doctrines of the Bzdle 
in their simplicity and in their concrete form as they are given in the 
Scriptures themselves, but such doctrines as may be fairly derived 
from the Biblical material by the logical process, or can be gained by 
setting the Bible in the midst of Philosophy and Church Tradition. 
We cannot deny to this department the propriety of using the name 
Biblical Dogmatics or even Biblical Theology. For where a Dogmatic 
system derives its chief or only material from the Scriptures there is 
force in its claim to be Biblical Theology. We do not, therefore, 
use the term Biblical Theology as applied to our discipline with the im- 
plication that a dogmatic system derived from the Bible is zon-Biblical 
or not sufficiently Biblical, but as a term which has come to be applied 
to the discipline which we are now distinguishing from Biblical Dog- 
matics. Biblical Theology, in the sense of our discipline, and as dis- 
tinguished from Biblical Dogmatics, cannot take a step beyond the 
Bible itself, or, indeed, beyond the particular writing or author under 
consideration at the time. Biblical Theology has to do only with the 
sacred author’s conceptions, and has nothing whatever to do with the 
legitimate /ogical consequences. It is not to be assumed that either 
the author or his generation argued out the consequences of their state- 
ments, still less discerned them by intuition; although, on the other 
hand, we must always recognize that the Religion and, indeed, the 
entire Theology of a period or an author may be far wider and more 
comprehensive than the record or records that have been left of it; 
and that, in all cases, Biblical Theology will give us the minimum 
rather than the maximum of the Theology of a period or author. 
But, on the other hand, we must also estimate the fact that this 
minimum is the inspired authority to which alone we can appeal. 
The only consequences with which Biblical Theology has to do are 
those historical ones that later Biblical writers gained in their ad- 
vanced knowledge of divine revelation, those conclusions that are 
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true historically—whatever our subjective conclusions may be as to 
the legitimate logical results of their statements. And even here 
the interpretation and use of later writers are not to be assigned to 
the authors themselves or the Theology of their times. We would 
therefore urge that the term Biblical Dogmatics should be applied to 
that part of Dogmatics which rests upon the Bible and derives its 
material from the Bible by the legitimate use of its principles. Dog- 
matics as a Theological Discipline, in our judgment, is far wider than 
the Biblical material that is employed by the dogmatician. The 
Biblical material should be the normal and regulative material, but 
the dogmatician will make use of the deductions from the Bible and 
other authorities that the Church has made in the history of doctrine 
and incorporated in her creeds, or preserved in the doctrinal treatises 
of the Theologians. He will also make use of Right Reason, and of 
Philosophy, and Science, and the religious consciousness as manifest 
in the history of the Church and in the Christian life of the day. It is 
all-important that the various sources should be carefully discriminated 
and the Biblical material set apart by itself in Biblical Dogmatics, 
lest in the commingling of material tat should be regarded as Bibli- 
cal which is zon-Biblical, or extra Biblical, or contra Biblical, as has so 
often happened in the working of Ecclesiastical Tradition. And, 
even then, when Biblical Dogmatics has been distinguished in System- 
atic Theology, it should be held apart from Biblical Theology, for 
Biblical Dogmatics is the point of contact of Systematic Theology 
with Exegetical Theology, and Biblical Theology is the point of 
contact of Exegetical Theology with Systematic Theology, each 
belonging to its own distinctive branch of Theology, with its charac- 
teristic methods and principles. That system of Theology which 
would anxiously confine itself to supposed Biblical material to the 
neglect of the material presented by Philosophy, Science, Literature, 
Art, Comparative Religion, the History of Doctrine, the Symbols 
and the Liturgies, the life of the Church, and the pious religious 
consciousness of the individual or of Christian society, must be ex- 
tremely defective, unscientific, and cannot make up for its defects by 
an appeal to the Scriptures and a claim to be Biblical. None of the 
great systematic theologians, from the most ancient times to Marten- 
sen, Dorner, Charles Hodge, and Henry B. Smith, have ever proposed 
any such course. It has been the resort of the feebler Pietists in 
Germany, and of the narrower Methodism and Evangelicalism of 
Great Britain and America, doomed to defeat and destruction, with- 
out a systematic body of divinity. 

We do not, therefore, present Biblical Theology as a substitute 
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for Systematic Theology. Systematic Theology is far more compre- 
hensive than Biblical Theology can ever be. But we urge the im- 
portance of Biblical Theology in order to the important distinction 
that should be made, in the first place, between the Biblical sources 
and all other sources of Theology, and then, in the second place, to 
distinguish between the Biblical Theology as presented in the 
Scriptures themselves, and Biblical Dogmatics which makes legiti- 
mate deductions and applications of the Biblical material. 

But Biblical Theology is wider than the doctrines of the Bible. It 
includes Ethics also. Here the school of Baur and even Weiss and 
Van Oosterzee would stop. But Schmid, Schultz, and Oehler are 
correct in taking Biblical Theology to include Religion as well as doc- 
trines and morals, that is, those historic persons, facts, and relations 
which embody religious, dogmatical, and ethical ideas. This discrim- 
ination is important in Systematic theology, but it is indispensable 
in Biblical Theology where everything is still in the concrete. Thus 
a fundamental question in the theology of the New Testament, is 
what to do with the life of Jesus. The life of Jesus is, as Schmid 
shows, the fruitful source of his doctrine, and a theology which does 
not estimate it, lacks foundation and vital power. The life of Jesus 
may indeed be regarded from two distinct points of view, as a bio- 
graphical, or a doctrinal and religious subject. The birth of Jesus 
may be regarded as a pure historical fact or as an incarnation. His 
suffering and death may be historical subjects, or as expressing atone- 
ment. His life may afford biographical matter or be considered 
as religious, doctrinal, and ethical, in that his life was a new religious 
force, a redemptive influence and an ethical example. Biblical Theol- 
ogy will have to consider, therefore, what the life of Jesus presents 
for its various departments. And so the great fact of Pentecost, the 
Christophanes to Peter, Paul, and John, and the apostolic council at 
Jerusalem must all be brought into consideration. And in the Old 
Testament we must consider the various covenants and the religious 
institutions and laws that were centered about them. Without Re- 
ligion, with its persons, events, and institutions, Biblical Theology 
would lose its foundations, and without ethical results it would fail of 
its rich fruitage. 

We state, furthermore, that the discipline presents the Theology of 
the Bible in its hzstorical formation. This does not imply that it 
limits itself to the consideration of the various particular conceptions 
of the various authors, writings, and periods as Weiss and even Oehler 
maintain, but with Schmid, Messner, Van Oosterzee after Neander it 
seeks the unity in the variety, ascertains the roots of the divergencies, 
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traces them each in their separate historical development, shows them 
co-operating in the formation of one organic system. For Biblical 
Theology would not present a mere conglomerate of heterogeneous 
material in a bundle of miscellaneous Hebrew literature, but would as- 
certain whether there is not some principle of organization ; and it finds 
that principle in a supernatural divine revelation and communication 
of redemption in the successive covenants of grace, extending through 
many centuries, operating through many minds, and in a great variety 
of literary styles employing all the faculties of man and all the types of 
human nature, in order to the accomplishment of one massive, all- 
embracing, and everlasting Divine Word adapted to every age, every 
nation, every type of character, every temperament of mankind ; the 
whole world. 

(2:) The Place of Biblical Theology —Biblical Theology belongs to 
‘the department of Exegetical Theology as a higher exegesis complet- 
ing the exegetical process, and presenting the essential material and 
principles of the other departments of theology. 

The boundaries between Exegetical and Historical Theology are 
not so sharply defined as those between either of them and System- 
atic Theology. All Historical Theology has to deal with sources, 
and in this respect must consider them in their variety and unity as 
well as development ; and hence many theologians combine Exegeti- 
cal Theology and Historical Theology under one head—Historical 
Theology. It is important, however, to draw the distinction, for this 
reason. The sources of Biblical Theology are in different relation 
from the sources of a history df doctrine, inasmuch as they consti- 
tute a body of divine revelation and in this respect to be kept distinct 
from all other sources even cotemporary and of the same nation. 
They have an absolute authority which no other sources can have. 
The stress is to be laid less upon their historical development than 
upon them as an organic body of revelation, and this stress upon their 
importance as sources not only for historical development, but also 
for dogmatic reconstruction and practical application, requires that 
the special study of them should be exalted to a separate discipline 
and a distinct branch of theology. 

Now in the department of Exegetical Theology, Biblical Theology 
occupies the highest place, the latest and crowning achievement. It 
is a higher exegesis completing the Exegetical Process. All other 
branches of Exegetical Theology are presupposed by it. The Bibli- 
cal Literature must first be studied as sacred literature. All questions 
of date of writing, integrity, construction, style, and authorship must 
be determined by the principles of the Higher Lzterary Criticism. 
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Biblical Canonics determines the extent and authority of the various 
writings that are to be regarded as composing the sacred canon and 
discriminates them from all other writings by the criticism of the be- 
lieving spirit enlightened and guided by the Holy Spirit in the 
Church. Biblical Textual criticism ascertains the true text of the 
writings in the study of MSS. and versions and citations, and seeks to 
present it in its pure primitive forms. Biblical Hermeneutics lays 
down the rules of Biblical Interpretation, and Biblical Exegesis applies 
these rules to the various particular passages of the Sacred Scriptures. 
Now Biblical Theology accepts all these rules and results thus deter- 
mined and applied. It is not its office to go into the detailed examination 
of the verse and the section, but must accept the results of athorough 
exegesis and criticism in order to advance thereon and thereby to its 
own proper work of higher exegesis; namely, rising from the com- 
parison of verse with verse, and paragraph with paragraph, where 
simple exegesis is employed, to the still more difficult and instructive 
comparison of writing with writing, author with author, period with 
period, until by generalization and synthesis the theology of the 
Bible is attained as an organic whole. 

Biblical Theology is thus the culmination of Exegetical Theology, 
and must be in an important relation to all other branches of 
Theology. For Historical Theology it presents the great principles 
of the various periods of History, the fundamental and controlling 
tendencies which, springing from human nature and operating in all the 
religions of the world, find their proper expression and satisfaction in 
the normal development of divine Revelation, but which, breaking 
loose from these salutary bonds, become perverted and distorted into 
abnormal forms, producing false and heretical principles and radical 
errors. Andsoin the Biblical unity of these tendencies Biblical The- 
ology presents the ideal unity for the church and the Christian in all 
times of the world’s history. For Systematic Theology Biblical 
Theology affords the holy material to be used in Biblical Apologetics, 
Dogmatics, and Ethics, the fundamental and controlling material out 
of which that systematic structure must be built which will express 
the intellectual and moral needs of the particular age, fortify the 
church for offence and defence in the struggles with the anti-Christian 
world, and give unity to its life, its efforts, and its dogmas in all ages. 
For Practical Theology it presents the various types of religious ex- 
perience and of doctrinal and ethical ideas which must be skilfully 
applied to the corresponding differences of type which exist in all 
times, in all churches, in all lands, and indeed in all religions and 
races of mankind. Biblical Theology is indeed the /renic force which 
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will do much to harmonize the antagonistic forces and various depart- 
ments of Theology and bring about that foleration within the church 
which is the greatest requisite of our times. 

(3.) Method of Biblical Theology—The method employed by 
Biblical Theology is a blending of the genetic and the inductive 
methods. _ The method of Biblical Theology arises out of the 
nature of the discipline and its place in Theological Encyclopedia. 
As it must show the Theology of the Bible in its historic for- 
mation, ascertain its genesis, the laws of its development from 
germinal principles, the order of its progress in every individual 
writer, and from writer to writer and age to age in the succes- 
sive periods and in the whole Bible, it must employ the genetic 
method. It is this genesis which is becoming more and more important 
in our discipline, and is indeed the chief point of discussion in our day. 
Can all be explained by a natural genesis, or must the supernatural 
be called in? The various Rationalistic efforts to explain the genesis 
of the Biblical types of doctrine in their variety and their combina- 
tion in a unity in the Scriptures are extremely unsatisfactory and un- 
scientific. With all the resemblances to other religions, the Biblical 
Religion is so different that its differences must be explained, and 
these can only be explained by the claims of the sacred writers them- 
selves, that God Himself in various forms of Theophany and Chris- 
tophany revealed Himself to initiate and to guide the religion of the 
Bible in its various movements and stages. Mosaism centres about 
the great Theophany of Sinai, as Christianity centres about the 
Resurrection of Fesus Christ, and the life, death, ascension, and second 
advent therein involved. It is now the problem of Biblical Theology 
as it has traced the Theology of the Jewish Christian type to the 
Theophany of Pentecost and of the Pauline to the Christophany on 
the way to Damascus, so to trace the Johannean type and the various 
Old Testament types to corresponding supernatural initiation. The 
Johannean type may be traced to the Christophanies of Patmos.* 
The Old Testament is full of Theophanies which originate particular 
Covenants and initiate all the great movements in the history of 
Israel. 


As it has to exhibit the unity in the variety of the various concep- 
tions and statements of the writings and authors of every different 
type, style, and character, and by comparison generalize to its results, 


* We regard the Apocalypse as the earliest of the Johannean writings. The Chris- 
tophanes therein described had been granted to the apostle prior to the composition of 
the Gospel, so that the Gospel was written under their influence still more even than 
under the recollection of the association with Jesus during His earthly ministry. 
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Biblical Theology must employ the zuductive method and the syn- 
thetic process. This inductive method is the true method of Exeget- 
ical Theology. The details of Exegesis have been greatly enriched 
by this method during the present century, especially by the labors of 
German divines, and in most recent times by numerous laborers in 
Great Britain and America. But the majority of the laborers in 
Biblical Theology have devoted their strength still to the working 
out of the historical principle of our discipline. Yet within the 
various types and special doctrines a large amount of higher exegesis 
has been accomplished by Weiss, Riehm, Schultz, Diestel, Weiffen- 
bach, and others. But the Azghest exegesis in the comparison of 
types and their arrangement in an organic system with a unity and 
determining principle out of which all originate and to which they 
return their fruitage, remains comparatively undeveloped. Indeed 
the study of the particular types, especially in the Old Testament, 
must be conducted still further and to more substantial results ere 
the highest exegesis can fulfil its task. 

The genetic and the zuductive methods must indeed combine in 
order to the best results. They must co-operate in every writing, in 
the treatment of every author, of every period and of the whole. 
They must blend in harmony throughout. On their proper combina- 
tion the excellence of a system of Biblical Theology depends. An 
undue emphasis of either will make the system defective and inhar- 
monious. 

(4.) The system and divisions of Biblical Theology.—These are deter- 
mined partly by the material itself, but chiefly by the methods of deal- 
ing with it. We must make the divisions so simple that they may be 
adapted to the most elementary conceptions, and yet comprehensive 
enough to embrace the most fully developed conceptions and also be 
capable of a simple and natural subdivision in the advancing periods. 
In order to this we must find the dominant principle of the entire reve- 
lation and make our historical and our inductive divisions in accord- 
ance with it. The Divine revelation itself might seem to be this 
determining factor, so that we should divide historically by the his- 
torical development of that revelation, and synthetically by its most 
characteristic features. But this divine revelation was made to intel- 
ligent man and involved thereby an active appropriation of it on his 
part, both as to its form and substance, so that from this point of 
view we might divide historically in accordance with the great epochs 
of the appropriation of divine revelation, and synthetically by the 
characteristic features of that appropriation. From either of these 
points of view, however, there might be—there naturally would be, an 
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undue emphasis of the one over against the other at the expense of a 
complete and harmonious representation. We need some principle 
that will enable us to combine the subject and the object—God and 
man—in the unity of its conception. Such a principle is happily 
afforded us in the Revelation itself, so distinctly brought out that it 
has been historically recognized in the names given to the two great 
sections of the Scriptures, the Old and the New Testaments or Cove- 
nants. The Covenant is the fundamental principle of the divine 
revelation, to which the divine revelation commits its treasures and 
from which man continually draws upon them. The Covenant has a 
great variety of forms in the sacred Scriptures, but the most essen- 
tial and comprehensive form is that assumed in the Mosaic Covenant 
at Sinai which becomes the Old Covenant, pre-eminently, and over 
against that is placed the Mew Covenant of the Messiah Jesus 
Christ, so that the great historical division becomes the Theology of 
the Old Covenant and the Theology of the New Covenant. 

The Covenant must also determine the synthetic divisions. The 
Covenant is a union and communion effected between God and Man. 
It involves a personal relationship which it originates and maintains 
by certain events and institutions. This is Religion. The Covenant 
and its relations, man apprehends as an intelligent being with medi- 
tation, reflection, and reasoning. All this he comprehends in doc- 
trines, which he apprehends and believes and maintains as his faith. 
These doctrines will embrace the three general topics of God, of 
Man, and of Redemption. The Covenant still further has to do with 
man as a moral being, imposing moral obligations upon him with ref- 
erence to God and man and the creatures of God. All these are 
comprehended under the general term £¢hics. These distinctions 
apply equally well to all the periods of divine revelation; they are 
simple, they are comprehensive, they are all-pervading. Indeed they 
interpenetrate one another, so that many prefer to combine the three 
under the one term Theology, and then treat of God and Man and 
the union of God and Man in redemption, in each division by itself 
with reference to religious, ethical, and doctrinal questions; but it is 
easier and more thorough-going to keep them apart, even at the ex- 
pense of looking at the same thing at times successively from three 
different points of view. 

From these more general divisions we may advance to subdivisions, 
as these may be justified in the successive periods of Biblical Theol- 
ogy, both on the historic and synthetic sides, and, indeed, without 
anticipation. 

The relation between the historical and the synthetic divisions may 
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be variously viewed. Thus Ewald, in his Biblical Theology, makes 
the historical divisions so entirely subordinate as to treat of each 
topic of Theology by itself in its history. The difficulty of this 
method is, that it does not sufficiently show the re/ative development 
of doctrines, and their constant action and reaction upon one another 
in the successive periods. It may be of advantage for thoroughness 
in any one department to take that topic by itself and work it out in 
its historical development ; but in a comprehensive course of Biblical 
Theology the interests of the whole cannot be sacrificed for the par- 
ticular sections. They must be adjusted to one another in their his- 
torical development in the particular periods. Hence it will be 
necessary to determine in cach period (1) the development of each 
particular doctrine by itself, as it starts from the general principle, 
and then (2) to sum up the general results before passing over into 
another period. 

It will also be found that Theology does not unfold in one single 
line, but in several, from several different points of view, and in ac- 
cordance with several different types. It will therefore be necessary 
on the one side ever to keep these types distinct, and yet to show 
their unity as one organism. Thus in the Pentateuch the three great 
types of the Jahvist, Elohist, and Deuteronomist will be distinctly 
traced until they combine in the one organism of our Pentateuch, 
presenting the fundamental Zhorah of Israel. In the historical 
books the Prophetic and Levitical Historians will be distinguished 
and compared for a higher unity. The three great types, the Psalm- 
ists, Wise men, and Prophets, will be discriminated, the variations 
within the types carefully studied and compared, and then the types 
themselves brought into harmony, and at last the whole Old Testa- 
ment presented as an organic whole. The New Testament will then 
be considered in the Forerunners of Christ; then the four types 
in which the evangelists present the Theology of Jesus, each by 
itself, in comparison with one another, and as a whole. The 
Apostolic Theology will be traced from its origin at Pentecost 
in its subsequent division into the three great types, the Jewish 
Christian of Peter, James, and Jude; the Gentile Christian of Paul, 
Luke, and the epistle to the Hebrews; and, finally, the Johannean of 
the gospels, epistle, and apocalypse of John; and the whole considered 
in the unity of the New Testament; and then, as the last thing, the 
whole Bible will be considered, showing not only the unity of the 
Theology of Christ and His apostles, but also of the unity of the 
Theology of Moses and David and all the prophets, with the Theol- 
ogy of Jesus and His apostles, as each distinct Theology takes its 
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place in the advancing system of divine revelation, all conspiring to 
the completion of a perfect, harmonious, symmetrical organism, the 
infallible expression of God’s will, character, and being to His favored 
children. At the same time, the religion of each period and of the 
whole Bible will be set in the midst of the other religions of the world, 
so that it will appear as the divine grace ever working in humanity, 
and its sacred records as the true lamp of the world, holding forth the 
light of life to all the nations of the world. C. A. BRIGGs. 





IV. 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL AND THE DISCIPLES. 


N the 12th of May, 1807, a company of emigrants from the 
() north of Ireland, after a favorable passage of thirty-five days, 
landed from the good ship Arutus at Philadelphia. Not the least dis- 
tinguished among them was Thomas Campbell, a worthy Presbyterian 
minister from Rich Hill, County of Armagh, Ireland. Born in 1763, 
he was now in the full maturity of life. He was of medium height, 
of compact form, of fair complexion, with soft gray eyes, and a square, 
massive forehead—evidently in all respects a superior man. The 
family claimed to be of the Campbell clan of Argyleshire, in the west 
of Scotland. 

In early life he became a subject of divine grace, and united with a 
church of rigid Covenanters, in connection with the Anti-Burgher 
Synod. Devoting himself to the ministry, after a full three years’ 
course at the University of Glasgow, he entered the Seceders’ theo- 
logical school at Whitburn in Ayrshire, and completed the requisite 
course of five annual sessions of eight weeks each, under the instruc- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Alexander Bruce. Several years were now given 
to teaching, and occasional preaching as a probationer. 

In his twenty-fifth year he married a lady of Huguenot descent, 
residing in County Antrim, on the romantic borders of Lough Neagh. 
Alexander, their first child, was born September 12, 1788, at Bally- 
mena, in the same county, in the extreme northeastern section of 
Ireland. The next ten years were spent near Newry, County Down, 
and Market Hill, County Armagh. In 1798 he became the pastor of 
a Presbyterian church at Ahorey, four miles from Armagh, and occu- 
pied a farm near Rich Hill, ten miles from Newry. As a teacher, a 
preacher, a Christian, and a scholar, Mr. Campbell was held in high 
esteem. His piety was of the highest order, and he diligently sought 
the spiritual good of his people. 

Devoted as he was to the Secession, he was of a catholic spirit, and 
frequently worshipped with an Independent church at Rich Hill. 
Here he became acquainted with Rowland Hill, James Alexander 

34 
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Haldane, Alexander Carson, John Walker, and others, who made oc- 
casional visits to Ireland, and introduced their Independency and lax 
views of ecclesiasticism, with which Mr. Campbell himself soon be- 
came somewhat infected. 

A large family had grown up about the humble pastor, and what 
with the care of his church, and the labors of teaching, to which he 
was driven for support, his health gave way, and he was persuaded to 
visit America, and make provision in the new world for his seven 
children. This it was that brought him to Philadelphia. There, 
shortly after his arrival, he presented his credentials as a member of 
the Presbytery of Market Hill, to the Associate Synod of North 
America, then in session, and was heartily received. The Synod had 
been constituted in 1801, and consisted of the Presbyteries of Phila- 
delphia and Chartiers in Pennsylvania, Cambridge in New York, and 
the Presbytery of Kentucky. Mr. Campbell was enrolled as a mem- 
ber of the Presbytery of Chartiers, located in Western Pennsylvania. 
He proceeded to visit that section, and being pleased with the region 
about Washington, twenty-five miles southwest from Pittsburgh, con- 
cluded to settle there and write home for his family. 

The superior abilities of Mr. Campbell, added to the ripeness of his 
experience, and his great Christian excellence, brought him at once into 
favor with the people, and his ministrations were eagerly sought. The 
more rigid members of the Presbytery took offence at his readiness to 
fraternize with other branches of the Presbyterian family, and to com- 
mune with them at the Lord’s table. Charges were tabled against him at 
the next meeting of the Presbytery, and he was censured for not adher- 
ing to the “Secession Testimony.” He appealed to the Synod, who, 
at their next meeting, set aside the judgment of the Presbytery, but 
expressed their conviction that he held views very different from the 
sentiments held and professed by the Secession Church, constituting 
sufficient grounds to infer censure. 

Mr. Campbell meekly submitted to the decision of the Synod. But, 
after a while, finding himself beset by suspicion, misrepresentation, 
and calumny, on the part of the Presbytery, he came to the conclusion 
“that bigotry, corruption, and tyranny were qualities inherent in all 
clerical organizations.” Accordingly he renounced the authority of 
the Synod, and withdrew entirely from all ministerial connection 
therewith. He virtually became an Independent in matters ecclesi- 


astical. This act separated him entirely from the Presbyterian con- 
nection. 


Some weeks afterwards he called a meeting of his sympathizers, at 
the house ef Abraham Altars, about midway between Washing‘on 
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and Mount Pleasant, to discuss the evils of sect, and form a union, on 
the basis of the Bible alone, as the all-sufficient and alone-sufficient 
standard, without note or comment, of truth and duty. It was pro- 
posed utterly to discard all creeds of man’s devising, and to invite all 
Christian people and ministers to unite together on this one basis—to 
receive as doctrine only what the Bible taught, and to express it only 
in Bible words, with no additions or omissions. He announced, as the 
principle or rule by which they should thenceforward be governed, 
this formula: ‘ Where the Scriptures speak, we speak; and where the 
Scriptures are silent, we are silent.” After considerable discussion, 
and the withdrawal of some of those in attendance, the rule was 
adopted with apparent unanimity. 

At a subsequent meeting, held on the head-waters of Buffalo Creek, 
August 17, 1809, “The Christian Association of Washington” was 
formed, for the purpose of “ promoting Christian union and peace in 
the religious world,’ and a committee of twenty-one brethren was 
appointed to confer with Mr. Campbell on the best means to carry 
into effect the purpose of the Association. “A Declaration,” pre- 
pared by Mr. Campbell, was adopted, September 7, 1809, setting forth 
the principles of the Association. 

This paper disclaimed all pretensions to church power, and simply 
took the ground of “voluntary advocacy” for church reformation ; 
proposing the formation elsewhere of similar associations, to raise a 
fund “to. support a pure Gospel ministry, that shall reduce to prac- 
tice that whole form of doctrine, worship, discipline, and government 
expressly revealed and enjoined in the Word of God ”; and declaring 
it as their purpose, “‘to the utmost of their power,” to 
—‘‘countenance and support such ministers, and such only, as exhibit a manifest con- 
formity to the original standard, in conversation and doctrine, in zeal and diligence ; 
only such as reduce to practice that simple, original form of Christianity expressly ex- 
hibited upon the sacred page, without attempting to inculcate anything of human au- 
thority, of private opinion, or inventions of men, as having any place in the constitu- 
tion, faith, or worship of the Christian Church, or anything as matter of Christian faith 


or duty, for which there cannot be expressly produced a ‘ Thus saith the Lord,’ either 
in express terms or by approved precedent.” 


Nearly two years and a half had now elapsed since Mr. Campbell 
left his native shores for America. He had, immediately on his set- 
tling in Washington County, Pa., sent for his family. Intercourse 
with Great Britain had been rendered somewhat difficult. The Em- 
bargo Act was passed in December, 1807, and remained in force until 
repealed and superseded in March, 1809, by the Non-Intercourse Act, 
effectually crippling the commerce of the country. 

Mrs. Campbell, with her family of seven children, set sail October 
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1, 1808, to join her husband in the new world; but the vessel was 
wrecked a week later, on the coast of Scotland, with much loss of 
property, but none of life. They were detained nearly ten months by 
this sad adventure. In the meantime, Alexander, the eldest of the 
children, had completed his twentieth year. Under the tuition of his 
worthy father. he had made commendable attainments in learning, had 
become his assistant in the work of instruction, and on his father’s 
departure for America had himself taken the charge of the school at 
Rich Hill. . 

The family having found a temporary home at Glasgow, Alexander, 
early in November, entered the University, and enjoyed its advan- 
tages for the session ending in May, 1809. He had, a few years be- 
fore, after a thorough conversion, connected himself with his father’s 
church at Ahorey, and,‘after his preservation from a watery grave, had 
consecrated himself to the gospel ministry. Greville Ewing, who had 
left the Church of Scotland, and, with Wardlaw, Carson, and the Hal- 
danes, had become a Congregationalist, a man of great energy, zeal, 
and piety, was now settled in Glasgow as the pastor ofa flourishing 
Independent church. Young Campbell obtained an introduction to 
him, was cordially received and befriended, and became greatly pre- 
possessed with Mr. Ewing’s views of ecclesiastical polity. Though 
intending to enter the Seceder ministry, he had, before leaving Glas- 
gow, renounced Presbyterianism at heart, and espoused the cause and 
principles of Independency. 

Setting sail August 3, 1809, the family reached New York on the 
29th of September, and arrived at Washington, Pa., the third week 
of October. Alexander Campbell had now just completed his twenty- 
first year; tall, erect, of engaging person, ardent, bold, and manly 
for his years. On comparing notes with his father, he was delighted 
to find that he, too, had renounced the jurisdiction of the Presbytery 
and declared himself an Independent. The re-union of father and 
son occurred just as the father had prepared and was putting to press 
an elaborate “ Address,” explanatory of the “ Declaration” just 
adopted by “the Christian Association of Washington.” The son 
heartily approved, boy as he was, of the “ Declaration,” and was de- 
lighted with the “ Address.” 

The new movement thus inaugurated grew entirely out of the 
brain of the elder Campbell—an Anti-Burgher Presbyterian. Every 
subsequent stage of the movement was but a logical development 
of the germinal principle of the “ Declaration” and “ Address” of 
1809. 

So far, it was a mere handful of persons, mainly immigrants from 
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the North of Ireland, recent settlers, a farming people, wholly rural 
in their occupations, dwelling in the immediate neighborhood of 
Washington, Cannonsburgh, and Mount Pleasant, and living mostly 
in log-houses scattered through the forests, then but partially cleared, 
that had taken part in the movement. A meeting-house of small 
dimensions, built of logs, on the road from Washington to Mount 
Pleasant, about three miles from the latter settlement, ahd five or six 
from Cannonsburgh, was their only house of worship. The town of 
Washington, where the Campbell family had found a home, contained 
only about five hundred inhabitants, residing mostly in log-houses of 
very primitive construction. No church had been organized, no 
ordinances administered, and no progress made for a whole year in 
the number of adherents, and in the formation of similar Christian 
Associations. 

The Synod of Pittsburgh, in connection with the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., met at Washington, Pa., Octo- 
ber 2, 1810. Mr. Campbell had renounced the jurisdiction of the 
Associate Synod because of their alleged narrowness and intolerance. 
He was, however, on good terms with the ministers of the Pittsburgh 
Synod residing in the vicinity, and was quite willing, on his own 
terms, to become a member of the Presbytery of Redstone and the 
Synod of Pittsburgh. He made application, therefore, to be received 
by the Synod, and to have the “Christian Association” taken under 
their care, with this result : 


‘* After hearing Mr. Campbell at length, and his answers to various questions pro- 
posed to him, the Synod unanimously resolved that, however specious the plan of the 
‘Christian Association,’ and however seducing its professions, as experience of the 
effects of similar projects in other parts has evinced their baleful tendency and destruc- 
tive operations on the whole interests of religion, by promoting divisions instead of 
union, by degrading the ministerial character, by providing free admission to any 
errors in doctrine, and to any corruptions in discipline, whilst a nominal approbation 
of the Scriptures as the only standard of truth may be professed, the Synod are con- 
strained to disapprove the plan and its native effects. 

‘‘And further, for the above and many other important reasons, it was resolved 
that Mr. Campbell’s request to be received into ministerial and Christian communion 
cannot be granted.” 


The “other important reasons,” on Mr. Campbell’s asking for 
them the following day, were defined as follows: 


‘*For expressing his belief that there are some opinions taught in our Confession of 
Faith which are not founded on the Bible, and avoiding to designate them ; for declar- 
ing that the administration of baptism to infants is not authorized by Scriptural pre- 
cept or example, and is a matter of indifference, yet administering that ordinance 
while holding such an opinion ; for encouraging or countenancing his son to preach 
the gospel without any regular authority ; for opposing creeds and confessions as in- 
jurious to the interests of religion; and, also, because it is not consistent with the 
regulations of the Presbyterian Church that Synod should form a connection with any 
ministers, churches, or associations.” 
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Alexander Campbell, without any license save that given him by 
his father, had commenced, July 15, 1810, to officiate regularly as a 
preacher of sermons every Sabbath at “the Crossings,” near Mount 
Pleasant, at Brush Run (three or four miles east of the Virginia line, 
where another log meeting-house had now been built), and at Wash- 
ington. Insensibly, or by design, the Campbells had, with their ad- 
herents, adopted the views and principles of the Haldanes of Scot- 
land, with which both father and son had become favorably impressed 
while in the old world: “ The independence of each congregation ; 
its government by its own rulers; the Scriptures as the only authori- 
tative guide; the practice of lay-preaching, and the toleration 
(simply) of infant baptism.” The whole movement was an outgrowth 
and a transplanting of the so-called Reformation, inaugurated in 
Scotland, twelve years before, by those distinguished lay-preachers, 
Robert and James Alexander Haldane, of world-wide renown. : 

Thomas Campbell now saw that what he had so greatly deprecated 
—the multiplication of sects or divisions in the Christian Church— 
was now inevitable. “The Christian Association,’ disowned by 
existing churches, must itself become a church in order to the ad- 
ministration of Scripture ordinances. An organization was effected 
on Saturday, May 4, 1811, at the regular meeting of the Association, 
in the Brush Run meeting-house. Thomas Campbell was chosen 
elder, and four others were chosen deacons; after which, Alexander 
Campbell was licensed by the church to preach. The Lord’s Supper 
was administered the next day. The number of communicants was 
twenty-eight, in all. They met alternately at “the Crossings” and at 
Brush Run. It was, indeed, but a grain of mustard-seed, with small 
prospect of growth. 

Both the brothers Haldane, John Campbell, and Alexander Carson 
had, as early as 1808, when Alexander Campbell was residing at Glas- 
gow, become Baptists. And now, when the elder Campbell was called 
upon to administer the ordinance to an adult who had discarded sprink- 
ling from his creed, he consented to immerse him. And so immersion 
was introduced, July 4, 1811, as a part of the reform movement. 
Both father and son were led, in the course of the following year, to 
regard infant baptism as without Scriptural warrant, and to believe 
that the ordinance could properly be administered only by immer- 
sion. They were, accordingly, both of them, immersed in Buffalo 
Creek, not far from Brush Run, June 12, 1812, by the Rev. Matthias 
Luce, a regular Baptist minister. 

The new church thus became, to all intents and purposes, a Bap- 
tist Church, five other persons having been immersed by Elder Luce, 
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and, on the following Sabbath, thirteen more by Thomas Campbell. 
Quite a number of the members, however, from this time, withdrew, 
and walked no more with them. As the only condition of baptism, 
it was agreed among the reformers that the candidate should be re- 
quired simply to confess that “ Jesus is the Son of God.” The prac- 
tice of examining candidates as to their “religious experience” was 
abandoned, as not in accordance with the New Testament pattern. 
The only confession of faith, previous to the administration, hence- 
forth to be required by the church, was the avowal of a sincere belief 
that “ Jesus is the Son of God.” 

The Scotch Independents, under the teaching of John Glas (1728) 
and Robert Sandeman (1755), had introduced and advocated the 
weekly observance of the Lord’s Supper as in accordance with 
apostolic usage. The Independent Church at Rich Hill, Mr. Camp- 
bell’s home in Ireland, had adopted the practice; and Alexander 
Campbell had been accustomed to it during his residence in Glasgow, 
and his attendance at Greville Ewing’s church, where, also, it was 
uniformly practiced. It might, therefore, have been expected that 
the church at Brush Run should very readily, as it did, celebrate the 
communion of the body and blood of Christ every Lord’s Day. 

Thus the little church at Brush Run, under the teachings of 
Thomas Campbell and his son Alexander, who themselves had gained 
much if not most of their inspiration from the Scotch Independents,* 
was moulded into a Baptist church, differing, to be sure, in some of 
its beliefs and practices, from the Baptist churches about them, but 
still, to all intents and purposes, a Baptist church. As such it was 
regarded and welcomed by the Baptist ministers and churches of that 
region; and, in the autumn of 1813, it became, on its own application, 
a constituent member of the Redstone Association of Baptist 
churches. All connection with the Presbyterian body was thus finally 
terminated. 

Alexander Campbell had, Jan. 1, 1812, been ordained by the Brush 
Run church, to the office and work of the ministry. Early in March 
of the previous year he had married Margaret, the daughter of John 
Brown, a well-to-do farmer, whose ample acres were washed by Buffalo 
Creek, about eight miles from its junction with the Ohio, at Wells- 
burgh. Mr. Brown was a carpenter as well as a farmer, and had built 
himself a comfortable dwelling-house, a grist-mill, and a saw-mill. 





*In Vol. I., p. 209 of the Christian Baptist, in 1824, Mr. Campbell says: ‘‘ When 
I arrived a stranger in this western country, without any other property than my edu- 
cation, I did, from a confirmed disgust at the popular schemes—which I confess I 
principally imbibed when a student at the University of Glasgow—determine,” etc. 
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Here young Campbell found a home, and took part in the manage- 
ment of the farm, his father-in-law, in the summer of 1814, giving 
him the fee of the estate, and removing to Wellsburgh. The name 
of Bethany was given to the place in 1828. It is situated in the State 
of Virginia, just over the Pennsylvania line, in what is familiarly 
known as “ The Pan-Handle.” And here he resided till death. 

Being thus provided with a comfortable support, Mr. Campbell 
gave himself, as opportunity offered, to the work of preaching and 
diffusing the views and principles of the new reformation, without 
any ministerial stipend. His father, too, had retired to a farm near 
Mount Pleasant, and devolved from this time forth upon the son, now 
in his twenty-fourth year, to a great extent, the oversight of the 
whole movement. The following year, 1813, Thomas Campbell re- 
moved to Cambridge, Ohio, and Alexander became, in his 25th year, 
the sole leader, and the master-spirit of the whole enterprise. 


Mr. Campbell’s services as a fluent and impressive preacher were in 
great request. He made frequent excursions into Washington Co., 
and over the Ohio River. His preaching was thoroughly evangelical, 
and of an order vastly superior to what was heard from any of the 
Baptist pulpits in that region, and not inferior to any other. He 
rarely introduced any of his. peculiar views into his pulpit discussions, 
confining himself ordinarily to the great truths “that accompany sal- 


vation,” by the blood of the Son of God. In the winter of 1815-’16, 
on a visit to the sea-board, he attracted attention as a young man (27 
years old) of much promise, and secured about one thousand dollars for 
the building of a meeting-house at Wellsburgh—the first in the town. 

In a sermon, preached on the first Sabbath of December, 1816, be- 
fore the Redstone Association, at Cross Creek, about three miles above 
Wellsburgh, he took ground in relation to the Mosaic. dispensation, 
that gave great offence to his brethren, and became subsequently a 
matter of grave accusation. Basing his discourse on Rom. viii. 3: 
“For what the law could not do,” etc., he held that “the law” sig- 
nifies the whole Mosaic dispensation; and that, while the great and 
immutable principles of moral obligation that underlie that dispen- 
sation remain in force, the Mosaic law itself was of limited applica- 
tion, necessarily gave place to the Christian dispensation, and ceased 
to have any binding force under the gospel. From this he deduced 
the conclusion : 


‘‘ That all arguments and motives drawn from the law or Old Testament, to urge the 
disciples of Christ to baptize their infants ; to pay tithes to their teachers ; to observe 
holy days or religious fasts, as preparatory to the observance of the Lord’s Supper ; to 
sanctify the seventh day ; to enter into national covenants ; to establish any form of 
religion by civil law—and all reasons or motives borrowed from the Jewish law, to ex- 
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cite the disciples of Christ to a compliance with or an imitation of Jewish customs, 
are inconclusive, repugnant to Christianity, and fall ineffectual to the ground, not 
being enjoined or countenanced by the authority of Jesus Christ.” 


As he, also, maintained, that “ whatsoever was excellent in the law, 
our Legislator has repromulgated,” it followed that the O/d Testa- 
ment was no longer “a rule of Christian life,” being superseded by 
the New Testament, just as the old British code of laws was super- 
seded after the “ Declaration of Independence,” by the Constitution 
and Laws of the United States—though “some of the most excellent 
laws of that code have been re-enacted by our legislators ”—just as 
the New Testament contains all that is good in the Old. 

Here, then, was a serious and radical departure on the part of Mr. 
Campbell from the universally-received faith of the Christian world. 
It was the introduction of a new rule of faith and life. The Shorter 
Catechism of the Westminster divines, that Mr. Campbell had so dili- 
gently studied and implicitly believed in his younger days, taught 
that “the word of God, which is contained in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, is the only rule to direct us how we may 
glorify and enjoy Him.’ But he had now discovered that the Old 
Testament was designed for the Jews alone, was God’s word to them, 
but was altogether too rudimental for the “advanced thought” of 
the Messianic dispensation. It was a good-enough Bible for the chil- 
dren of Israel, but of no binding authority under the Gospel dispen- 
sation. The New Testament alone is the Christian’s Bible! The 
apostles of our Lord, and all subsequent preachers of the gospel 
“were constituted ministers of the New Testament, not of the Old.” 
From this time to the end of his career, this became a fundamental 
doctrine of Mr. Campbell's faith, essentially and radically modifying 
his doctrinal system. 

The first article, therefore, of the creed of this new church, as for- 
mulated by one of their early preachers, and adopted shortly after by 
the Long-Run Association, was: “The Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment are the only and all-sufficient rule of faith and manners.” In a 
careful “Analysis of the Sacred Oracles,” by Dr. Robert Richardson» 
Mr. Campbell’s biographer, it is maintained, that “the New Testa- 
ment is as perfect a constitution for the worship, discipline, and gov- 
ernment of the New Testament church, and as perfect a rule for the 
particular duties of its members, as the Old Testament was for the 
worship, discipline, and government of the Old Testament church, 
and the particular duties of its members.” As, therefore, the Chris- 
tian superseded the Mosaic dispensation, the New superseded the 
Old Testament. 
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At the expiration of eight years (1817) from the inauguration of 
the movement by Thomas Campbell, one church only (Brush Run) 
had been organized, and the whole number of actual adherents to the 
cause “did not amount to more than one hundred and fifty persons.” 
In the spring of 1828, Alexander Campbell opened a school in his 
own house, at Bethany, which was extensively patronized. “ Buffalo 
Seminary,” as it was called, served to spread the new tenets among 
the rising generation, and was the forerunner of Bethany College, 
chartered in 1840. His father soon after returned to his former 
charge at Brush Run, and aided him in the conduct of the sem- 
inary. 

Ever ready to defend his peculiar views, Mr. Campbell accepted a 
challenge, extended by the Rev. John Walker, the Secession minister 
of Mount Pleasant, Ohio, about twenty miles west of Bethany, to 
discuss the question of Baptism. The debate occurred there, June 
19-20, 1820, and, having been soon after published, with an Appendix, 
by Mr. Campbell, and reviewed the following year in the Presdy- 
terian Magazine, by Rev. Dr. Samuel Ralston, the Moderator of the 
meeting, served to bring the peculiarities of the Bethany preacher 
into more distinct and general notice. It gave him, moreover, a 
deeper sense of the power of the press, and he determined to close 
his school, and to commence the publication of a periodical paper for 
the dissemination of his system of faith. 

A printing press was purchased, with the needful fonts of types, 
and a printing office built on his own farm, printers employed, and 
the first No. of Zhe Christian Baptist was issued, July 4, 1823. It 
was a small duodecimo of twenty-four pages, not at all attractive 
in type or paper, issued monthly. It consisted of short essays, brief 
paragraphs, and occasional items, mostly from Mr. Campbell's pen, 
designed to give currency to his creed, and to demolish all other hu- 
man creeds and systems. His own views were represented as the 
veritable gospel of our Lord. With an assurance that would have 
been regarded as presumptuous and unpardonable in any but an in- 
spired prophet, he made open war upon all human creeds but his 
own. Preachers and people of all persuasions were called upon to 
abjure their errors, to burn up their confessions of faith, and to unite, 
as one man, on the New Testament alone, without note or comment. 

The better to accomplish his purpose, he made a furious on- 
slaught upon the preachers and religious teachers of all denomina- 
tions save the Baptists. He denounced them as the clergy, the 
priesthood, hirelings, and usurpers; as crafty and self-seeking; as 
banded together to keep the people in bondage to error; as Scribes 
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and Pharisees, with all their crimes, breathing forth the poisonous 
breath of sectarian zeal; as false prophets; as priests of Baal; as an 
aspiring priesthood; as mercenary hirelings, The Presbyterian min- 
istry were assailed with a bitterness of vituperation, a tartness of in- 
vective, that could be accounted for only on the principle, that he him- 
self was the son of an anti-Burgher divine, and had been from a 
child trained in the principles, and from early youth self-consecrated 
to the ministry, of the Presbyterian Church. 

His attitude was that of a Reformer, the apostle of a new Refor- 
mation, a Restorer of the Ancient Order of things from which the 
Christian world had so grievously degenerated. He spake “as one 
having authority,” never questioning, or allowing to be questioned, 
the truth of his own creed, no more than the Pope himself—as infal- 
lible as if he had been admitted into the counsels of the Great King, 
and had been commissioned of God to evangelize all nations. The 
great and good men who, in all parts of the country, and in the Old 
World, were making full proof of their ministry, and leading souls to 
Christ, were unsparingly held up to obloquy, as “ haughty, arrogant, 
and ambitious priests,” and as “impiously” calling themselves 
“ Christ’s ministers.” 

He utterly denied the distinction between the ordained ministry 
and the people; poured contempt upon their ecclesiastical Associa- 
tions, Presbyteries, Synods, and General Assemblies; relegating all 
church power to the individual congregation; protesting against 
salaried pastors and preachers; ridiculing all elegance and costly 
styles in church architecture; and casting all manner of contumely 
on pulpits as “ wooden boxes,” and pews as “stalls” for proud and 
silly people. The only call from God was the call from the kingdom 
of Satan into the kingdom of God, common to all believers. 

The little church at Brush Run, that had now stood alone so 
many years, was, in Mr. Campbell’s estimation and exhibition, a New 
Testament church, and around this little sister in the wilderness and its 
chosen elder all existing sects and sectaries on earth were called upon 
to crystallize, as the one Church of Jesus Christ—dropping all their 
ungodly and divisive names—Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Methodist, 
Congregational, Lutheran, Reformed, and even Baptist, the best of 
them all,—and calling themselves simply and only Christian. 

The more completely to overthrow the “ priestly ambition” of the 
clergy, he inveighed against “the various Societies, called Missionary, 
Bible, Sunday-school, and Tract Societies, as great religious engines, 
fitted and designed for the predominance of the leading sectaries who 
set them a-going, and ultimately tending to a national creed and a 
religious establishment.” 
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The language in which Mr. Campbell set forth the delinquencies of 
the Christian world, and the corrupt designs of the “mercenary 
priesthood,” was anything but dignified, respectful, and courtly. It 
abounded with vulgar phrases, coarse invectives, clap-trap appeals to 
current prejudices, low witticisms, bitter raillery, haughty defiance, 
intermingled occasionally with histrionic buffoonery, sarcastic gibes, 
unsparing vituperations, low-lived jests, and wholesale denunciations, 
all in the name of Christian union and heavenly charity. 

Interwoven with these polemics, a more stately and decorous dis- 
cussion of doctrine appeared, didactical, historical, controversial, and 
experimental. But, whatever else they were, they were all assuredly 
dogmatical. Even the air of deference and complaisance, that he 
knew well how to assume, was magisterial—the condescension of a 
superior to an inferior. Of real humility, of a sense of self-distrust, 
of reverence for learning, and piety, and zeal, on the part of the godly 
ministry of that or a previous age, if Mr. Campbell possessed these 
qualities, he showed but little in his writings, and even less in his 
oral discussions. 


The Christian Baptist gradually obtained a considerable circula- 
tion, until it was superseded, January, 1830, by the A/¢//enntal Har- 
binger, also a monthly, of forty-eight pages, large duodecimo, con- 
ducted by the same hand, on the same principles, and in the same 


spirit, almost until the day of his death. Small and insignificant as 
the first of these periodicals appeared, it met with favor among the 
new settlements bordering on the Ohio River and its tributaries. 
The disciples of Thomas Paine, of David Hume, of Fanny Wright, 
the cynic sceptics and the ribald scoffers of the period, scattered all 
over the new States and Territories, revelled in Mr. Campbell’s de- 
nunciations of the clergy and the sects, and were more than ever em- 
boldened in their blasphemy and scurrility. 

But it was mostly among the Baptist churches that its influence 
was felt, encouraging disaffection, dissension, and division; drying up 
the streams of benevolence; strengthening the prejudices of the 
miserly against salaried ministers; emboldening the heretically in- 
clined to make war on the Calvinistic creeds and covenants of com- 
munion and fellowship; and issuing in a wide-spread, undefined, and 
indefinable latitudinarianism in doctrine and laxity in practice. 

The Reformation had been undertaken in the interests of Christian 
Union, the overthrow of sectarianism, and the universal brotherhood 
of believers in the one Church of Christ. It issued in the division of 
churches previously harmonious, and in the building up of an addi- 
tional sect or denomination arrayed against all sects but its own. Its 
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crusade against the clergy and benevolent societies wrought mischief, 
chiefly among the Baptist churches, mostly in the Western States. 
Elsewhere it was almost powerless. 

Previous to the issue of the first number of the Christian Baptist 
one church only—Brush Run—had been organized on the new basis. 
In August, 1823, Mr. Campbell and some thirty other members of 
that church were dismissed, to constitute a second church at Wells- 
burgh, where most of them resided. A year later this church was 
received into the Mahoning Baptist Association, in North-eastern 
Ohio, where the new movement had met with considerable favor. So 
late as 1825, the “ Ancient Order of Things,” as Mr. Campbell called 
it, had been introduced only into the churches at Brush Run, Wells- 
burgh, and Pittsburgh. A church at Louisville, Ky., had introduced 
it in part. A schism was effected in the Redstone Association in 
September, 1826, and thirteen of the churches, in sympathy mostly 
with Mr. Campbell, formed, in November following, the Washington 
Association, on the basis of “ the Scriptures as the only rule of faith 
and practice.” 

The Mahoning Association at length, in 1830, openly espoused the 
new movement, dissolved its ecclesiastical organization, resolving 
itself into a simple Annual Meeting for worship and fraternal con- 
ference. The same course was pursued, at the same time, by the 
Stillwater Association in South-eastern Ohio. Associations in other 
sections of the Western States gradually fell in with his scheme, 
until a large number of Baptist churches had adopted Mr. Campbell’s 
principles and conformed to the “ Ancient Order of Things.” 

These results were owing only in part to the circulation of the 
Christian Baptist and the Millennial Harbinger. The oral discussion 
at Mount Pleasant, in 1820, with Mr. Walker had given Mr. Camp- 
bell considerable notoriety and increased boldness in his work. A 
similar discussion, at Washington, Ky., with the Rev. William L. 
McCalla, the well-known pastor of the Presbyterian church of Au- 
gusta, Ky., had a similar result. As usual, both parties claimed the 
victory, and gained fresh confidence in themselves. The publication 
of the debate shortly after served to give the contestants a wide- 
spread notoriety. It brought also increased circulation to the Chris- 
tian Baptist. 

A year later (1824) Mr. Campbell spent two months in an extensive 
and laborious preaching tour among the Baptist churches of Ken- 
tucky, everywhere exciting attention and gaining adherents. A visit 
to Eastern Virginia, in the summer of 1825, gave him some additional 
prominence. A more extensive tour, in the winter of 1826-7, in 
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Kentucky and Tennessee, served still further to promote his popu- 
larity as a preacher. Other preachers, also, began to proclaim the 
doctrines of the new reformation, among whom was Sidney Rigdon 
(subsequently one of the founders of Mormonism), and Walter Scott. 
So that a wide currency was given about this time to the tenets of 
the new sect. 

Mr. Campbell found time, in 1826, to produce and publish a new 
translation of the New Testament, more in accordance with his views 
than the received version. He compiled a Hymn Book after the 
same pattern, and issued it in 1828 for the churches of the reforma- 
tion. The first edition contained 125 hymns or songs of praise. It 
was afterwards enlarged to 568 selections. 

_In their ordinary preaching, the brethren of the new dispensation 
presented the cardinal truths of the gospel, very much in the same 
relations as was customary among the evangelical churches. ‘“ Christ, 
and Him crucified” for the sin of the world; Christ, the only Re- 
deemer of a fallen race; Christ, the only begotten Son of God, the 
King of kings, and the Lord of lords—these were the themes on 
which they dwelt. Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, repentance to- 
ward God, submission to every ordinance of God, and implicit 
obedience, were demanded in order to acceptance with God and 
eternal life. The terms of salvation were made exceedingly simple. 
The only question to be asked of the candidate for church-member- 
ship was: “ Dost thou believe on the Son of God?” He that could 
say, in reply, “I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God,” was 
forthwith “ baptized for the remission of sins.” 

Among the regular Baptists and other evangelical churches, some 
credible evidence of regeneration, conversion, and piety is required of 
the applicant for church-membership. The candidate.is expected to 
relate his “experience,” to tell how he had been awakened, convicted, 
and converted. Mr. Campbell dispensed with all this. In the 
Christian Baptist for April 4, 1825, he refers to this practice, and 
says: 

‘‘When the ancient order of things is restored, neither more nor less will be 
demanded of any applicant for admission into the kingdom than was asked by Philip. 
And every man who solicits admission in this way, who solemnly declares that, upon 
the testimony and authority of the holy apostles and prophets, he believes that Jesus 
is the Messiah, the Son of the living God, should forthwith be baptized, without 
respect to any questions or dogmas derived either from written creeds or church 
covenants.” 

Accordingly, from November, 1827, it came to be the practice of 
the reformation preachers to call, at the close of their sermons, for 
an immediate compliance with the command, as Peter did on the day 
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of Pentecost: “ Repent, and be baptized, every one of you, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins,” with the promise 
annexed, “and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” Instead 
of asking their hearers to rise or come forward to be prayed for, as 
had been a very common custom, “the mourning bench was aban- 
doned,” and they were urged to present themselves for baptism forth- 
with. Submission to immersion was the only test to be demanded of 
the sincerity of their repentance and the reality of their faith.* 

More than this: Faith itself was represented as simple belief of the 
truth on the testimony of God. In the first volume of the Christian 
Baptist he affirmed that 

‘‘The grandeur, sublimity, and beauty of the foundation of hope, and of ecclesiastical 
or social union, established by the Author and Founder of Christianity, consisted in 
this: that the belief of one fact, and that upon the best evidence in the world, is all 
that is requisite, as far as faith goes, to salvation. The belief of this one fact, and sub- 
mission to one institution expressive of it, is all that is required of Heaven to admis- 
sion into the Church.” ... . ‘‘ The one fact is, that Jesus the Nazarene is the Messiah. 
The evidence, upon which it is to be believed, is the testimony of twelve men, con- 
firmed by prophecy, miragles, and spiritual gifts. The one institution is bgptism into 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Every such person is 


a Christian, in the fullest sense of the word, the moment he has believed this one fact, 
upon the above evidence, and has submitted to the above-mentioned institution.” 


Mr. Campbell everywhere insisted that “evidence alone produces 
faith; or, testimony is all that is necessary to faith.” He took the 


ground that “all controversies about the nature of faith, about the 
different kinds of modern faith, are either learned or unlearned non- 


,’ 


sense”; and that “the term, faith, {s used in the Bible in the com- 





*In a letter to the Rev. William Jones, of London, England, November 17, 1834, 
Mr. Campbell says: ‘‘Our evangelists, that is, they who proclaim the Word for the 
purpose of converting men to the Lord, after proving that Jesus is the Messiah, and 
laying before the audience His person, office, and character, and exhorting the persons 
addressed to put themselves under His guidance, tender an invitation to all present 
who have not yet put on Christ, according to the promises, to come forward and signify 
their determination to submit to His government. Thus we make a draft on the faith 
of the audience, and give to all present an opportunity of deciding how much con- 
fidence they have in the person, office, and character of Jesus of Nazareth. After 
testifying and exhorting, if any persons come forward and thus acknowledge Jesus, 
confessing Him to be both Lord and Christ, and avowing their intention to become 
citizens of His kingdom, we, on confession of faith, immediately, or as soon as prac- 
ticable (by night or day), take them to the water and immerse them by the authority, 
or ‘in the name of the Lord Jesus,’ into the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
‘for the remission of sins,’ that they may enjoy all the blessings of His government, 
who is exalted a Prince and a Saviour to grant reformation and remission of sins to Jew 
and Gentile, turning away from their iniquities. This is the application of our dis- 
courses. In this way we soon know, and the people know, who repent and who do 
not. We then baptize with the same dispatch as the first preachers—‘ that same day,’ 
or ‘that same hour of the night,’ as the case may be. Thousands have thus been 
brought into the kingdom, who now rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.”-- 
Millennial Harbinger, London, I. 29. 
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monly-received sense of mankind.” He maintained that the Scriptures 
nowhere warrant the distinction of “saving faith” from ordinary or 
historic faith, or simple belief of testimony. 

When driven, however, to the wall, he himself was obliged to give 
a twofold definition, as in his reply to Mr. Landis: 

‘‘ What, then, is faith? Confidence in testimony, a persuasion that it is true. It is 
never more nor less than the assurance that testimony is true. But, if that testimony 
concern a person who professes to save us from sin, it is impossible to believe that 
testimony without confiding in him to the full amount of the testimony concerning 
him. May we not then say that, as respects faith, religion is a personal thing? Sub- 
ject and object? It is a person trusting in a person, loving a’person, admiring, adoring, 
obeying a person.” . ... ‘‘Saving faith, or faith unfeigned, with me, is confidence, 
faith, or trust in Jesus of Nazareth, as the Son of God, the all-sufficient Saviour of 
sinners.” —Bidlical Repository for April, 1840, p. 479. 


Then faith—the faith that saves the soul—is something more than 
simple belief in testimony, as he everywhere, in his periodical and con- 
troversial writings, maintained; it is the belief, not merely of the 
intellect, but of the heart; an assenting to the testimony, receiving 
the truth ‘into the heart, and trusting in it for salvation. Mr. Camp- 
bell, herein, was inconsistent with his own system, disproving clearly 
one of the most vaunted peculiarities of his “ confession of faith.” 

Still further to simplify the act of faith, it was affirmed by the 
apostles of the new reformation, that no previous work or experience 
of divine grace was needed, or to be expected; that if, by our own 
effort, by the natural operation of the laws of mind, we can believe 
the one fact, that Jesus is the Messiah, we can, and do, also believe 
on Him to the saving of the soul. As before observed, no relation of 
Christian experience was demanded. No dependence on anything of 
the kind was placed by Mr. Campbell. Such cases, he maintained, 
“never occurred under the apostles’ teaching.” “The Bible never 
taught”? them. They were “the genuine offspring of the theological 
schools,” the result “ of a bad education.” He discarded the notion 
that they were the work of the Spirit of God and a prerequisite to 
conversion. 

He had no mercy on those religionists who taught that faith 
cometh “by the Spirit working mysteriously in the heart’’—“a 
power put forth upon unregenerate men.” “The faith by which we 
are justified,” he contended, “is a belief of the testimony of God, 
wrought into the heart by the confirmations of that testimony, which 
God has given to all men who hear His Son, in the attestations of the 
Holy Spirit.” It is the Word itself that is attested by the Spirit ; 
and the Word thus attested is the power that compels faith in the 
unregenerate. He utterly denied that the Spirit wrought directly 
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upon the hearts of any others than believers, and upon their hearts 
until they were immersed. His theory was that the Spirit was given 
only to baptized believers, basing his teaching on Peter’s Pentecostal 
sermon—“ Be baptized .... and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost,” and that, “in the order of nature, the reception of the Holy 
Spirit is necessarily subsequent to the remission of our sins.” 
According to his biographer (II., 434), he “ opposed the popular 
doctrine of a regeneration before faith, or the necessity of special 
spiritual operations, to enable sinners to believe the gospel, as calcu- 
lated to make the word of God of none effect, and as a modern 
theological theory, without any Scriptural evidence of its truth.” 
“He by no means doubted or denied (II., 154) the impartation and 
aids of the Holy Spirit; but, as the promise of the Spirit was to be- 
lievers only, he could not admit that it was given to unbelievers in 
order to produce faith.” Nor would he admit that, even in believers, 
the Spirit wrought directly or immediately upon the heart. Ina 
letter to the Rev. William Jones, of London, July, 1835, he says: 


‘*I have been represented as committing blasphemy against the Holy Spirit; as 
denying the Holy Spirit ; as preaching a Spirit-less religion, because I teach that the 
Spirit of God only now operates through the written Word, either in convincing sin- 
ners or in consoling saints.” .... ‘‘By this Word, and in this Word, the Spirit 
works, and, without it, He works no good view, feeling, or desire in any human being. 
As all the influence which my spirit has exerted on other spirits, at home or abroad, 
has been by the stipulated signs of ideas, of spiritual operations, by my written or 
spoken word, so believe I that all the influence of God’s good Spirit, now felt in the 
way of conviction or consolation in the four quarters of the globe, is, by the Word, 
written, read, and heard, which is called the Living Oracles.” 


No wonder that he was accused of denying what are called the 
special influences of the Holy Spirit, outpourings of the Spirit, the 
reviving and converting influences of the Spirit. What are ordinarily 
known as “Revivals of Religion” he unsparingly condemned, as 
based on a false theory of the operations of the Spirit. Neither 
saints nor sinners were under the necessity of waiting for a “ refresh- 
ing from the presence of the Lord.” As long as they had the “ Liv- 
ing Oracles,” through which the Spirit alone spoke, they had all 
that was needed. That, in respect to the doctrine of the Spirit, he 
was not in sympathy with the great mass of believers, he fully ad- 
mitted : 

‘* Although I believe that the Spirit of God is now the Spirit of Christ, and the gift of 
Christ, and the author of all spiritual conceptions, feelings, and desires in us, yet I 
must write and speak of the popular notions of conversion, regeneration, and spiritual 
operations as preached and taught by most of all parties, and authors, Scotch, English 


and American, that I have seen, as I have done, in the volumes of the ‘Christian Bap- 
tist’ and ‘ Millennial Harbinger.’ ” 


In these volumes he does not hesitate to controvert, in every pos- 
sible form, the doctrine of a special and direct influence of the Spirit 
in conversion, in regeneration, and in revivals of religion. 

35 
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A wonderful prominence was given by Mr. Campbell, and remark- 
able efficiency ascribed, to Baptism. It was made not only the initia- 
tory rite of discipleship, but a pledge of forgiveness. The act of obe- 
dience, in submitting to this rite, was set forth as the only reliable 
evidence of conversion; while, in being baptized, the convert was 
taught that he was thereby regenerated, born again, and adopted into 
the household of faith. Baptism andjRegeneration were represented 
as equivalent. That the Scriptures uniformly connect regeneration 
with baptism he confidently affirmed. In his treatise on the “‘ Remis- 
sion of Sins” (Mill. Harbinger, Extra, p. 27), he says, as one of his 
fundamental propositions, “I now proceed to show that immersion 
and regeneration are two Bible names for the same act, contemplated 
in two different points of view.” In prosecution of this purpose he 
does not hesitate to maintain that regeneration is equivalent to “ be- 
ing born again;” that regeneration, being born again, and conversion 
are all identified with immersion, and that immersion, being the only 
credible evidence of faith, is a prerequisite to the remission of sins, 
and the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Hear him: 


‘* As regeneration is taught to be equivalent to ‘ being born again,’ and understood to 
be of the same import with a new birth, we shall examine it under this metaphor. For 
if immersion be equivalent to regeneration, and regeneration be of the same import 
with being born again, then being born again and being immersed are the same thing ; 
for this plain reason, that things which are equal to the same thing are equal to one an- 
other.” (P. 28.) . 


To the objection, “Then none of the immersed can be saved,”’ he 
replies: 


‘*We may hope the best, but cannot speak,with the certainty of knowledge. One 
thing we know, that it is not a difficult matter for believers to be born of water ; and, if 
any of them wilfully neglect or disdain it, we can not hope for their future and eternal 
salvation. But we have no authority to speak comfortably to them who will not sub- 
mit to the government of the Saviour.” (P. 30.) 

Again: 

‘*Remission of sins, or coming into a state of acceptance, being one of the present 
immunities of the kingdom of heaven, cannot be enjoyed by any person before immer- 
sion.” ‘‘ For Jesus expressly declares that he has not given the privilege of sons to any 
but those born of God. (John i, 12.) If, then, the present forgiveness of sins be a privi- 
lege, and a right of those under the new ccnstitution, in the kingdom of Jesus; and if 
being born again, or being born of water and of the Spirit, is necessary to admission ; 
and if being born of water means immersion, as clearly proved by all witnesses, then 
remission of sins cannot, in this life, be received or enjoyed previous to immersion. 
If there be any proposition, regarding any item of the Christian institution, which ad- 
mits of clearer proofs, or further illustration, than this one, I have yet to learn where 
it may be found.” (P. 34.) 


Similar language is used in reference. to the connection of immer- 
sion with conversion. In respect to “the propriety of considering the 
term ‘immersion’ as equivalent to the term ‘conversion,’” he says: 
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“It is"worthy of notice that the Apostles, in all their speeches and replies to interro- 
gatories, never commanded an inquirer to pray, read or sing, as preliminary to coming ; 
but always commanded and proclaimed immersion as the first duty, or the first thing 
to be done, after a belief of the testimony. Hence neither praying, singing, reading, 
repenting, sorrowing, resolving, nor waiting to be better, was the converting act. Im- 
mersion alone was that act of turning to God. Hence, in the commission to convert 
the nations, the only institution mentioned after proclaimlng the Gospel, was the im- 
mersion of believers, as the divinely-authorized way of carrying out and completing 
the work, And from the day of Pentecost to the final Amen in the revelation of Jesus 
Christ, no person was said to be converted, or to turn to God, until he was buried in 
and raised up out of the water.” (P. 35,) 

‘* As immersion is the first act commanded, and the first constitutional act, so it was, 
in the commission, the act by which the Apostles were commanded to turn, or convert, 
those to God who believed their testimony. In this sense, then, it is the converting 
act. No man can, scripturally, be said to be converted to God until he is immersed.” 
(P. 96.) 


As the conclusion of his argument he says: 


The proposition, now proved and illustrated, must convince all that there is some 
connection between immersion and the forgiveness of sins. What that connection is may 
be disputed by some.” . . . ‘‘ To make it a commemorative sign of past remission 
is an outrage upon all rules of interpretation, and a perfect anomaly in all the revela- 
tions of God. To make it, prospectively, the sign of a future remission, is liable to the 
same exceptions. Nothing remains, but that it be considered, what it is in truth, the 
accompanying sign of an accompanying remission ; the sign and the seal, or the means 
and the seal, of remission then granted through the water, connected with the blood of 
Jesus by the divine appointment, and through our faith in it.” (P. 51.) 

Baptism, it thus appears, is the s¢ze gua;non in Mr. Campbell’s creed, 
or system of religious belief. Without it there,is [not, so far as he 
could see, any salvation. Faith itself is evinced only by a cordial 
submission to its public performance. In order to it7no previous 
preparation is demanded—not even conviction of sin, a sense of guilt, 
contrition of soul, a sense of delight in God, a new heart, an assurance 
of pardon—none of these. No relation of Christian experience, no 
examination as to evidence of achange of heart, before the church, or 
a committee, or a session, or a consistory. Only an avowal of belief 
in the testimony that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God. Then 
baptism is to be administered the same day, the same hour, if prac- 
ticable. 

This secures everything: an assurance of faith and hope; the remis- 
sion of sins; regeneration, or the new birth; adoption into the house- 
hold of faith; justification; the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, work- 
ing with (never without) the word to the production of every Chris- 
tian grace in a life of philanthropy and piety, and heaven at last. 
“ Believe and be baptized,” that is all. So runs the word. No revival 
is needed; no awakening by the Spirit; no special influences of the 
Spirit. In the hymn book compiled by Mr. Campbell, all the old 
familiar hymns addressed to the Holy Spirit are conspicuous by their 
entire absence. 
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No wonder that converts were multiplied by thousands under such 
preaching. The doors into the kingdom of heaven were thrown wide 
open. The old creeds and confessions were given to the winds. 
Every comer was welcome. “Do you believe that Jesus is the 
Christ?” he was asked. “Yes; I believe that.” “Are you willing 
to be immersed?” “Yes, perfectly willing.” That is all. No cove- 
nant demands assent. The name is enrolled. The rite is performed. 
Now he is born again; he is a child of God ; his sins are blotted out ; 
the Holy Spirit enters and dwells in his regenerated soul ; he is on his 
way to glory! 

The only wonder is that the tens were not scores; that the scores 
were not hundreds; that the hundreds were not thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands. Whole churches espoused the new faith—Bap- 
tist churches voting out their confessions and covenants. As preach- 
ers mniltiplied, and went everywhere, chiefly among the new settle- 
ments, among people not much given to books, many of them rude 
and illiterate—the preachers themselves, with few exceptions, taken 
from among the brotherhood, with but few advantages of education— 
as these plain-spoken men went out into all that land, and offered the 
grace of this liberal faith, large accessions were made to the numbers 
of the “ Disciples.” Mr. Campbell, in April, 1834, claimed “ from five 
to eight hundred churches,” numbering “about one hundred and fifty 
thousand” members in the new connection, and not less than ten 
thousand baptisms within the year just passed. In 1844, Dr. Rich- 
ardson, one of their preachers, said: “The whole number of commu- 
nicants in the United States, so far as has been ascertained, is bel- 
ieved to fall but little short of 200,000.” At the present time they 
claim not less than 500,000, and some of them as many as 800,000 
believers. 

It has been found impossible to obtain any carefully compiled sta- 
tistics of the denomination. They have no ecclesiastical associations, 
and no central organization or agency for the gathering of returns 
from the yearly meetings. They are most numerous in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri—have some 
churches’ in the_Eastern States and in Canada, with quite a number 
in England and Wales. 

In relation to the Person and Work of the Son of God, their ortho- 
doxy has been extensively called in question. Mr. Campbell, from 
the first, insisted on discarding all mere scholastic terminology as “ of 
the language of Ashdod,” as “unauthorized and Babylonish phrase- 
ology ;”’,and using;only Bible terms in delineating Bible truths and 
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doctrines.* As the word “Trinity” is an after-growth, it was elimi- 
nated from his creed, his preaching, and his writings. He protested 
against being classified as a Trinitarian—against the name, not the 
doctrine. 

He could not, however, abide any system of faith that depreciated 
the divine character of the Son of God. “We regard Arianism,” he 
said, “‘ semi-Arianism, and Socinianism as poor, blind, miserable, and 
naked nonsense and absurdity”’ (Christian Baptist, I., 443). In his 
correspondence with Mr. McCalla, he said :—‘‘ That man who says, I 
am a first or second hand disciple of Priestly or any other Socinian 
author, is a man of no piety or respectability of character; nor is 
there a man living who can say, or dare say, in my presence, that I 
ever expressed a sentiment derogatory to the Lord Jesus as a Divine 
Redeemer—as Emmanuel, God with us.” 

It was a marked characteristic of Mr. Campbell that his doctrinal 
system was based on the Person and Work of Jesus as the Messiah 
—the Son of God. This was the one great theme of all his preach- 
ing. He aimed to set forth the claims of the Lord Jesus Christ as 
the one only Redeemer, and to induce his hearers to believe in him 
and be baptized for the remission of sins. Faith in Christ was, with 
him, the one essential thing: 

‘* Now to believe that Jesus is the Christ,” he says, ‘‘is to receive him as the only 
prophet, the only priest, and the only king, qualified and empowered by our Heavenly 
Father to instruct us, to atone and intercede for us, to reign over our conscience, to 
guide, defend, and lead us to victory. His qualification for these offices, being the 


Son of God, the only-begotten of the Father, renders him infinitely worthy of our 
confidence, and constrains us to trust in him with all our hearts.” 


The preaching of the Rev. Barton W. Stone, previously a Presby- 
terian, had, before Mr. Campbell’s day, resulted in the organization of 
numerous churches in Kentucky, on the basis of the Bible alone, in 
opposition to mere human creeds. They called themselves “ Chris- 
tians,” or “ Chrystians.” The “ Disciples,” as Mr. Campbell’s follow- 
ers were called, were strongly inclined to affiliate with these older 
churches. But these last were reported to have become Socinians. 


* A distinguishing attribute of the reformation, which is now pleaded in America, is 
not only the renunciation ofall the scholastic words and phrases—the Babylonish dia- 
lect of the dark and corrupt ages, found in the vocabularies of theologica! schools, com 
prehending all the technicalities of orthodoxy, heterodoxy, etc.—but in adopting this 
cardinal maxim, ‘‘ Call Bible things by Bible names.” Our experience and observa- 
tion warrant the conclusion that, if the word is not in the Book, the idea which it exactly 
represents in theological currency is not in the Book. ‘‘ Concerning these, and all such 
doctrines, and all the speculations and phraseology to which they have given rise, we 
have the privilege neither to affirm nor deny, neitherto believe norto doubt; because 
God has not proposed them in his Word, and there is no command to believe them.” 

(Let. to Rev. Wm. Jones, Mill. Harbinger, London, I., 326.) 
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“T am truly sorry to find,” said Mr. Campbell, in his correspondence 
with Mr. Stone, “ that certain opinions called Arian or Unitarian, or 
something else, are about becoming the badge of a people assuming 
the sacred name Christian.” He took occasion then to free himself 
from all imputation or suspicion of favoring such low views of the 
Redeemer : 

‘‘ While deprecating much of the unauthorized though consecrated jargon on trinity, 
unity, atonement, sacrifice,” etc., ‘‘ nevertheless, the true and proper divinity or god- 
head of my Lord Messiah, and the real sin-expiating value and efficacy of his death, 
and of his death alone, based upon his peerless worth and divine majesty, are the rock 
of my salvation, the basis of all my hopes of immortality, the very anchor of my 
soul.” ‘‘A religion not honoring God the Father of all; not relying upon the person, 
mission, and death of the Word incarnate ; not inspired, cherished, animated, and in- 
flamed by the Holy Spirit dwelling in my soul, is a cheat, a base counterfeit.” 


Again, in 1841, in correspondence with the well-known Baptist 
divine, Rev. John M. Peck, of Illinois, he thus formulated his belief 
in the tri-personal doctrine of the one Supreme God: 


‘41 believe and teach now, as I did thirty years ago, that the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Spirit are three divine names, indicative of perfect equality in all that is rep- 
resented by the term God in its highest, holiest, and supreme import, and that this 
same divine nature is severally and personally ascribed to them by all in heaven, and 
all the intelligent on earth, in all the great works of creation, providence, and redemp- 
tion. Without this distinction in the divine nature, without the mystery of divinity 
exhibited in the personal relations of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, the mystery of re- 
demption had been impossible in conception, design, and execution. God the Father 
so loved the world as to give his only-begotten Son for its ransom ; the Son so loved 
the world as to give himself up to the death for us all; and the Spirit has so loved us 
as to make his abode in our hearts as the children of God; and thus the whole ‘ God- 
head’ is fully revealed, admired, adored in the mystery of man’s redemption.” 


It was not, then, because of even the slightest leaning toward So- 
cinianism, or for any want of faith in the evangelical doctrine of the 
Trinity, that Mr. Campbell refused to be called a Trinitarian; but 
simply because he insisted on “calling Bible doctrines by Bible 
names.” He believed the doctrine because he found it in the Bible, 
and rejected the name because it was not a Bible name. -»In this faith 
he lived, labored, and died. 

Mr. Landis,_of Kentucky, in speaking of Mr. Campbell’s followers, 
had said, “ I do not mean to be understood that every individual is 
an avowed Arian or Socinian, but that the majority are such.” In 
reply, Mr. Campbell said, “ I wonder whether Mr. Landis would take 
my testimony when I affirm ‘that I know not one single individual 
avowed Arian or Socinian teacher or layman in all our ranks, Ameri- 
can; or? European. I again say, not one.” Again:—‘ When some 
philosopher appears, who with a dash of his pen can blot out sin, or 
show me that the tears of the penitent or the blood of bulls and goats 
can wash it from the universe, then, but not till then, will I turn 
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Arian. For the same or a similar reason I cannot be a Socinian. 
This is but a new edition of the fable—‘the mountain’s in labor and 
a mouse is born.’”—(7b. Repository, for April, 1840, pp. 492, 494.) 

In his Debates with Robert Owen in 1829, and with Bishop Purcell 
in 1837, both at Cincinnati, Ohio, Mr. Campbell did good service to 
the cause of the Bible and Protestant Christianity. But in his cele- 
brated debate,* November, 1843, at Lexington, Ky., with the well- 
known Presbyterian divine, Rev. Dr. Nathan L. Rice, he found at 
least his equal in learning and disputative skill. While, in his written 
discussion with Otis A. Skinner, a Universalist preacher (1838-9), he 
left no room for doubt as to his unwavering belief in the doctrine of 
the certainty and endlessness of future punishment, the truth of 
which he so ably and successfully vindicated. At Nashville, Tenn., 
in December, 1830, he held an oral debate with the pastor of the 
Presbyterian church, the Rev. Dr. Obadiah Jennings, on the Doctrine 
of Regeneration.} 

He made repeated visits to the Eastern States, as well as to Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and other Southern States; and in 1847 revisited 
his native land, preaching with great frequency, and everywhere at- 
tracting attention by the novelty of his doctrine, his eminent ability 
as a preacher, and his genial manners. He was highly gifted as a 
conversationalist, and his sallies of wit*and humor, for which also he 
was distinguished, made him a most agreeable companion. 

Throughout his whole career he maintained a reputation for true 
piety. He strictly observed the Lord’s Day (but not as the Sabbath 
of Jewish institution); maintained regularly and reverentially daily 
household worship; and took a deep interest in the promotion of 
morality and religion. He sought most earnestly the prevalence of 
the highest forms of spirituality among the people throughout the 
connection. Loose as he was in the admission of members to the 
churches, he never relaxed the claims of the*Redeemer to an entire 
consecration of their persons and their powers. In the first volume 
of the Millennial Harbinger (1830), in treating of “ Confession unto 
Salvation,” he says (p. 28): 

‘* Let me say, once for all, that I value not, and will never plead for, anything under 
the name of religion, which does not influence the head, the heart, the tongue, the 
lips, the hands, the feet—the whole body, soul, and spirit. The blessed gospel is not 
believed, is not received, is not obeyed, when the heart is not purified, the understand- 
ing enlightened, the conscience purged from dead works to serve the living God. 


The end, object, and consummation of the gospel is Love from a pure heart, from a 
good conscience, and from faith unfeigned.” 


Mr. Campbell was twice married. His first wife died October 22, 
1827. In April, 1829, he married his wife’s most intimate and be- 
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loved friend, Miss Selina H. Bakewell, still living. Fourteen children 
were given him, of whom four only survived their father. Shrewd 
in his dealings with the world, methodical in affairs, and eminently 
practical, careful, and industrious in business, as a farmer, a mill- 
wright, a printer, publisher, and bookseller, he prospered in his pur- 
suits, and became a man of no small worldly substance. 

Much of his time and thought was given, during the last twenty- 
five years of his life, to the work of education. His religious system 
made no provision for a clerical order. Every congregation chose, 
ordinarily from among themselves, bishops and deacons, of whom one 
or more presided in divine worship. Mr. Campbell could not but see 
the importance of raising up, throughout the connection, a class of 
men thoroughly trained in sacred and other learning, from whom 
spiritual teachers, competent for their work, might be chosen. 

In 1840 he procured a charter for Bethany College, of which he 
was at once chosen, and during his remaining life continued to serve, 
as President. This involved a regular daily course of instruction 
through nearly the whole year. He gave the land and built upon it 
a brick edifice at his own expense; and renewed it when destroyed 
by fire in 1858. He laboriously procured, in the course of time, en- 
dowments for several professorships, and lived to see it a flourishing 
institution, leaving it in his will a bequest of ten thousand dollars. 

Other institutions of the kind have bee originated by his follow- 
ers:—Hiram College, at Hiram, O.; N. W. Christian University, at 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Eureka College, at Eureka, Ill.; Kentucky Uni- 
versity, at Lexington, Ky.; Oskaloosa College, at Oskaloosa, Iowa; 
and a large number of schools and academies. 

He conducted the Harbinger for thirty-five years, and issued a 
large number of other publications. The Disciples have now nine 
weekly, fifteen monthly, and one quarterly periodicals. 

At the age of seventy-five Mr. Campbell’s powers of mind began 
to give evidence of gradual decay, until, in the full assurance of faith 
and hope, he finished his course, and entered into rest, March 4, 1866. 

EDWIN F. HATFIELD. 





V. 


-DELITZSCH ON THE ORIGIN AND COMPOSI- 
TION OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


NDOUBTEDLY there is no living exegete who, on the whole, 
has a greater reputation among American and English Biblical 
scholars than Professor Delitzsch, of Leipzig. Although he was born in 
the year 1813, and is nearly seventy years of age, he still retains his 
powers to a remarkable degree, and is a conspicuous model of indus 
try. During all the years of an unusually successful career, he has 
never once thought of resting on his laurels. Even when compelled 
through a temporary disorder in his eyes to take a respite from 
severer labors, he spent the time in producing such a charming little 
monograph as Ezm Tag in Capernaum.* He stands in closest con- 
nection not only with the most important publishing firms in Leipzig 
as a trusted adviser, but with students whether young or old who are 
engaged in Biblical studies. His humble study is a kind of Royal 
Exchange. It would probably be safe to say that hardly an impor- 
tant work pertaining to the Old Testament has gone through the 
press in Leipzig during the past ten years, which has not in some way 
passed under his eye in manuscript or proof. It might, therefore, be 
expected that he would keep the run of Biblical criticism in all its 
sinuous course. 

Who, that has been with him during the past six years, can forget 
the enthusiasm with which he has discussed all the successive phases 
of the W. Robertson Smith controversy, whether with the friend in 
his study, or with the little English society of young Americans or 
Scotchmen, at some way-side inn, until his eyes flashed and his bald 
head flushed? During these years, while attending to other impor- 
tant matters, he may, to a certain extent, be said to have lived and 
had his being in these critical studies. One of his book-shelves is 





* Second edition, Leipzig, 1873. He says in the preface, p. v: ‘‘I began dictating 
the work, as for several weeks I was robbed of the use of my eyes.” 
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filled with the creme de la creme of the literature on the subject~— 
articles torn out of other connections, and bound up by themselves 
in cheerful colors,* suggested perhaps by the little nosegay which 
the old gentleman so often brings home with him. 

But Professor Delitzsch is not merely a theologian, a critic, and an 
evangelical according to the statistics of the country. His affections 
have been touched with the flame of divine love. Once, as a youth, 
his heart was dark and cold. He took counsel with a missionary t 
with reference to his spiritual state, who told him to keep reading the 
gospels till light came. He did so, and he says that he knows the 
day and hour when he entered on a new experience. We shall need 
to remember that he is a Christian critic. 

He has suffered not a little from contemptuous notices of his books 
and his opinions, because of his evangelical and conservative position. 
This has changed to a great extent, and his eminent scholarship now 
finds, in general, a hearty recognition, although W. Robertson Smith, 
who with many frank and generous qualities, is sufficiently blinded 
by prejudice to be dogmatic where he should say, “I do not know,” 
has sometimes spoken slightingly of Delitzsch, as old and unscien- 
tific. This is certainly neither courteous nor discriminating, but may 
well have come from having once been a pupil of that Ishmael (ere 
adam) among scholars, Paul De Lagarde, whose hand is against every 
man. 

In the W. Robertson Smith controversy, Professor Delitzsch has 
been reckoned on both sides. The reason for this is twofold. It is 
not easy for one not versed in the intricacies of Biblical criticism to 
understand Delitzsch’s position, and then, as a German Professor, he 
_ does sympathize with the principle of freedom in teaching (Lehrfrez- 
heit), for which Professor Smith’s party was contending, and with at 
least some of his positions. 

Delitzsch lias to a certain extent an exoteric and an esoteric teach- 
ing. The former is for ministers and the churchf at large, the latter 





* The various colors are very significant to Professor Delitzsch. He has made some 
interesting investigations on colors in the Bible, which are embodied in an article in 
Herzog and Plitt’s Real Encyclopédie, Vol. 1V., Leipzig, 1879, p. 488-497, entitled, Far- 
ben in der Bibel. 

+ Rev. Mr. Schneider, of an English Missionary Society. 

t He says in the seventh of his theses, which are published in the May number of 
The Hebrew Student, Chicago, 1882, p. 7: ‘‘It is unjustifiable to obtrude the modern 
critical results upon the church, or to draw tfon-theologians into the labyrinth of Pen- 
tateuchal analysis. Without a knowledge of the original, an independent judgment 
about these questions is quite impossible.” 

He also says in his article on the Passah, in Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, Leipzig, 1880, No. 
VIL., p. 337: ‘‘ The Pentateuchal question is so far-reaching, many-sided, and involv- 
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for an inner circle. The matter may be illustrated by reference to 
his views expressed in his commentary on Isaiah with reference to 
the second part of the book (Is. xl.-lvi). He still holds, in the last 
edition of his commentary on Isaiah* essentially the same view as 
that which he has maintained for years, that Isaiah is the author of 
the latter part as well as the former, but I am confident, that if he 
were to put himself on record again for the first time his views would 
correspond to the terms which he uses in his University lectures, 
“ Deutero-Isaiah,”+ “ Babylonian Isaiah,” etc. This is a trait which is 
deplored by some of his most loyal pupils, but which may well have 
arisen from his desire not to offend any of Christ’s “little ones.” 
His published critical views have greatly changed within the last six 
years. The state of critical inquiry in Great Britain and Germany 
has especially contributed to this result. The fact that such subjects 
were being freely discussed in Scotland, has probably removed re- 
straints which he might otherwise have felt. 





ed, that it will remain an esoteric scientific question in which only few even among 
theologians are fitted to be at home, and to give an opinion. The church as a whole 
has no interest in it, and ought not to have. Just as it translates the Psalter, as an 
Old Testament hymn-book into a New Testament one, without troubling itself about 
the original occasions of single psalms, and the different times when they arose, and 
their gradual growth into a collection ; so it regards the Pentateuch of the Mosaic law 
as an indivisible unity, whose differences are to be arranged harmoniously. And this 
is right, for it was esteemed as one whole by the redaction through which it received 
its present form, and by post-exilic Judaism, with its ceremonial and legal practices, and 
by the Lord Himself and His apostles, since from the stand-point of the essential sal- 
vation that has appeared, they subjected it to a spiritual criticism. Just as a penetrat- 
ing, intelligent, esthetic interest in the Homeric poems or the Nibelungen, which is 
indifferent to the analysis setting forth the historical origin of these works is conceiv- 
able ; so there is a practical interest in the Tora, which is independent of the critical 
analysis, and which has to do with an exact execution of its precepts, and as the 
epistles of Paul, including that to the Hebrews, show there is a deep insight into the 
pedagogical and typical character of the law, whose truth remains completely untouch- 
ed by the results of Pentateuch criticism.” 

* Biblischer Commentar iiber den Propheten Fesaia. Leipzig, 1879. 

+ Compare his Old Testament History of Redemption, pp. 154, 163, 172. 

¢Such sensitiveness among critics has become a rare virtue. We find it in Astruc 
who withheld his Conjectures Bruxelles, 1753, for many years because he feared that 
skeptics would misuse them to diminish the authority of the Pentateuch, and who 
declared that if those who were competent should find his conjectures false or danger- 

,ous he was ready to renounce them, and that never should a prepossession for his own 
ideas outweigh his love for truth and religion. 

Spinoza’s example, too, is worthy of imitation on the part of destructive critics. It is 
related that when his landlady, who was a Lutheran, asked him whether he believed 
that she could be saved by her religion, he replied: ‘‘ Your religion is a good one, you 
ought not to seek another, nor doubt that yours will procure salvation, provided you 

add to your piety the tranquil virtues of domestic life.” 
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I. PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM. 


While his critical views, as published, are far more advanced than 
they were six years ago, yet his principles of criticism and interpre- 
tation are essentially the same as before. It is important that, first 
of all, we should understand what these are before we consider his 
critical opinions in detail. We have not derived them from any one 
book of his, although they are germinally contained in his lectures ; 
but through the study of his works, as well as from much personal 
intercourse with him. We trust that we may present his views in the 
main without doing him injustice. 

Although Keil and Delitzsch are in the minds of English and 
Americans indissolubly connected with one of the best series of com- 
mentaries on the Old Testament, yet they belong to two quite dis- 
tinct schools of exegetes. 

Keil belongs to that school which is bound in its interpretation and 
criticism of the Scriptures by certain dogmatic and a priorz positions. 
Hengstenberg was a prominent representative of this school.* Their 
view of the doctrine of Inspiration leads them to reject the idea that 
there can be any error in the chronological, the historic, or the scien- 
tific statements of Scripture. Their motto is falsus in uno, falsus in 
omnibus. They concede that errors have crept into the text, but they 
hold that the Scriptures, as originally penned, were a perfect and 
harmonious document. The effort of this school is to harmonize dis- 
crepancies. They maintain, that when science has reached its ulti- 
mate goal, it will coincide with that of the Bible, and that every fact 
of Biblical history, so far as it has been correctly transmitted to us, 
will be found to be sustained by ancient monuments as they are 
brought to light. They stand or fall with the inviolable truth of 
Scripture in all its parts, whether of doctrine or history. 

Delitzsch belongs to the evangelical wing of the so-called modern 
critical school. That wing starts with but one chief presupposition 
—the possibility of the supernatural and miraculous.t They are pre- 


* Compare Professors Hodge’s and Warfield’s joint article on Jsfivation in THE 
PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, New York, April, 1881. Pp. 225-260. 

+ Delitzsch’s starting-point is stated by himself in the second of his Theses, published 
in The Hebrew Student for May, 1882. We give by way of contrast the first thesis : 
‘The historical criticism, as it is practiced by Kuenen and others, starts from the dog- 
matic presupposition of the modern view of the world; this criticism denies miracle, 
denies prophecy, denies revelation ; and, employing these words, it joins with them 
philosophical, not Biblical, conceptions ; the results of the criticism are, in the main 
points, ready, before all investigation. On the contrary, our criticism starts from an 
idea of God, from which the possibility of miracle follows, and confessing the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, it confesses the reality of a central miracle to which the miracles of 
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pared to find God a factor in history. For the rest they maintain 
that here as elsewhere there can be no scientific investigation which 
does not diligently inquire, what are the facts? These facts may be 
palatable or not. The investigator may ardently wish that they were 
otherwise,* but he considers truth of greater importance than the 
teachings of any system however venerable, for the facts may modify 
his system, and show where perhaps it has been erroneous or incom- 
plete. He must not derive his views of Inspiration from the theories 
of the Fathers or of the Schoolmen, but from the statements of the 
Scriptures themselves as interpreted in the light of facts.+ 

Delitzsch holds that theologians are in danger of losing sight of 
the human side by exalting the divine element too highly.t There 
are marks of human imperfection and weakness in the Scriptures. 
These are not only manifested in the progressive element in the rev- 
elation, but also in the modes by which the Scriptures were trans- 
mitted and preserved. We need not therefore be surprised if we 
should find here and there errors in the history and the chronology 


redemption-history refer as the planets do to the sun. It confesses with respect to the 
harmony of Old Testament predictions and the New Testament fulfilment, the reality 
of prophecy. It confesses in consequence of self-knowledge, and of the recognition of 
God, which Christianity affords, the reality of revelation.” 

Professor Delitzsch confesses in the third thesis that he ‘‘ rejects a priori all results of 
criticism which abolish the Old Testament premises of the religion of Redemption.” 

* I remember that Professor Delitzsch once said to me with regard to the result of a 
certain investigation : ‘‘ We wish the facts were otherwise.” 

+ Cf. Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, No. [X., Leipzig, 1880, p. 445: ‘‘The Tora is not less 
human than divine, and therefore has a progressive history.” In No. VI. of the same 
Review, p. 280, he says: ‘‘ Precisely in these contradictions [#.e., between Ezekiel and the 
Pentateuch] consists the high dogmatic value of this last part [Ezek. xl-xlviii]. Ezekiel 
here actually shows the mutability of the law and breaks in pieces its stone letters. The 
Lawgiver remains one, but the form of the law changes ‘according as His wisdom has 
determined.’” 

t Doctors A. A. Hodge and B. B. Warfield, while maintaining in the Presbyterian Re- 
view for April, 1881, p. 237, that the Scriptures in all their elements ‘‘ are absolutely 
errorless "—admit that the question between themselves and the school which we find 
to be represented by Professor Delitzsch ‘‘is one of fact which is to be decided only by 
an exhaustive and impartial examination of all the sources of evidence, z.e., the claims 
and the phenomena of the Scriptures themselves.” 

With this we heartily agree, but whatever our stand-point may be it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to put ourselves in a position where we can make an impartial examination of all 
the sources of evidence. This examination should never be conducted in the spirit of 
an advocate. But how great are the temptations for a man who loves a system almost 
as he does his own life, to interpret the facts by that system. Hence the reverent critic 
occupies a very important position in helping the systematic theologian to look at the 
facts as they are. The remark which Ebers the great Egyptologist once made applies 
here: ‘‘I have never seen a table of comparative alphabets where the author has not 
given the letters unconsciously more or less of a twist.” What is known in Germany 
as Biblical Theology is a very important corrective of Systematic Theology. 
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of the Scriptures; and if we should find discrepancies* in the ac- 
counts. These do not touch the essence of Scripture, it is still a 
divine book, although it bears the marks of human infirmity. Fur- 
thermore, God took in the needs of the human mind, and the prog- 
ress of human thought in making a revelation. Sacrifice was a 
human institution to which God graciously condescended, and which 
He adopted. But there is one conclusion of the critics from which 
Professor Delitzsch shrinks as unworthy of a holy God; it is that 
theory—held also in a carefully modified form by Professor W. 
Robertson Smith—which maintains that certain portions of the Old 
Testament are literary fictions,+ preéminently Deuteronomy and the 


* «For our part we willingly recognize, that as in other historical books of the Bible 
so also in the Pentateuch dissonant traditions are not seldom reproduced faithfully and 
without obliteration, although not without the attempt at harmonizing them.”—Dvze 
Stiftshitte,in Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, Leipzig, 1880, p. 59: ‘‘Since the history of the 
origin of the Tora is just as human as it is divine, the rudimentary character of that 
first law [Ex. xx. 24-26] is explicable, which declares an altar of earth to be sufficient, 
nevertheless also concedes the right of building an altar of unhewn stones.” Jéid., 
p. 64. 

Compare what Delitzsch says in the Old Testament History of Redemption ; Edin- 
burgh, 1881, pp. 65, sq., in which he speaks of sacrificial worship as ‘‘ only a conces- 
sion which was made to the human need of sacrifice.” A reviewer in The Church of 
England Pulpit and Ecclesiastical Review, 1881, finds this view of Delitzsch favorable 
to the ‘‘moral influence theory of the atonement.” But this is not Professor De- 
litzsch’s view. In his Messianic Prophecies ; Edinburgh, 1880, p. 86, he says of the 
Servant of Jehovah: ‘‘ He pours out his soul in death, and his soul thus brings a satis- 
factory offering (@sh@m) which atones and makes reparation for the sins of His people. 
He takes the guilt of His people’s sins upon Himself. God willingly allows Him to 
suffer and die for them, for His purpose was directed to the fruit of the passion. He 
causes His wrath to fall upon His Servant, in order that,in Him, His Beloved, He may 
make His people a congregation of those that are justified and sanctified.” 

+ Kuenen, 7he Religion of Israel, Vol. 11., London, 1875, p. 18, says with regard to 
Deuteronomy: ‘It is thus certain that an author of the seventh century B.c., following 
in the footsteps of others, ¢.g., of the writer of the Book of the Covenant, has made 
Moses himself proclaim that which in his opinion it was expedient in the real interests 
of the Mosaic party to announce and introduce. Ata time when notions about literary 
property were in their infancy, an action of this kind was not regarded as at all unlaw- 
ful. Men used to perpetrate such fictions as these without any qualms of conscience.” 
He goes on to say that the book was not found by accident, but was put there to be 
found. 

Professor W. Robertson Smith’s view, compare the article Bid/e in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Vol. I1I., New York, 1878, pp. 637-38, is more guarded : ‘‘ Beyond doubt 
the book [Deuteronomy] is, as already hinted, a prophetic legislative programme ; and 
if the author put his work in the mouth of Moses instead of giving it, with Ezekiel, a 
directly prophetic form, he did so not in pious fraud, but simply because his object was 
not to give a new law, but to expound and develop Mosaic principles in relation to new 
needs.” Wellhausen in many passages of his Geschichte [srae/s, Berlin, 1878, claims to 
set forth the thoroughly unhistorical character of the Middle Books of the Pentateuch 
both in general and in detail. According to him the Tabernacle of the Covenant was the 
copy of the Solomonic temple (p. 38)—De Wette, Graf, and others represent the same 
view. The forty-eight Levitical cities never existed (pp. 39, 165, cf. Kuenen). Theexact 
accounts which are given of numbers, etc. in the Priests’ Code are the product of fan- 
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so-called Middle Books of the Pentateuch. It will be seen, however, 
that even in this he does not proceed altogether on a priori grounds, 
but that he founds his theory on a substratum of fact. 


II. CRITICAL VIEWS. 


After this preliminary survey we shall be prepared to examine 
Delitzsch’s critical views more in detail. They are chiefly given in a 
series of twelve articles, entitled Pentateuch-kritische Studien®* in Luth- 
ardt’s Zeitschrift fur Kirchliche Wissenschaft, etc.,, Leipzig, 1880; 
and also in some articles which have appeared in 7he Hebrew Stu- 
dent.+ These latter articles are taken from Professor Delitzsch’s lec- 
tures on Old Testament Introduction as delivered in the University 
of Leipzig in the Summer Semester of 1881. 


I. VIEWS HELD TEN YEARS AGO. 


Before presenting the theories, now held by him, in detail it will 
be instructive for us to glance at the sketch of his critical views as 
expressed ten years ago in his Commentar iiber die Genesis.t His 





tasy (p. 333 sq.). Wellhausen says: ‘‘ The dry exactness of numbers and names has 
been regarded as documentary objectivity. But we do not yet stand here on historical 
ground.” In further characterizing this work Wellhausen gives some examples of the 
profane way in which he often treats the subject. When speaking of what he calls the 
indescribable pedantry of the writer, he says: ‘‘ With what exactness God prescribes 
to the fruit-trees their kind, and with what conscientiousness the narrator repeats the 
divine definition” (p. 336). It may be interesting to the reader to remember that 
Wellhausen is Professor of Theology in the University of Greifswald. See the April 
Number of this Review, pp. 357-388. 

Professor W. Robertson Smith, Zhe Old Testament in the Fewish Church, Edinburgh, 
1881, pp. 384-385, speaks of the Priests’ Code as follows: ‘‘It is for the historian to 
determine how far the Levitical law is mere law, of which we can say no more than 
that it was law for the Second Temple, and how far it is also history which can be used 
in describing the original sanctuary of the ark in the days of Moses. But in following 
out this inquiry we cannot assume that every law which is called a law of Moses was 
meant to be understood as literally given in the wilderness. For it is a familiar fact 
that in the early law of all nations necessary modifications on old law are habitually 
carried out by means of what lawyers call /egal fictions,” etc. Moses, according to this 
becomes in the language of De Wette the designation of a firm [that was in the legal 
business about one thousand years]. Beitrdge zur Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 
Halle, 1806-7, Vol. IV., p. 406. 

* 1. Die Aussatz-Thora des Leviticus, pp. 3-10; Il. Die Stiftshitte, pp. 57-66; III. 
Der Réucheraltar, pp. 113-121; IV. Der Verséhnungstag, pp. 173-183; V. Der Hohe- 
priester, pp. 223-234; VI. Die Degradation der Leviten bei Ezechiel, pp. 279-289; VII. 
Das Passah, p. 337-347 ; Der doppelgeschlechtliche Gebrauch von ain} is ea und 95 
(puer, puella) pp. 393-399; IX. LElohistische Voraussetzungen des Deuteronomiums, pp. 
445-449; X. Die Entstehung des Deuteonmiums, pp. 503-509; XI. Der Gesetzhodex des 
Deuteronomium,\pp. 559-567 ; XII. Das Heiligkeitsgesetz, pp..617-626. 

+ Chicago, 1882. 


¢ Leipzig, 1872. Compare also Perowne on the ‘Pentateuch in Smith’s Dictionayjof 
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critical opinions are there set forth only in germ. He discovers three 
main documents in the Pentateuch. The oldest part is the Book of 
the Covenant, written by Moses himself (Ex. xix.-xxiv). He defends 
essentially the Mosaic authorship of the Book of Deuteronomy. He 
says that “ Deuteronomy shows that it is Mosaic, and must certainly 
be regarded by us as Mosaic, with reference to its main contents, until 
convincing arguments persuade us of the contrary.” The following 
is his representation of the way in which it seems to him that the 
Pentateuch arose: 


“Its kernel, or its first foundation, is the roll of the covenant (Ex. xix.-xxiv.), 
which was written by Moses himself, but is now incorporated into the historical con- 
nection of the legislation. Moses announced the rest of the laws while the Israelites 
were in the Sinaitic Wilderness, until they reached the plains of Moab, orally, but they 
were recorded by the priests, this being a part of their duty (Deut. xvii. 11; cf. xxiv. 
8; xxxiii. 10; Lev. x. 11; cf. xv. 31). Since Deuteronomy does not yet presuppose 
that the whole of the older legislation was written, but rather reproduces it with great 
freedom, it is not necessary to suppose that the real codification had already taken 
place during the march through the wilderness. But it was effected soon after Israel 
took possession of the land. In the domain of the Holy Land they began to describe 
the history of Israel which had now reached a termination. The description of the 
history of the Mosaic period required, as a matter of course, the writing out of the 
Mosaic legislation in its entirety. A man like Eleazar [the Elohist], the son of Aaron, 
the priest (see concerning him especially Num. xxvi. I; xxxi. 21), wrote the great 
work beginning with Beréshith bara (Gen. i. 1], into which he incorporated the roll of 
the covenant, and perhaps only gave a brief account of the last addresses of Moses, 
because Moses had written them out with his own hand. A second, like Joshua (see 
concerning him especially Deut. xxxii. 44; Jos. xxiv. 26, and compare on the contrary 
1 Sam. x. 25), who is a prophet and spoke like a prophet [the Jehovist], or one of those 
elders upon whom Moses’ spirit rested (compare especially Num. xi. 25), and many of 
whom survived Joshua (Josh. xxiv. 31), found himself authorized to supplement this 
work (cf, Ezra ix. If sq.), and embodied in it the entire Deuteronomy, upon which he 
himself had built. In some such way the Tora arose, not without the use of other 
written documents by both narrators, who may be distinguished from Gen. i.-ii. 4, 





the Bible, Vol. iii., New York, 1870, pp. 2,410-2,411, where he gives a summary of 
Delitzsch’s former views. 

I remember how confidently Delitzsch spoke in his course of lectures on Old Testa- 
ment Introduction, delivered in the summer of 1873, of the victories which had been 
gained by Hiivernick, Hengstenberg, and Keil over the negative critics. But he has 
now adopted an entirely different tone. During the summer vacation of 1876 he may 
be said, I think, to have begun his more careful study of the critical questions involved 
in the Pentateuch with a thorough perusal of Kayser’s little work, entitled Das Vorexi- 
lische Buch, Strassburg, 1874, in connection with Graf’s Die Geschichtlichen Bucher des 
Alten Testaments, Leipzig, 1866. He had known these works before, as well as the 
general literature of the subject, but he had never recognized the strength of the critics’ 
positions until he came to study Kayser’s little book. Since that time at least, to the 
knowledge of the writer, he has carefully revised every course of lectures on Old Testa- 
ment Introduction. Not unfrequently his heart has sunk within him at the beginning 
of a Semester as the ideal of what such Jectures ought to be has risen before him, and 
he has thought how the students might be affected by these discussions; but he has 
always gone to work witha reverent spirit, and the large numbers which flocked to his 
lecture-room have_shown that he still retained his power over students, 
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[the so-called Elohistic Document] and ii. 5 sqq. [the Jehovistic* Document] until the 
last chapter of Deuteronomy which describes the death of Moses.” 

It will be noticed that Delitzsch in this place adheres to the old view 
of the critics, that the Elohist was prior to the Jehovist by whom he 
was supplemented. While there is no foundation for the assump- 
tion that Eleazar is the Elohist, and Joshua, or one of the elders, 
is the Jehovist, yet the theory compared with those of Ewald, who 
distinguishes seven different documents and characterizes five authors, 
has at least the merit of simplicity and of greater probability. 

It does not seem strange, when we hear Ewald say of the author 
of the Book of Origins: + “ Rarely has so great a mind devoted itself 
to the composition of history,” and when he apostrophizes him as 
the lofty spirit whose name he does not know, and from whose vesti- 
ges only he divines when he lived and what he achieved; ¢ it does 





* Hardly anything is more embarrassing to the inexperienced student of Pentateuch 
criticism than the variety of names and letters which are used for the designation of the 
same document. Each new German writer on the subject feels bound to invent new 
terms which, as he thinks, are more scientific. The names Elohist and Jehovist are 
taken from the recurrence of the names Jehovah and Elohim in connection with cer- 
tain sections in Genesis. These designations were not found to be adequate, because 
parts of the Pentateuch are severally assigned to these writers, which are not charac- 
teristically marked by the use of the divine names. Hence instead of the Elohist the 
terms Priests’ Code, the Levitical legislation, the Middle Books of the Pentateuch have 
been suggested. Besides the Elohist the critics distinguish a second Elohist who is 
now considered older. The author of Deuteronomy is now called the Deuteronomiker, 
and an editor who exhibits the same peculiarities, and whose moulding hand is seen 
here and there throughout the entire Pentateuch, is called in distinction from the Deu- 
teronomiker the Deuteronomist. Professor Delitzsch also follows Klostermann in 
designating Lev. xvii.-xxvi. as the Law of Holiness (LH). Compare Wellhausen’s 
analysis and terminology in the PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW for April, pp. 361-62, which is 
also given with some additions in The Hebrew Student, for June, 1882. The following 
table derived largely from Kleinert’s Adriss der Einleitung zum Alten Testament, Berlin, 
1878, may be of assistance : 

{ Elohist (Bleek, Kayser, and others). 
Original Writing (Urschrift, Hupfeld, De Wette). 
I. THe Exoumm Document, | “#*¢emental Writing (Grundschri/t, Tuck, Noldeke, Riehm), 
° e h ’ | Book of Origins (Ewald). 
formerly considered the | 4y,a/ist (Schrader). 
oldest, now the youngest | A (H. Schultz, Dillman). 
part of the Pentateuch. Wellhausen). 
B (Second, or older Elohist, Dillmann), Z (Sec. Eloh. Well- 
| hausen). 
( ¥ehovist (Hupfeld, Knobel, Vaihinger, Kayser). 
Supplementer (Bleek, Stinelin, Tuch). 
Fourth Narrator (Ewald). 
Prophetic Narrator (Schrader), 
B(H. Schultz), C(Dillmann), 
\ ¥ (Wellhausen), 

The work designated by Wellhausen as Q, embodied excerpts from JE (Jehovist and 
Second Elohist). The so-called Priests’ Code (PC) arose from a gradual expansion 
of it among the priests. 


{ The History of Israel, London, 1876, Vol. I., p. 95 ; ibid. p. 96. 
¢ The contrast between Wellhausen and his ‘‘ never-to-be-forgotten teacher,” Hein- 
rich Ewald (see the dedication to Wellhausen’s Geschichte Israels) is remarkable, and at 


36 


Q (quatuor, book of four covenants, 


II, THE JEHOVAH DOCUMENT. + 
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not seem strange, we repeat, that men like Delitzsch should have felt 
moved to adopt conservative positions. For Ewald not only main- 
tained that writing was in existence in the time of Moses, but even 
before he appeared among the Israelitish people,* and that the new 
era which dawned upon the nation in connection with the Exodus 
must have proved stimulating to the literary activity of the people. 
What theory, therefore, could be more probable, in view of Ewald’s 
dogmatic assertions and the want of unanimity among the critics, 
than that the “ great mind” and “ lofty spirit’ of which he speaks, 
were none other than those of Moses himself either mediately or im- 
mediately. 
2. DELITZSCH’S PRESENT VIEWS. 


Professor Delitzsch’s present stand-point, while in many points 
coinciding with that of the modern school of critics, is still in its 
inferences and conclusions at the farthest possible remove from 
theirs. This will appear when we contrast his position with that of 
Ewald, who in this respect furnishes a good example for our purpose. 
Ewald manipulates the Old Testament history as Niebuhr treats that 
of Rome. He begins with the supposition that the earliest period 
of that history, like that of every other, is shrouded in mist. The 
theophanies in which God appears to Adam, Noah, and the patri- 
archs are as unreal as the fables concerning Jupiter's earthly appear- 
ances. The objective reality of the creation, the fall, etc., entirely 
disappear.t Abraham loses his individuality, and becomes “a repre- 
sentative man; his wanderings are those of a large tribe, and the 
quarrels between Jacob and Esau become international struggles be- 
tween the Hebrew and Arabian tribes rather than the petty strife of 
a few herdsmen.” 

Delitzsch, on the other hand, maintainst that 


‘* The account of creation is more than a myth, in which the historical is a mirror of 
the author’s thoughts. It is a tradition, probably one brought by the patriarchs from 
Babylon, which, as it now appears as a part of the Tora, has been purified by the 
critique of the Spirit of Revelation from mythological additions, a product of retrospect- 
ive prophecy, which is also confirmed by the fact that, aside from the fundamental re- 
ligious truths which it attests, the historical part of the narrative has essentially main- 
tained its ground until the present day.’”’§ 


least shows how teacher and pupil can differ in their estimate of the same work. While 
Ewald uses the loftiest terms of panegyric in speaking of the author of the Book of 
Origins, Wellhausen is equally earnest in depreciating him, cf. Geschichte Israels, pp. 
331 5g. 

* Ibid. pp. 51-52. 

+ Compare Ewald, History of Israel. Vol. 1. London, 1876, pp. 40-41. 

¢ Old Testament History of Redemption. Edinburgh, 1881, p. 13. 

§ In his Messianic Prophecies, Edinburgh, 1880, p. 27, he says: ‘‘ The-tradition has 
been preserved in the Old Testament neither in the Babylonian nor in the Iranian 
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A.—HEBREW LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE AS PRODUCTS OF GRACE. 


But aside from such presuppositions, Delitzsch shows that the 
native soil in which Israel arose was not adapted to produce sucha 
literature as we find in the Pentateuch, on account of its heathen 
character. 

1. Abram, the progenitor of the Israelitish nation, “came from 
beyond the Euphrates, where the house of Terah had served other 
gods (Josh. xxiv. 2, cf. Gen. xxxi. 34; xxxv. 4). Ur of the Chaldees, 
where the moon-god was worshipped, was the cradle of the ancestor 
of Israel. Canaan .... [the land of the] Philistines, was the cra- 
dle of the holy family.”* Goshen, in Egypt, was the cradle of the 
holy nation. The natural influences, therefore, under which the 
Israelitish nation was brought all the way from its earliest inception, 
were not favorable to the spontaneous productien of such high con- 
ceptions of God as we find in the Pentateuch. 

2. A comparison of Israel’s literature with the crude conceptions 
of neighboring peoples shows that there is a Divine Spirit pervading 
it. Even on the first page of the Tora, “we read nothing about a 
world-egg, divided into heaven and earth as its two halves; nothing 
about the woman... . from whom the Spirit of God begets the 


first human pair.” God is not represented with the head of a spar- 
row-hawk, nor of a steer, nor with the tail of a fishe When God 
represents Himself in bodily form it is in that of man who was created 
in His own image. 

3. The vehicle of this literature, the language, had no natural 
sanctity. 


form, but in that form in which it has sustained the criticism directed against the Spirit 
of revelation.” And p. 29: ‘‘In the Babylonian tradition the great serpent is Tihdmat, 
the original source of all evil, namely, as the personified tehém This serpent 
Tihdmat seduces mankind by seeking to sustain itself in its authority. It destroys the 
grove of life. Itis called preéminently aiju, enemy. Likewise, in the Iranian tradi- 
tion, where it is the first creation of Ahriman, who himself is both represented and called 
a serpent, the serpent . . . . destroys paradise, and casts down Yima, the ruler of the 
golden age, that is the first man. We see in these traditions true reminiscences and 
rational thoughts respecting the origin of evil, although in a mythical garb.” 

Professor Dillmann, in an admirable article, Uber die Herkunft der Urgeschichtlichen 
Sagen der Hebréer, Berlin, 1882, shows conclusively, as it seems to us, the utter unten- 
ability of the proposition that the entire primitive history of the Hebrew books as found 
in the first chapters of Genesis, was derived from Babalon, as modern critics maintain. 
He says: ‘‘All the points of contact between the Hebrew primitive history and the 
Babylonian are also common property of many other peoples.” 


* Compare The Hebrew Student, No.1, p. 1, sg. for the above and the following 
paragraphs. 
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“Abram originally spoke the language of Hamitic Babel (Gen. x. 8-12), and exchanged 
it in the land of Jordan with the language of Hamitic Canaan (Gen. x. 6), that is, with 
the language of an idolatrous people, which was laden with a curse from the time of its 
ancestors (Gen. ix. 25). Hebrew is a sacred language, not by nature, but as sanctified 
by grace. In the Old Testament, as Jerome says, its eyes are directed to heaven, but 
in the language of common life, it betrays plainly enough its Hethitic origin.” 


The modern school of critics substantially agrees in affirming that 
Israel’s literature does not begin before the prophets of the eighth 
century.* It follows then from this assumption that the Pentateuch 
must be a fabrication, unless the substance has been faithfully trans- 
mitted by tradition from earlier times, and this they deny.t Many 
of them hold that it is even doubtful whether the ten commandments 
can be traced back to Moses. In any case, they hold that the orig- 
inal form was much briefer. 


B.—BEGINNINGS OF HEBREW LITERATURE CONTEMPORARY WITH 
MOSES. 


But Professor Delitzsch stoutly maintains that at the latest the be- 
ginnings of Hebrew literature must have been contemporary with 
Moses, for the following reasons: 

1. We know that when Israel was sojourning in Egypt, the Egyp- 
tians were not only the most cultivated people of antiquity, but that 


they also had a literature, of which memorials have come down to us. 
Under the Pharaohs of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, na- 
tional science and art unfolded their highest splendors. Not only 
heroic poems like those of the court-poet Pentaur concerning the vic- 
tory of Ramses II. over the Cheta, but also romances and legends 
were written.{ 

2. When we remember that wherever the Jews have been scattered 
among the nations they have entered into a lively relation of intel- 
lectual exchange with them, and that in the Alexandrian age they 
vied with the model writers of Greek literature, and, among the 
Arabs prior to Islam, with the princes of Arabic poetry, it is not too 
much to suppose that the people, who through their history have 
been strongly marked by the same intellectual traits, should have 
been powerfully influenced by the Egyptians, who were accustomed 
according to Herodotus to record rare and important events.§ “How 
could Israel, dwelling in Egypt—the incomparable land of civilization 
in the ancient world—have remained an insensible stock to intellect- 





* Compare Kuenen, Zhe Religion of Israel, London, 1874, Vol. I., p. 17, sq. 
+ Lbid. ¢ Compare The Hebrew Student for May, p. 2. § Historia, ii, 82. 
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ual incitement!” * Besides, it is evident from Josh. xxiv. 14, Ezek. 
xx., that Israel had become worldly and Egyptianized in Egypt. 
The more, however, Israel then blended with Egypt, the deeper the 
civilization of Egypt must have worked upon it. God ordered it so 
that Egypt became for Israel a worldly preparatory school for the 
life and literature of his future people. 

As literature first begins when the family has expanded into a peo- 
ple, which has reached that stage where it has a great past behind it 
and a great future before it, we can expect the first commencement 
of Israelitish literature during the sojourn in Egypt. 

3. But we have further to remember that the man in whom the 
national and divine consciousness, which was reawakened toward the 
end of the sojourn in Egypt, was combined and culminated, was not 
only as an Israelite a man of deep religious character and of high tal- 
ents, but also that as the adopted son of Pharaoh’s daughter—per- 
haps of Bint-Antha, a favorite daughter of Ramses II.—he was 
educated at the court and initiated into the mysteries of the priestly 
caste, which was next in dignity to royalty itself (Ex. ii. 10; Acts 
vii. 22).¢ 

It has been urged against a literature dating from the time of Mo- 
ses, that it should exhibit a far more archaic character, when com- 
pared with later Hebrew literature, than we find in it. But here, as 
in the previous case, modern discoveries furnish an analogy showing 
how dangerous it is to compare occidental with oriental literature to 
prove a point. It has been stated by the critics that when we find, 
for instance, such a difference between the English of Chaucer and of 
Shakespeare, we should expect to find a far greater difference be- 
tween the alleged language of Moses and Ezra than we do. But 
Professor Delitzsch says: t 

‘‘In view of the Egyptian and Babylonio-Assyrian memorials, which contain long, 
connected discourses and represent a style which has remained essentially the same for 


a thousand years, we need not be surprised at the great age of a literary work by 
Moses.” 


C.—MOSAIC LAWS AND REGULATIONS. 


But there are not merely these presuppositions which render the 
beginnings of Hebrew literature as early as the Exodus extremely 





* Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, Leipzig, 1880, No. X., p. 506. 

+ Compare The Hebrew Student for May, p. 2, and Brugsch, Geschichte Egyptens, 
Leipzig, 1877, p. 563. 

¢ Die Entstehung des Deuteronomiums in Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, Leipzig, 1880, p. 506. 
Jbid. is the following note: ‘‘The inscriptions of Assurbanipal (668-626 B.c.) use 


throughout the same language as the inscription on the stone table of Raman-nirari, 
who reigned about 1330-1300 B.c.” 
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probable, but there are also facts urged by Delitzsch which seem to 
indicate that at least certain laws and regulations of the Pentateuch 
must have come into existence at that time or during the wandering 
in the wilderness. 

1. The Book of Leviticus, which is reckoned among the Middle 
Books of the Pentateuch, and hence as belonging to the Priest’s Code, 
contains laws concerning leprosy (Lev. xiii., xiv.,) which bear the 
stamp of the Egyptian sojourn and of the Mosaic period.* 

(1.) The Egyptians were fanatically scrupulous in their efforts at 
bodily purity. They continually castigated themselves with injec- 
tions, with fasting and vomiting, in order that they might not allow 
the impurities generated by disease to get a firm hold in the body.t 
It is no wonder then that the Shemites appeared to them impure, 
and that pestilence as well as leprosy seemed to them to be plagues 
imported by the Hyksos and the Israelites. We need not be sur- 
prised then that the exodus of the Israelites should in their minds 
have become distorted through hatred and fable to an expulsion of 
lepers. Indeed, their branding of Israel as a people of lepers has its 
analogy in the branding of the Hyksos as pestilent men. 

(2.) The history concerning the call of Moses (Ex. iv. 6), concern- 
ing the leprosy of his sister (Num. xii. 10-15), which the speaker 
(Deut. xxiv. 9) recalls, and the command to banish all lepers and im- 
pure persons from the camp (Num. v. 1-4), which is issued in the be- 
ginning of the second year after the exodus, show that really at the 
time of the exodus, when the people were accompanied by a non-Is- 
raelitic mob of the lowest class (Ex. xii. 38: Num. xi. 4), leprosy was 
a well-known disease among the Israelites who were going forth. 

(3-) Now, if we consider that the people of the exodus came from 
a land in which the care of the health, and especially precau 
tionary police arrangements for its preservation were developed as 
among no other people of antiquity, it is to be assumed from the 
very beginning that the Mosaic legislation would have been con- 
cerned with precautionary regulations against leprosy, since its con- 
tagiousness was considered highly dangerous by the people of antiq- 
uity as well as of the Middle Ages. Hence, the circumstantial law 
for leprosy already cited (Lev. xiii., xiv.) does not occur unexpectedly 
in the Mosaic period. 


(4.) This law has a genuine Egyptian character, in referring the 
diagnosis and the regulations connected with it to the priests. In 





* Compare Die Aussatz-Thora des Leviticus in Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, Leipzig, 1880 
Ppp. 3, sg. for paragraphs (1)-(5). 
+ See Herodotus, Historia, ii. 77. 
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Egypt the public care of the health lay in the hands of the priest- 
hood. The physicians belonged to the priestly caste. They received 
their pay from the State, and in healing they were required to ob- 
serve a written law which was composed by many of the most cele- 
brated physicians. The papyrus Ebers is an example of such a thera- 
peutic model, which has a priest of the eighteenth dynasty as its 
author. 

(5.) Not only is the law concerning leprosy referred to in Deuter- 
onomy (xxiv. 8), which is supposed by the critics to have been com- 
posed in the time of Josiah, but it is also a fact that we never find in 
the post-exilic and pre-Christian literature a mention of leprosy. 
Now, while we may not make too much of the argument from si- 
lence, although the negative critics are constantly building upon it, 
yet, with the preceding facts in view, it seems far more probable that 
the laws concerning leprosy originated with Moses than with Ezra. 
They were certainly more likely to be needed by the Israelites who 
came out of the land of bondage, where they had doubtless been 
crowded together, than by the forty-two thousand three hundred and 
sixty exiles, many of whom had doubtless lived in affluence in Bab- 
ylon, and who came under the protection and favor of Cyrus. 

Il. We have reason to expect that the earliest legislation should ex- 
hibit at least some trace of the Egyptian sacerdotal system. 

(1.) The modern critical theory of the Pentateuch, and of the Old 
Testament history, is based on the theory of development; philo- 
sophically it was set forth by Hegel, scientifically by Darwin. This 
theory is diametrically opposed to such a highly developed priest- 
hood as is found portrayed by the Middle Books of the Pentateuch 
as existing in the time of Moses. Its arrangement of the facts as it 
discovers them in the different documents which it distinguishes is 
certainly plausible. In the Jehovist, the oldest writer, there is no 
priestly family, tribe, or guild. Young men perform the duties of the 
office (Ex. xxiv. 5). In the Deuteronomist, who is next in age, we 
have a priestly tribe, or as W. Robertson Smith, who interprets sacred 
by profane history, calls it, a guild.* Any of the members of this 





» *This notion of a guild has arisen from throwing discredit upon the chronologies 
given in Chronicles, and from considering them as the invention of scribes. Compare 
Smith, Zhe Old Testament in the Fewish Church, Edinburgh, 1881, p. 427: ‘‘as 1 Kings 
ii. 27, regards this prophecy as fulfilled in the substitution of Zadok for Abiathar ; it is 
plain that the former did not belong to the high priestly family chosen in the wilder- 
ness. That his ancestry is traced to Aaron and Eleazar in 1 Chron. vi. 50, sq., does not 
disprove this, for among all Semites membership of a guild is figured as sonship. Thus 
in the time of the Chronicles sons of Eleazar and Ithamar respectively would mean no 
more than the higher and lower guilds of priests.” That is, Scripture history is reduced 
to the level of Semitic history. 
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tribe or guild may become priests whenever there is a vacancy. In 
Ezekiel’s Tora (xl.—xlviii.) we have another step: all the Levites are 
degraded from the priesthood except the sons of Zadok, hence the 
office becomes limited to a family, or narrower guild. The last step 
in the development is found in the post-exilic Middle Books of the 
Pentateuch. Could anything be more simple? The first critic who 
made the discovery doubtless shouted, eureka! The critics are now 
all agreed that the priesthood passed through these successive stages 
of development, before it reached the point described in the Middle 
Books of the Pentateuch. 

(2.) While it would be easy to show that this “ scientific ” theory 
does not by any means include all the facts respecting the priesthood 
in the Old Testament history, but only uses such as are convenient 
for it, casting aside all the rest, we quote from Professor Delitzsch to 
show that a highly developed priesthood might be expected in Israel 
soon after the Exodus. After arguing in opposition to Wellhausen 
that even according to the Jehovist, after the sanctuary is set up the 
consecration of Aaron to the right of the priesthood is attested by 
him, he says: * 

‘* And is it conceivable that in the theocratic constitution of the people, which came 

It is Jehovistic and 
other ancient records, even according to the new theory of the Pentateuch centuries 
older than the so-called Priests’ Code, which attest the admixture of Egyptian blood and 
nationality with the Israelitic. How is it possible, then, that precisely these narrators 
cause the development of worship in Israel to begin with a natural condition on which 
the residence in Egypt for centuries is absolutely inoperative? How is it conceivable 
that the legislation of this people, which came out of a land thoroughly hierarchical, 
with a closed, graded, richly organized priestly caste, should have contained nothing 
about the priestly mediation of the divine service? Does not the Egyptian residence 
for at least two hundred years make the origin of a Levitical priestly caste, with the 
simple classification into Levitical priests and Levitical assistants, more comprehensi- 
ble than the much briefer Babylonian exile? It is known what a far-reaching influence 
this exercised on the language, the calendar, and the theology of the people—how in- 
comparably greater must have been the influence of Egypt, in whose bosom the family 
of Jacob grew up to a people, and from whose priestly circle the mediator of the law of 
this people went forth.” 

Certainly a theory which requires us to eliminate all allusions to 
the priesthood of Aaron from the so-called Jehovistic document, and 
which has no place for the working of those influences which De- 
litzsch describes, is not completely scientific, since it does not take in 
all the facts, and, notwithstanding its protestations to the contrary, is 
governed by dogmatic presuppositions. 

111. There are laws and regulations whose origin can only be satis- 
factorily explained during the wandering, or at a very early period in 
Israel's history. 


* Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, 1880, No. ii., pp. 62-63. 
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(1.) An example of such laws is found in Lev. xvii. 1-7,* which 
according to the critics belongs to the Elohistic Tora, and was written 
at the very earliest after the time of Ezekiel. This law demands that 
every Israelite that kills an ox, lamb, or goat for household use should 
do it at the Tabernacle of the Congregation. It was to be treated as 
a peace offering. The priest was to sprinkle the blood upon the altar 
of the Lord, and burn the fat as a sweet savor unto the Lord. This 
statute was designed to prevent those idolatrous rites which took 
place when the slaughtering occurred in the field (Lev. xvii. 7). The 
heathen tendencies of the people during their wandering in the wil- 
derness are attested by Amos (v. 25-26). It might seem at first sight 
that such a regulation would be particularly burdensome, if not alto- 
gether incapable of execution. But it is to be remembered that 
“slaughtering among the nomads is a rare and festive event. Their 
food consists almost altogether of vegetables. So it was with the 
Israelites. Flesh, in the first and even in the fortieth year of the ex- 
odus, was a rarity.” + According to Jewish tradition, the sacrificial 
ritual was discontinued in the wilderness. However this may have 
been, we have reason to believe that slaughtering for household pur- 
poses occurred at rare intervals. For this reason the above law was 
all the more practicable, and was admirably adapted to counteract the 
idolatrous tendencies of the people. It is entirely in place, and agrees 
with what we know of the circumstances of the period succeeding the 
exodus ; but is entirely out of place after the exile, when there was 
no longer a central sanctuary. It must either be fact or fiction. But 
why should we maintain that it is fiction when there is so much to 
corroborate its existence as fact ? 

The case, however, becomes still stronger when we remember that 
Deuteronomy, which is reckoned by the critics as the older book, 
dating from the time of Josiah, has a provision in the twelfth chapter 
which is best understood as a repeal of this statute, with reference to 
the prospective settlement of the Israelites in Canaan. In xii. 10 it 
is stated that when they go over Jordan to dwell in the land which 
the Lord their God giveth them to inherit it, then (verse 11) there 
shall be a place which the Lord God shall choose to cause His name 
to dwell there; thither they are to bring their burnt offerings and 
sacrifices. But it is especially provided (vs. 15, 21) that if the place 
which the Lord God has chosen be too far for them, they may kill of 
the herd and of the flock, and eat in their gates whatsoever they de- 


* Compare Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, Leipzig, 1880, No. ix., pp. 447-48. 
+ Zeitschrift, No. ii., p. 65. 
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sire. Now, if the provision in Leviticus was made with reference to 
the circumstances of that rebellious generation in the wilderness, and 
the enactment in Deuteronomy took its place to fit the circumstances 
of the new generation in the promised land, all is perfectly clear. But 
if the critics are right in their assumption, we have in both cases a 
fiction which serves no other purpose than to give comparatively 
modern documents an antique character. 

(2.) The Book of Deuteronomy furnishes laws and regulations 
which seem to go back to the time of Moses. * 

a. The law of war (Deut. xx. 15-18): “‘ Thus shalt thou do to all 
the cities that are situated at a great distance from thee, which do not 
belong to the cities of these nations. Nevertheless, of the cities of 
these peoples, which Jehovah shall give thee for an inheritance, thou 
shalt leave no soul (My YI9 d5 only here in the Pentateuch) alive, but 
thou must utterly destroy them, the Hittites, and the Amorites, the 
Canaanites, and the Perizzites, the Hivites, and the Jebusites; as 
Jehovah thy God hath commanded thee, in order that they may not 
teach thee to do according to all their abominations, which they do 
for their gods, and ye sin against Jehovah your God.’ This law 
bears the impress of the Mosaic period. It corresponds in every re- 
spect to the situation of Moses, who with the word {5x5 points out 
the peoples, whom he has about him, and before him there in the 
plains of Moab; and with the words: ‘As Jehovah . . . commanded 
thee,’ he recalls the sentence of extirpation which was decreed on 
these peoples (Ex. xxiii. 27 sq.). In the later time of the kings there 
was no longer any war with the heathen peoples of the interior. Sol- 
omon had made the remnant of them, in a peaceable way, serviceable 
to the Israelitish community. The command, therefore, to give no 
pardon to the inhabitants of one of the conquered cities belonging to 
the six nations has no historical occasion in the later period of the 
kings. The warning against the idolatrous modes of worship of the 
old inhabitants of the land had even then not become superfluous, 
but this military law was without an object, so that W. Robinson 
Smith acknowledges that the Deuteronomiker left it standing on ac- 
count of the warning in which it runs out—he, therefore, considers it 
as an element that points us directly back to the days of Moses.” 

6. Another passage, which would be without occasion in the later 
period of the kings concerns Amalek (Deut. xxv. 17, sg.): 

‘Remember what Amalek did to you on the way, as ye were going out of Egypt, and 


destroyed those that were in thy rear, all who enfeebled came behind thee, whilst thou 
wast faint and weary, and he did not fear God. And it shall come to pass, when Jeho- 


* Compare Luthardt’s, Zeitschrift, No. xi., p. 560. 
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vah thy God shall have given thee rest from all thine enemies round about in the land 
which Jehovah thy God giveth thee to take it as a possession, thou shalt extinguish 
the remembrance of Amalek from under the heaven—do not forget it. The form in 
which it is cast is throughout Deuteronomic, but that Moses in the fortieth year in view 
of the impending conquest solemnly re-enjoined the strict divine command (Ex. xvii. 14) 
on the people is a fact which carries the warrant of truth in itself. In the later history 


of the kings, on the contrary, the old people of the Amalekites had disappeared from 
the scene of war.” 


The last remnant of them, five hundred in number, were destroyed 
according to 1 Chron. iv. 42, sg., as such critics as Graf and Kayser 
admit, in the time of Hezekiah. Hence this command, which would 
be so significant inthe mouth of Moses, would have no significance 
at all in the mouth of a contemporary of Josiah. 

c. The exhortation to a kindly attitude toward Edom and Egypt 
(Deut. xxiii. 8, sg.) dates from the time of Moses, and cannot be 
satisfactorily explained at any subsequent period. The passage is as 
follows: 


‘*Thou shalt not abhor the Edomite, for he is thy brother ; thou shalt not abhor the 
Egyptian, for thou wast a stranger in his land. Children which are born to them, the 
third generation may be received into the congregation of Jehovah.” 

It is certain that this attitude, especially toward Moab, can only 
be understood in the time of Moses, but not in that of the kings. 
“For, throughout the entire history of the kings, until the catas- 
trophe of Jerusalem, the Edomites appear as enemies of Israel, who 
are to be contended against as arch-enemies, who are ever going be- 
yond themselves in some new outbreak of malignant hatred. The 
prophetic literature at its very beginning threatens Edom. This is 
its first and last word. Edom is a representative, even to the later 
prophets, of the world which is hostile to the people of God as such. 
Hence the origin of a command like that cited above: ‘Thou shalt 
not abhor the Edomite’ is utterly incomprehensible in the time of 
the kings.” Kayser tries to parry the force of this objection against 
the origin of this command in the time of Josiah, but he fails, since 
not only are the passages cited by him insufficient to prove that there 
was an alliance between Israel and Edom, but also the effort which 
was made by Edom and four neighboring states to get Zedekiah to 
enter into their confederacy, thus breaking his oath as vassal king, is 
in prophetic judgment an immoral and hurtful beginning. 

So, too, it is just as unadvised, when Kayser, in order to show that 
the command, “ Thou shalt not abhor the Egyptian,” applies to the 
time of the kings, appeals to the fact that Jeroboam secured help 
from Egypt against Rehoboam, that Shallum sought to maintain 
himself by means of Egyptian help, etc. All these attempts to 
secure the help of Egypt were wrong from a theocratic stand-point, 
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and were shown to be such in the result. Nor can this objection 
“not to abhor the Egyptian” have anything to do with the Egyptian 
politics, which the prophets treat with scorching criticism. Indeed, 
the history shows how unfortunate it is to attribute this sentiment 
to the time of Josiah, since he was the very one who fought against 
Pharaoh Necho at the loss of his own life, and with the temporary 
passing of his land under Egyptian sway. 


‘* We shall not err, then, if we hold, that the exhortation to a thankful attitude toward 
the Egyptians, as well as toward the Edomites, are words of Moses, which the Deuter- 
onomiker, in spite of the change in the times, left undisturbed.” * 

° 


a. So, too, the centralization of worship as set forth in Deuterono- 
my, for Professor Delitzsch says: 

‘* Also, the demand for a central sanctuary as the exclusive place of Divine service, 
which opens the Deuteronomic legislation in chapter xii., and which extends through 
it with the frequently recurring words: ‘The place which Jehovah your God shall 
choose,’ may, nay must, be regarded as Mosaic. For the concession which was con- 
nected with this demand, that slaughtering for household needs could henceforth occur 
everywhere in the land, presupposes, as has been already shown, the previous connec- 
tion of this domestic slaughtering with the central sanctuary—hence with the Tabernacle 
of the Covenant—and just as little as this concession is to be regarded as a legislative 
thought, which first arose in the later time of the kings; just so little is that binding 
of all sacrificial Divine service on the one divinely selected sanctuary to be regarded as 
a law which originated then for the first time, and which was given forth as Mosaic. 

. In fact, the Deuteronomic demand for unity of worship is no novelty, but a 
demand of the entire Tora in all its parts.”’+ 

The proof that this demand for unity of worship was not observed 
in the time of the judges and later does not demonstrate that it was 
not made in the time of Moses, for “ the Tora remained an unrealized 
ideal, not only with reference to unity of worship, but also in many 
other things.” 

e. The law of the king, after making every concession to the critics, 
is Mosaic, at least in its origin. In the words of Delitzsch: 


‘*Tt is improbable that the leader and mediator of the law of his people, coming out of 
a monarchical land, should not have foreseen that they would like to set a king over 


them.” 

Kleinert is right when he suggests that even if the kingdom had 
existed only one hundred years when this law was penned, the re- 
markable poverty in concrete regulations requires explanation. But 
leaving this unexplained, and even admitting that the command 
against the gathering of horses, wives, and treasures may have Solo- 
mon in view, and that a possible explanation might be given for the 
warning that the people were not to return to Egypt, by supposing 
that the Deuteronomiker, through historical art and psychological 


* Tbid., p. 561. + Ibid., p. 562. 
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fidelity, understood how to speak from the spirit and situation of 
Moses, yet there is one regulation in the law of the king, which can- 
not be understood in the later time of the’kings. We refer to the 
stipulation that when Israel sets a king over it, it shall take one from 
its own people and not a foreigner. The history of Israel knows no 
period in which it was tempted to choose one of another nationality. 
It is true that W. Robertson Smith refers to Is. vii. 6, according 
to which the Syrio-Ephraimitic league planned to set aside the 
Davidic dynasty, and to make a Syrian Ben-Tabeal king of Judah. 
Professor Smith, with characteristic dogmatism—the last words are 
mine—affirms that this plan “ met with support in Judah.” This, as 
will be observed, is an unproved assertion. Professor Delitzsch 
says: 


‘* How does he know that so certainly? It is nothing more than a conjecture resting 
upon a controverted and more than improbable explanation of Is. viii. 6.”* 


Without adducing further examples which seem to indicate a 


Mosaic origin, we merely quote a few closing sentences from Professor 
Delitzsch : 


‘*There are besides among the laws which are peculiar to Deuteronomy such, whose 
origin is far more conceivable in the time of Moses than five hundred years later. .. . 
In fact the impression of the high antiquity of most of the Deuteronomic laws is so 
strong, on closer consideration, that instead of regarding them as innovations from the 
time toward the end of the Jewish state, we might rather be tempted to fall back into 
the traditional view concerning Deuteronomy, since this legislation in view of the uni- 
versal public recognition, which it demands and presupposes for itself, and has found 
uncontradicted, must be the work of a personality towering above the people in the 
high self-consciousness of its Divine authority.” 


D.—CONCESSIONS TO THE CRITICS. 


We turn now to consider some of the concessions which Delitzsch 
makes to the critics. 


1. He admits, with certain qualifications which we shall state far- 
ther on, the results of modern criticism. He maintains that it is 


not to be overthrown by slfowing its profanity or its extravagances. 
He says: 


‘*The arts of an advocate which hide the real case and seek to rescue a lost cause are 
proscribed through Job (xiii. 7-11). Hence, we openly confess that the new theory of 
the Pentateuch, if one points out its extravagances in which it has erred, has not 
thereby refuted it. Such extravagances render it suspicious, but they do not in them- 
selves prove that it is false. For it is a peculiarity of new truths that their defenders, 
bewitched by the new discovery, are not satisfied with the real grounds, but plunge 
headlong into proofs and draw boundless conclusions.” 


(1.) He concedes in the main the analysis of the Pentateuch into 
different documents, as it has been gradually developed since the 





* Ibid., p. 565. 
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time of Astruc, 1753. He says that it is justified, and that, after 
having once come into the light, it cannot be banished again; but 
he remarks: “There are problems here concerning whose difficulty 
those standing at a distance [that is, those unfamiliar with such stud- 
ies] have no conception. If they are solvable at all, they can only 
be gradually solved by testing all the possibilities.” 

(2.) He concedes the chronological order, in which the critics claim 
that the documents have risen, namely: the Book of the Covenant, 
with the Jehovistic portions belonging to it (Ex. xx.—xxiii.), is the 
oldest; the Deuteronomic parts, mainly found in Deuteronomy, but 
also in Joshua, which he regards as forming one constituent whole, 
with the five books of Moses as a Hexateuch* come next; and the 
Elohistic portions—including historical narratives in Genesis, history 
and legislation in the Middle Books of the Pentateuch, and some por- 
tions of Joshua—come last of all. 

(3.) He also admits that there are parallel accounts. He says, by 
way of illustration: 

‘*Two accounts of the night of the exodus, and of the exodus until the first encamp- 
ment, and concerning the combined foundation of the Passover and Mazzoth festival, 
appear in Exodus xii. 13, separating themselves antiphonally from one another. The 
editor has not equalized and combined these accounts, but has left to each its peculiar- 
ity in form and contents, and has joined one to another more mechanically with as 
much avoidance of a subjective interference as possible. Even this true conservation 
of that which has been received and given, lends the work of Biblical history an end- 
less value and charm, and, since in them not only one voice speaks but many, it need 
not occasion any stumbling-block if we miss unanimity here and there. The editorial 
work which gave these canonical books their canonical final form was conservative, not 


critical. There are here and there beginnings of a unifying of differences, but only 
rarely, for even historiography was then not an end, but served practical purposes.”+ 


(4.) He accepts the theory set forth by the critics and strenuously 
urged by W. Robertson Smith, that many of the laws found in the 
Pentateuch arose gradually according to the needs of the people, in- 
stead of all being enacted in the time of Moses, and that Ezra had a 
hand in their codification. “ 


E.—LIMITATIONS IN THE CRITICS’ THEORIES. 


Now, while these are great concessions, still their force is greatly 
broken by the limitations which Professor Delitzsch makes in the ac- 
ceptance and application of the critics’ theories. 

1. They deny that any part of the Pentateuch goes back to the 
time of Moses, unless it be the Decalogue, which originated in a 


* See The Hebrew Student for July, 1882. 
+ Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, Leipzig, 1880, No. VII., pp. 39-40. 
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much simpler form;* and there are some critics who deny the Mo- 
saic authorship of the ten words. 

Professor Delitzsch, on the other hand, refers certain parts of the 
Pentateuch directly to Moses.+ 

(1.) He says: ‘“ Undoubtedly Moses’ soul was the laboratory in 
which the divine thoughts of the Decalogue found human expression. 
And since the Decalogue is the most unquestionable document of the 
Sinaitic legislation (cf. Ps. xxiv. 4 with Ex. xx. 7), we may expect in 
some degree to make through it a representation of Moses’ method 
of thinking and speaking.” He adds that the Decalogue has a Jeho- 
vistic and Deuteronomic character. 

(2.) He says, in answer to the question whether the series of laws 
known as the Book of the Covenant (Ex. xx. 22, sq., xxi.—xxiii.) can 
legitimately claim—excepting the possibility of later editorial addi- 
tions—that they were formulated and written by Moses: “ they can.” 
He remarks: “ The complexion of the language differs entirely from 
that of the Priests’ Code, and from that of the so-called second Elo- 
hist.t It is precisely that which is peculiar to the Jehovist, and, in a 
more developed way, to the Deuteronomiker. Especially the prom- 
ise at the end, with the peculiar image of the angel (Ex. xxiii. 20, sg.), 
sounds extremely Jehovistico-Deuteronomic. We here see in the Book 
of the Covenant, as well as in the Decalogue, the: peculiar Mosaic 
type.” 

2. It has nearly become an axiom among the German critics that 
Deuteronomy was written in the time of Josiah, or, at the earliest, in 
that of Manasseh. To hold that Deuteronomy could have arisen at 
an earlier period, is to expose oneself to the charge of an unscientific 
spirit. 

We have already noticed several laws and regulations in Deuteron- 
omy which lead Delitzsch almost to adopt the traditional view of the 
Mosaic authorship. While he has seemingly modified his views to a 
great extent with reference to the origin of Deuteronomy and what 
is involved in the expression, ‘“ And Moses wrote this book” (Deut. 
xxxi. 9), there is still a very essential difference between his views 
and those of the modern critics, or even of Ewald and Riehm. All 
these really agree that one whom they call the Deuteronomist used 


* Oort, in the ‘‘ Bible for Learners,” Vol. I., Boston, 1878, p. 18, says they ‘‘ prob- 
ably ran as follows: ‘I, Yahweh, am your god. Worship no other gods beside me. 
Make no image of a god. Commit no perjury. Remember to keep holy the Sabbath 
day. Honor your father and your mother. Commit no murder. Break not the mar- 
riage vow. Steal not. Bear no false witness. Covet not.’” 

+ See The Hebrew Student for June, 1882, p. 2. 

t See p. 561 of this article. 
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the name of Moses to secure authority for utterances through which 
he desired to secure a reform, and that the book was found about the 
time that it was needed for the purpose. 

The points in which Delitzsch agrees with the critics are as follows, 
and are stated by himself: * “ Deuteronomy in all its parts is a work 
from a single smelting. The historical connections, terminations, 
transitions, and accounts have the same complexion as the addresses, 
and this unity of color is also observable, although in a conceivably 
less degree, in the repetition (deuterosis) of the law (Deut. xii.—xxvi.). 
. .. + Hence not only the Mosaic addresses, but also the Mosaic 
laws have passed through the subjectivity of the Deuteronomiker. 
Thus far we fully coincide with the results of modern criticism. In 
those parts which are both oratorical and historic the Deuterono- 
miker, conscious of his oneness of spirit with Moses, expanded 
and developed a traditional sketch of Moses’ testamentary addresses 
in accordance with the frame of mind and situation of the departing 
lawgiver ; and in the legal code he recast the traditional legislation 
of the fortieth year in harmony with the ethical and religious require- 
ments of his time.” 

Now, while the principles which are involved in this conception of 
the origin of Deuteronomy resemble those held by the modern critics, 
he indicates his deviation from them in the following points: f (1.) 
“The discovery of the Book of the Law in the eighteenth year of 
Josiah (622 B. C.) is neither intended nor understood of the origin of 
the Deuteronomy at that time”; (2.) The Deuteronomic style proves 
itself to be Mosaic; (3.) ‘“‘ The authenticity of the historico-oratorical 
part of Deuteronomy still remains, if we hold that it was traditional 
matter in more compact form, which the Deuteronomiker in the con- 
sciousness of his spiritual unity with Moses, and from his stand-point, 
and in his tone, has expanded and developed.” (4.) “ The authenticity 
of the legislative portion remains unimpaired, since it is really the 
traditional legislation of the forty years [in the wilderness], which the 
Deuteronomiker reproduces according to the moral and religious 
needs of his time.”” (5.) He says further: “If now I ask... when 
this welding together of the Mosaic deuterosis of the law and its ac- 
companying addresses began, I am confident of this one thing, that it 
did not first arise in the time of Josiah as a programme for the reform 
of worship at that time, since I am persuaded that even a century 
earlier the prophets are based on Deuteronomy, and since not Josiah 


* The Hebrew Student for June, 1882, p, 4. 
+ Compare Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, 1880, No. X., pp. 503, sq. 
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first, but according to irrefragable historical testimony (2 Kings xviii. 
22) even Hezekiah sought to carry out the centralization of the divine 
service at the temple in Jerusalem by doing away with all the other 
places of worship.” 

Although Delitzsch’s views with regard to Deuteronomy may not 
be so easily discriminated from those of the modern critics by the un- 
initiated in Biblical criticism, yet a greater difference will be discern- 
ible in his views respecting the origin of the Middle Books of the 
Pentateuch. This will appear from the following considerations : 

3. The modern critics regard the so-called Priests’ Code and the 
related historical parts as essentially a fiction, which was prepared 
after the exile in the interests of a revised ritual, and of an increase 
of priestly power. While in some respects the laws might be said to 
have been evolved from Mosaism, yet the final stage in the develop- 
ment does not bear so much resemblance to the primitive elements 
as man does to his monkey progenitor. This will be apparent when 
the following assertions on the part of the critics are remembered : 

(1.) The pre-exilic literature is said to afford no certain trace of the 
Priests’ Code. (a) It is neither quoted nor alluded to by the pre- 
exilic prophets, although references are found in them to the Jehovist 
and the Deuteronomist. (4) We find no indications of the Elohist in 
the pre-exilic history as reconstructed by the critics—except in the case 
of what they are pleased to call interpolations—after the exile clear 
references abound. 

(2.) The religious life and institutions of the people exhibit the 
post-exilic character of the Priests’ Code. (a) The Israelites were not 
at first Monotheists. Monotheism was developed by the prophets. 
The older narratives furnish traces of fetishism and polytheism. The 
worship of Jehovah under the form of a steer obtained in Judah as 
well as in Israel.* (4) According to the Jehovist, God may be wor- 
shipped anywhere. The early history confirms this permission. The 
later Deuteronomist prescribes one place of worship, while the latest 
Elohist presupposes it. (c¢) Sacrifices, according to the Jehovist and 
Deuteronomist, are sacrificial meals, occasions of festivity, where God 
is host and the offerers are guests; but this is not the case in the 
Elohistic Tora, with its whole burnt offerings, its sin and trespass 
offerings, where this idea entirely recedes. (@) In the first writers 
the festivals are rudimentary, and not much more than feasts of har- . 
vest; but, we mark an elaboration in Deuteronomy, and especially in 
the Priests’ Code. (e) As we have previously seen, it is claimed that 





. * Compare Smith, The Old Testament in the Fewish Church, Edinburgh,,1881, p. 230, 
37 
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the Jehovist knows no priestly office. In Deuteronomy (621 B.C.) we 
find the priestly tribe of Levi, of which any male member may be- 
come a priest. In Ezekiel’s Tora (Ez. xl.—xlviii.) all the Levites are 
degraded from the priesthood except the sons of Zadok. In the post- 
exilic Priests’ Code the priesthood is limited to the sons of Aaron. 
The critics maintain that the alleged historical parts of the Priests’ 
Code have no value except as a mirror of the late period when they 
were written. The only conceivable purpose for which they could 
have been penned was to give authority to statutes which are referred 
back to the time of Moses. The best thing that can be said for them 
from the stand-point of modern criticism is that which has been said 
by W. Robertson Smith, namely, that they are legal fictions.* 


F. ORIGIN AND DATE OF THE PRIESTS’ CODE. © " 


It will be seen from the following statements that Professor De- 
litzsch maintains a radically different position with regard to the ori- 
gin of the Elohistic Tora from the modern critics. He says: 

(1.) “ We hold firmly that Moses laid the foundation of this codifi- 
cation, but it was continued in the post-Mosaic period within the 
priesthood, to whom was entrusted the transmission, interpretation, 
and administration of the law. We admit this willingly; and even 
the participation of Ezra in this codification, in itself furnishes no 
stumbling-block for us. For it is not inconceivable that laws which 
until then had been handed down orally were fixed by him in writing 
to secure their judicial authority and execution. The most impor- 
tant thing for us is the historico-traditional character of the Penta- 
teuchal legislation, and especially the occasions for [the laws] and the 
fundamental arrangements in the history + of the times. That which 
we cannot be persuaded to admit is this, that the so-called Priestly 
Code is the work of the free invention of the latest date, which takes 
on the artificial appearance of ancient history.” 

(2.) “We can therefore well suppose, without being betrayed into 
contradiction with the character of the law as a revelation, that the 
law which reached Israel as a revelation through Moses’ mediator- 
ship, has passed through a process of historical development, within 
which it has been transformed according to the changed relations of 
the time. But interpenetrating moral and historical reasons prevent 
us from holding that all which the Middle Books of the Pentateuch 
relate concerning the travelling procession, the Tabernacle of the 


*Jbid., p. 385, sq. 
+ Compare Delitzsch’s ‘‘ Analysis of,the Pentateuch” in The Hebrew Student for 
May, 1882, pp. 3-4. 
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Covenant, the order of the camp, and the transportation of the sacred 
vessels is a pure invention.” 

(3.) The whole question really hinges upon this, whether the Tora 
of Ezekiel (Ezek. xl.-xlviii.) is prior to the Priests’ Code, as the 
critics affirm; or whether the Priests’ Code is prior to Ezekiel, as 
Professor Delitzsch maintains. The difference to one unacquainted 
with the mazes of Pentateuch criticism may seem to be slight, but it 
is far-reaching in its consequences. Establish this one position and 
the finely spun theory of Graf, Kuenen, and Wellhausen is destroyed. 
Now the radical difference between Professor Delitzsch’s theory and 
theirs is that he maintains that the essence of the Priests’ Code is 
pre-exilic. He does so for the following reasons: (2) The Deuter- 
onomist alludes to laws which are found codified in full only by the 
Elohist ;* we must therefore regard these laws as pre-Deuteronomic. 
(4) “In consideration of the solemn claim to divine authority with 
which the Tora of Ezekiel appears, it is difficult to conceive how 
Ezra and Nehemiah could presume to publish a legal code somewhat 
over a hundred years later, whose provisions contradict those of 
Ezekiel in all directions,t and which in language and matter show a 
good acquaintance with his.” (c) The different form of national 
worship which is supposed to have originated with Ezra “did not 
first date from the publication of the Tora [by him] in the year 444 
B.C., but even in the year of the return, 536, when only an altar was 
first erected on the old temple-area, the religious character of the 
community which was again renewed had a form which was contrary 
to the Tora of Ezekiel This is only conceivable when the 
regulations of the Priestly Code were considered Mosaic, and no 
abrogating judicial power was conceded to the visionary Tora of 
the prophet.” (d) “It is a fact as credibly attested as possible, 
that the difference in rank between the priests and the Levites 
existed even in 536 B.c., and long before 444, so unopposed, so 
developed, so rigorously maintained that it must be dated before 
the exile It is not due to the effect of the code assigned 
to Ezekiel. It is the continuation of a pre-exilic custom, which 
agrees in the degrees of rank of the priests and Levites with the 
Priestly Code, although it is developed beyond this according to the 


* See Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, No. IX., p. 446, sq. 

+ Zeitschrift, No. VI., p. 280, Professor Delitzsch says: ‘‘The Talmud relates, that 
when it was proposed to consider the Book of Ezekiel apocryphal on account of its 
being contradictory to the Tora, a certain Chananya ben-Chizkiah hindered it, whose 
memory on that account should be held in honor. ‘What did he do? He went up 
into his chamber, and they brought him three hundred casks of oil, and he sat con- 
stantly in his chamber and reconciled the contradictions.’ 
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needs of the time. . . . . [Indeed] the degradation of the Levites 
not only existed a century earlier than the supposed publication of 
the Priests’ Code, but also long before the final revision of Ezekiel 
in the pre-exilic age.”* 


CONCLUSION. 


It now remains for us to gather together the results of this discus- 
sion. We trust that we shall be pardoned if we go a little outside of 
the mere consideration of the facts which we have had before us. 

We believe that we are at the beginning of a controversy which 
has to do not with the fact, but with the manner of the Inspiration 
of the Scriptures. This controversy may be illustrated by the con- 
tentions which agitated the early Church in regard to the natures of 
Jesus Christ. Some regarded Him as so divine that the humanity 
was lost. It was only after long discussion that the truth crystalized 
into the expression that He was God-Man. Only this enunciation is 
adequate to express the teachings of Scripture which unmistakably 
represent Him as divine and human. We consider Him asinless man, 
and yet He was compassed with human infirmity, He ate, He drank, 
He slept, He grieved, He wept. His sympathies extended to all man- 
kind, but He was a Jew, and His range of earthly knowledge was 
doubtless limited by the horizon of His time. It is no detriment to 
His ineffable greatness to say that as a man He was not acquainted 
with the science and the discoveries of the nineteenth century. 
There are multitudes now as there have been all through the ages 
who cannot see in Him anything more than a human teacher, the best 
and wisest of all men but only a man. 


I. THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN SCRIPTURE. 


This may serve to illustrate our thought in regard to the Scriptures. 
We believe them to be the incarnation of God’s spoken word to us, 
as Jesus was the incarnation of the living Word. We believe that 
the doctrine of Inspiration is to be wrought out by the Church, as 
the doctrine of the person of Jesus Christ was in the early centuries 
of its history. It seems to us that among those who are called 
orthodox and conservative, there has been and still is too much of a 





* See Die Degradation der Leviten bei Ezechiel in Luthardt’s Zeitschrift, Leipzig, 1880, 
p. 286, sq., where Professor Delitzsch shows that according to the testimony of the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah, the strict classification into priests and Levites obtained 
from the earliest settlement of Jerusalem, that is about a hundred years before the time 
when Ezra is said to have introduced the Priests’ Code in which this distinction is made. 
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tendency to emphasize the divine side of the Scriptures at the ex- 
pense of the human, and that this has arisen from the fear, that if 
certain concessions were made in regard to their human character it 
would be difficult to harmonize them with their divine character. It 
seems to us that this effort should be practically given up; that as we 
do not consider it essential to harmonize the union of the divine and 
human natures of Christ, although regarding Him as one person, so 
we should not be disturbed if we cannot harmonize the divine and 
the human side of Scripture. We should rather freely admit that 
they are human and divine. They are the incarnation of God’s pur- 
poses of love toward the race in their gradual historical unfolding in 
human forms of speech. 

What follows from this? 

1. God revealed His truth in the Old Testament, to the world ac- 
cording to its needs in such language and such modes of thought as 
it could understand. We need not regard this language and these 
modes as the,most perfect from our stand-point, but they were perfect 
in their adaptation to the needs of the generations who were imme- 
diately addressed. And as certain persons and certain rites were 
only preparatory for the coming of Christ, and paled before Him, so 
God’s revelation in the Old Testament is only preparatory, and pales 
before that in the New. It is the same infinitely wise God who 
adapts himself to human needs. But the progress of His revelation 
in the Scriptures is like that of the sun whose coming is heralded by 
the first gray tints of the morning before he bursts in full-orbed 
splendor on mountain and meadow. 

Il. We are not to expect perfection from the human side of Script- 
ure. The day has passed when such claims can be made with refer- 
ence to the literary character of the Scriptures; although, whether in 
the original or in the incomparably rhythmical King James’ version, 
they contain passages of loftiest beauty and sublimity. But 
these are contrasted with others which are without any particular lit- 
erary merit. We might hold a priori that if God were to make a 
written revelation of His word, it should be in the choicest forms of 
speech, and that the Greek of the New Testament should be a model 
of classic diction. But the facts show that this is not so. Aside 
from the fact that classic Greek could not set forth all the transcend- 
ent truths of Divine revelation, God was pleased to employ men in 
the transmission of His truth who could not write Greek correctly. 
This, however, should be no stumbling-block for us. 

We might suppose, too, that it would be of such absolute impor- 
tance that the very autographs of the original documents should be 
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preserved, that God in His providence would have secured their 
transmission to the present time. Certainly He might have caused 
the preservation of the writings of Moses as well as of the papyrus 
Ebers, but His wisdom has not so ordered. Perhaps He saw that 
men would worship the letter while they disobeyed the spirit of 
Scripture. 

So too we should expect that when the apostles quote from the 
Old Testament they would quote accurately and from the original 
Hebrew, but their quotations deviate in many respects from the He- 
brew Scriptures, and are often made from the Septuagint, which 
omits passages found in the Hebrew. These are facts which we are 
bound to consider in our views of the Scriptures, and which show 
how we may be misled if we regard them from a purely a priori 
stand-point. 

Further, it is natural for us to suppose that the science, the his- 
tory, and the chronology of Scripture should be infallible. Certainly 
God had the power to make them so, even if it required a direct rev- 
elation. Now this is a question which criticism has in hand just as it 
had the inspiration of the vowel-points and the integrity of the text 
two centuries ago. What shall we do? Shall we say that it is im- 
possible that God should give a revelation in which there are no er- 
rors of history, science, and chronology? It seems to us that here, 
too, we must examine the facts. This is the last case where we 
should be in any hurry to make admissions. But, supposing that it 
should be proved beyond dispute that there are here and there lapses 
in the Sacred Narrative, shall we therefore conclude that God has 
made no revelation of Himself at all, because He has allowed these 
marks of imperfection to appear in the human side of the Scriptures? 
It seems to us that we have no right to take the position that unless 
every historical fact of Sacred History down to the minutest detail 
can be proved to be unerringly true, then we must reject the revela- 
tion as a whole; for these scientific allusions and all the historical 
drapery are not the ultimate object of Scripture, they are simply in- 
cidental to its one main purpose. 


2. THE DIVINE ELEMENT IN SCRIPTURE. 


But this brings us to the other side of the question. As the Ro- 
man soldiers nailed the body of Jesus to the cross, as they saw the 
blood streaming from His hands and feet and witnessed His anguish, 
they had no thought that He was the Son of God. The Roman sol- 
dier who pierced His side with the spear thought only that He was a 
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man. If our modern scientists could—and, may we be pardoned for 
the suggestion—have placed that body so mangled and torn on the 
dissecting-table, they would have furnished absolute proof to them- 
selves and to the unbelieving world that it had never been the dwell- 
ing-place of a Divine personality, and that it had never been con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost. And so the critical surgeons who place 
the Scriptures on their dissecting-tables find nothing divine in them. 
To them they are only human, like any other writings; mythical in 
their origin, and growing up in a purely human way. 

But here is a place where this materialistic proof, which is a prod- 
uct of the tendency of ‘our times, utterly fails. It has no spiritual 
discernment, and is often just as profane as those who surrounded the 
cross. 

Hence, this question of the inspiration of the Scriptures, from the 
very interpenetration of the human and divine elements in them, is 
not one which is to be decided by the presentation of any number of 
facts on the human side while the divine side is neglected. There 
must be certain presuppositions, certain theological principles laid 
down, before the facts can be properly arranged or understood. The 
modern critics to a man are undoubtedly influenced by some philo- 
sophical system. When they eliminate miracle, prophecy, and the 
supernatural, and reconstruct the Old Testament history according to 
the theory of development—not taking some facts into the account 
at all, and giving others a construction which the history will not 
warrant to suit their purpose—they are evidently arranging and de- 
termining the facts according to a system. 

It is an interesting fact that the period when the dominant critical 
theory of the Old Testament history first originated was in the time 
of Hegel, and that one of the triad whose views postulated a devel- 
opment in that history, Wilhelm Vatke, was an avowed disciple of He- 
gel. Substantially the same theory of Old Testament history has been 
revived by Graf, Kuenen and Wellhausen. Now, it does not follow 
that the facts which they present are all incorrect because they may have 
adopted the Hegelian or the Darwinian theory. It may merely fol- 
low that they have drawn an unwarrantable conclusion from the facts. 
Hence we maintain that, considering the testimonies of the Script- 
ures respecting themselves and the confirmation of that testimony in 
human experience, we have a right to begin our investigations by 
presupposing the supernatural origin of the Scriptures. This is 
something which can neither be proved nor disproved on the basis 
of criticism. 

We have introduced the preceding considerations that our own 
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stand-point might be better understood. We call our position con- 
servative, because we are determined not to make any concession 
which does not seem to be proven. But we feel that such discussions, 
while they may now be attended with harm, will ultimately result in 
good. We agree with Professor Delitzsch that greater attention 
should be given to the human element in Scripture, but it seems to 
us that he has made too great concessions to the critics in regard to 
the Pentateuch. This was hardly to be avoided; for. any one who 
has stood almost alone in Germany under the combined onset of rare 
scholarship and critical acumen, and has seen the same views pre- 
sented with great ability in Scotland, and has marked with what favor 
they have seemed to be welcomed by a large party in the church, has 
done well to make even such a stand as Professor Delitzsch has 
made. 

It is to be remembered, however, that he has not viewed the sub- 
ject historically. Here, if anywhere, a wide range of view is needed 
to correct that near-sightedness, which one contracts from a constant 
contemplation of minute criticism; and nothing can be more useful 
than to study the subject from its very inception. 


3. SKETCH OF OUR VIEWS AS TO THE PENTATEUCH. 


Without discussing Professor Delitzsch’s views any further we 
venture to give the following sketch of our own. 


A. CONCESSIONS. 


It seems to us that the following concessions must be made to the 
critics : 

(1.) The entire Pentateuch, as we now have it, was not written by 
Moses. No evidence can be adduced for the Mosaic origin of the 
entire work except tradition. The testimonies given in the Penta- 
teuch merely affirm, as we have seen, that he was the author of cer- 
tain parts. The references to it in the Old and New Testaments, even 
if we were to attribute to them a literal accuracy, do not assert that 
he was the sole author of the books of the Law, although this was, 
doubtless, the belief of the people in the later Jewish history. 

(2.) The use of the names Jehovah and Elohim in connection with 
certain sections until Exodus vi. 3, seems to indicate two different 
documents, which are characterized by a style peculiar to each. 
Other explanations with reference to the recurrence of these names 
are not satisfactory. There is, however, need of great caution in 
accepting the analyses of the critics. 
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(3.) While making these concessions we should not be misled by 
the unanimity of the critics. Water and De Wette, who were affili- 
ated in their views, came under similar influences. And we believe 
it to be true that the similarity which we find in the critical opinions 
of George, Von Bohlen, and Vatke, may have had at least some con- 
nection, as we have intimated, with the Hegelian philosophy. So, 
too, now it would seem as though the agreement with regard to the 
post-exilic origin of the Priests’ Code was due to the predominance 
of the theory of development in the domain of religion as well as in 
that of history and language. 


B. REJECTION OF THE MODERN CRITICAL THEORY. 


Turning now to the modern critical theory with reference to the 
origin and composition of the Pentateuch, as set forth by Graf, 
Kuenen, Wellhausen, and others, we cannot accept it for the following 
reasons: 

(1.) Before beginning any investigation, it banishes the Divine 
factor from history. The Old Testament, according to these critics, 
simply illustrates the principle of evolution; and the results that we 
see in the religious laws and institutions are merely products of the 
human spirit. 

(2.) It reduces many of the records to pious frauds. Such an as- 
sumption is a necessary outcome of the critics’ premises. Even if we 
were to allow for the natural development of the code among the 
priests, and their belief that the laws were of Mosaic origin, the his- 
torical drapery is such, and there is such a minuteness of details that 
we must suppose either that we have the truth ora fabrication. 

(3.) We reject the modern critical theory concerning the origin of 
the Pentateuch, because it leaves the most important periods of 
Israel’s history without a literature. We have good reason for sup- 
posing that the Israelites were acquainted with the art of writing at 
the very latest during the sojourn in Egypt. But, according to the 
theory of the critics, Israel’s literature first begins with the prophets 
of the eighth century. Moses left no memorials, unless it be the 
commandments, David no psalms, Solomon no proverbs. What a 
strange jugglery of chance is this that the epoch-making men had 
nothing to do with the epoch-making literature ! 

(4.) We reject the conclusions of the modern critical school, be- 
cause their dicta are not established. They do not rest on scientific 
certainty, but rather on hypotheses. 

What, then, is to be our attitude toward the facts presented by the 
critics ? 
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C. OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD THE FACTS. 


While we do not accept the conclusions of the critics with regard 
to the origin of the Pentateuch, we have no right to reject the facts 
which they present, so far as they are established. There are certain 
phenomena which we should try to account for, and they will, per- 
haps, modify the traditional view as to the origin and course of Old 
Testament history. The two most important are the apparent neg- 
lect of the written law by the prophets and the authors of the earlier 
literature, and the differences in the legislation. Both, as it seems to 
us, have been exaggerated. But still they must be recognized. 

1. The Priestly Code was neglected in many of its provisions from 
the time of the judges until after the exile. 

The critics consider the fact of such a neglect an evidence that the 
priestly laws did not exist at all. They point to the antagonism ex- 
isting between the utterances of the prophets, and the provisions 
found in the ritual, and claim that the prophets could never have seen 
the Priestly Code. Besides, they urge that such a code must have 
been developed gradually like other codes, and they refer to the clear 
quotations and references to the Priests’ Code, which we find in Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and the Books of the Chronicles. To this we reply: 

(1.) The non-observance, or only partial observance, of a code does 
not, of course, prove its non-existence. 

(2.) The antagonism which is said to exist between the law and the 
prophets seems to be rather in form than in fact. They present the 
claims of a spiritual worship, and the utter futility of thinking to 
secure the favor of God when the heart is far from him. But if it 
could be proved that their preaching cannot be explained on the 
supposition that they knew and recognized the law, still such an atti- 
tude would be no more strange than that of the Christian church with 
reference to the Bible before the Reformation. Indeed, if all records 
before the time of Luther were as few and as remote as those before 
Ezra, it might be claimed with as much show of reason that Luther, 
instead of Paul, was the author of the Epistle to the Romans, and 
that all those passages treating of justification by faith were due to 
him, as to affirm, on the plea of neglect, that Ezra instead of Moses 
was the author of the Priestly Code. 

(3.) The more exact quotations and references which we find in the 
post-exilic historical books are, as we believe, the fruit of an entirely 
new period—the period of the Scribes. Ezra was a scribe, skilful in 
the law of Moses which the Lord God of Israel had given (Ezra vii. 
6). He was the first of whom we read that he had prepared to seek 
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the law of the Lord, and to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes and 
judgments. Now, we should expect that a scribe who, doubtless, 
knew the Pentateuch by heart, would make far clearer references to 
it than those who may have read it but rarely. 

(4.) It would be incorrect, however, to suppose that there are no 
traces of the influence of the law in the earliest prophets. We find 
them in Hosea and Amos, and especially in Joel, whom the most 
recent critics, for this and other reasons, insist in remanding to a post- 
exilic age. Such traces, too, even of the Elohistic legislation, are 
found in the history. They are eliminated by the critics by suppos- 
ing that they have been inserted by priestly hands, but it is easy to 
see that with such a theory the critics can do anything they please 
with the Bible. 

The question may be raised why we find so much clearer references 
to the Priests’ Code in Ezekiel than in any of the earlier prophets. 
For this there appears to be a good reason. The effect of the Baby- 
lonian exile seems to have impressed the religious leaders with their 
neglect of the law. Ezekiel, as a prophet, saw his people restored 
with a modification of the ritual. While Ezra, when he came to re- 
establish the Jews at Jerusalem, considered the old Mosaic code more 
binding and feasible than the ideal vision of the prophet. 


D. ALLEGED DIFFERENCES IN THE LEGISLATION OF THE PENTA- 
TEUCH. 


But turning now to the differences in the legislation. It has be- 
come the fashion of the critics to exaggerate them. To illustrate this 
briefly we refer to two examples: 

(1.) We have a statute with reference to the construction of an 
altar (Ex. xx. 24-25), made either of earth or stone. This is said to 
be contradictory to the legislation in Deuteronomy and the Priests’ 
Code, where special emphasis is laid on the Central Sanctuary. There 
is said to be an entire disagreement between this altar described 
in the Jehovistic Book of the Covenant and the legitimate altar of 
sacrifice described in the Priestly Code. But it must be remembered 
before the Central Sanctuary was established at Jerusalem there were 
many cases which were best met by the law which we find in the 
Jehovistic Code, and that those altars allowed in the incomplete state 
of worship were not necessarily antagonistic to the provision for the 
one central altar. 

(2.) Another example is found in the priesthood, which the critics 
suppose to have passed through various stages of development, be- 
cause they find the Levitical priests in Deuteronomy, the priests the 
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sons of Zadok in Ezekiel, and the Aaronitic priests in the Middle 
Books of the Pentateuch and in Chronicles, but it is by no means 
clear that we have here three grades in an ascending hierarchy. In- 
deed, we have to do more or less violence to some passages in carry- 
ing out this theory. , 

Even granting such differences as are apparent in the codes it may 
be a question whether the period of thirty-eight years is not long 
enough, and the difference in condition between a nomad life in the 
wilderness, and the prospect of a speedy settlement in Canaan, is not 
sufficient to harmonize many of the differences. 


E. THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


While we do not consider it a point of vital importance to defend 
the Mosaic authorship of the entire Pentateuch, we are brought by 
modern critics, as it seems to us, to face the following problem: 
Either the Pentateuch arose chiefly at the beginning of the Israelitish 
nation during the wandering in the wilderness, or mostly, omitting the 
Jehovistic portions, after the fall of the Northern Kingdom and even 
of Judah itself. Either Moses or Ezra must be made responsible for 
the Pentateuch. The intervening period before Hezekiah does not 
afford a time when according to the latest investigations it could have 
risen. Pressed by this alternative there seems to be no reason why 
we should deny that at least.those parts of the Pentateuch were writ- 
ten by Moses which are assigned to him; and that other parts may 
have been penned under his direction, or sufficiently soon after his 
death to assure their essential truthfulness as history. Passages 
which seem to be of post-Mosaic origin, and post-Mosaic names, may 
be due to marginal comments which have crept into the text, or to 
the hand of an editor. 


It is our firm conviction, in closing, that men of evangelical spirit 
will beware how they commit themselves to the uncertain hypotheses 
of the critics, but we think we see that their investigations, so far 
as they are well grounded, will bring out all the more clearly the in- 
carnation of the divine revelation in human forms of thought. 

SAMUEL IvVEs CURTISS. 








Vi. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America met in the first Presbyterian Church in Springfield, Illinois, at 11 
o’clock a.M., on Thursday, May 18th, 1882. After an able and timely sermon 
by the Moderator, the Rev. Henry Darling, D.D., LL.D., President of Hamil- 
ton College, on Methods of Evangelism, contending for the “‘enthronement of 
the ministry as the main instrument for carrying out the divine plan of salva- 
tion ””—“ We should give the ordained ministry of Christ its Scriptural place 
in the Church. No class of individuals or organizations of men should be 
allowed to take its place; nor in the way of saving our humanity should be al- 
lowed to compete with it”; the Assembly was constituted with prayer by the 
Moderator. The report of the Committee of Arrangements was adopted, 
arranging for morning sessions from g to 12, afternoon sessions from 2 to 5, 
both devoted to business, and evening sessions at 8 p.M., devoted to popular 
meetings. 

At 3 p.M., the Assembly was called to order in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives in the State capitol of Illinois, in accordance with the invitation 
of Gov, Shelby M. Cullom, who was introduced to the Assembly by the Rev. 
James A. Reed, D.D., chairman of the Committee of Arrangements and ad- 
dressed the Assembly in earnest words of cordial welcome; to which the 
Moderator gracefully, responded. The Rev. Herrick Johnson, D.D., of Chi- 
cago, was chosen Moderator by an overwhelming majority of the votes cast. 
The custom of choosing alternately for the position of Moderator represent- 
atives of the former old and new school bodies was abandoned by common 
consent. The generous proposition of the old school men, in giving up their 
turn, was accepted cordially by the new school men, and this may be re- 
garded as an additional bond of union in the future. The Rev. William H. Rob- 
erts, of Princeton, was unanimously chosen Permanent Clerk in place of the 
Rev. Cyrus Dickson, D.D., deceased. The Revs, T, R. Smith, D.D., E. Cur- 
tis, D.D., J. B. Davis, and D, J. Burrell, were chosen temporary clerks, 

The General Assembly adopted the following rules as to apportionment of 
time : 2 

‘“(1.) That the Boards of Home Missions and of Foreign Missions have each two hours 
and a half, and that the Boards of Education, Publication, Church Erection, Ministerial 
Relief, the Temperance Committee, and the Freedman’s Committee, have each one and 
a half hours. (2). That the Secretaries be requested to make their statements within 
the limits of half an hour. (3). That the members of the Assembly be restricted to 
ten minutes in speaking at any one time, and without extension ; and that the Modera- 
tor be requested rigidly to enforce this rule. (4). That the popular meetings held in the 
evening be subject to the same rule as;to;the limit of time for addresses.” 
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These rules were rushed through without debate or consideration, and a 
premature motion to reconsider without sufficient support on the floor of the 
house failed, so that the Assembly tied itself hands and feet and divested 
itself of any power to change the rules for good and sufficient reasons, 
These rules became the most unfortunate features of this Assembly, causing 
general dissatisfaction, and preventing the adequate discussion and decision 
of the most important questions which came before the Assembly ; namely, 
the reports of the Special Committee on Home Missions, and the reports of 
the Committee on the revision of the Book of Discipline. These commit- 
tees had at a great expenditure of time and money, prepared their reports, and 
the whole church was interested in and agitated about them. Presbyteries had 
sent representatives to the Assembly in order to debate and decide these ques- 
tions, and yet it soon became apparent in the discussion upon Home Missions, 
when the representatives of the majority and minority reports one after ano- 
ther were interrupted by the expiration of their time, and their positions left 
before the house in a fragmentary form, and the subject became entangled by 
hasty and ill-considered amendments, that the General Assembly had divested 
itself of the power to adequately consider the subject, and the feeling prevailed 
on both sides that it was better to recommit. The Committee on the Revised 
Book of Discipline, on this account, although in obedience to the commands 
of the last Assembly they presented their final report, and were prepared to 
state their reasons, preferred to have the discussion postponed to the next 
Assembly. ‘The secretaries of the Boards and the Standing Committes were 
cramped and hindered greatly by their limited time, so that, in most cases, the 
Reports had to go over as unfinished business, separate from the addresses in 
their favor, and be acted upon at a subsequent time. We trust that this 
is the last Assembly where such fetters of iron will be placed upon its pro- 
ceedings, Time and money are both lost by hasty, indeliberate action as well 
as by the postponement of action to subsequent Assemblies. The General 
Assemblies are composed of representatives of the Presbyteries sent up at 
great cost to transact the business of the church. Those who are unwilling to 
give a sufficient amount of time to transact that business ought never to accept 
commissions. 

The greater portion of the time of the Assembly was taken up as usual 
with the reports of the Standing Committees on the Boards of the church, 

The Standing Committee on A/inisterial Relief—Dr. S. I. Prime, Chair- 
man, reported that $67,981 had been given for the purpose, divided among 
196 aged ministers, 244 widows, and 20 orphans. A Special Committee on 
Ministerial Relief was appointed to consider a scheme of Mutual Life Insur- 
arce, postponed from the previous Assembly. They reported in favor of 
referring the subject to the Board of Ministerial Relief, but the Assembly pre- 
ferred to appoint a committee of five elders to consider the matter and report 
to the next Assembly. 

The Committee on the Freedmen—Dr. E. P. Humphrey, Chairman, report- 
ed a gratifying improvement of $20,090 in the receipts for this cause ; and 
that 174 missionaries and teachers were employed, 140 of which are colored. 
The committee were authorized to apply to the proper civil authorities in 
Pennsylvania for a charter, in order to hold property in trust for their work. 
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The Standing Committee on Home Missions reported—Dr. C. L. Thomp- 
son, Chairman, the election of Dr. Wm. C. Roberts as Secretary in place of 
Dr. Cyrus Dickson, deceased ; 1303 missionaries in the service ; the organiza- 
tion of 155 churches during the year, and asking for half a million of dollars 
for their work next year. The Majority and Minority Reports of the Special 
Committee on Home Missions were presented, and ably and warmly discussed, 
so far as the ten minute rule without extension permitted ; but the Assembly 
did not advance beyond the first principle of the Majority Report : 

“To the Presbytery belongs the constitutional power to direct the work of 
Home Missions within its bounds.” This was the root of the whole matter 
upon which all the other principles depend. The majority seemed a little un- 
steady in their use of terms, changing from ‘“‘ exclusive” power to ‘* supreme ” 
power in the statement of principles first published, and then to “con- 
stitutional” power in this last report. After considerable debate, it was moved 
that primary be substituted for “the” before constitutional, and it seemed 
for awhile that this was a compromise that would satisfy both sides, but a dif- 
ference of interpretation of ‘“‘ primary constitutional power” was soon develop- 
ed, and the whole subject so entangled that it was recommitted to the same 
committee to report to the next Assembly, the Assembly having received as- 
surances from the representatives of the Majority Report that the committee 
would be likely to agree in their report to the next Assembly, It seems to us 
that the committee should give their attention to the practical work of Home 
Missions in the relations of the Board and the Presbyteries to the mission- 
aries and their work, and not raise again these great constitutional questions. 
In our judgment the majority of the committee have greatly erred in their in- 
terpretation of the Constitution, The Presbytery in no Presbyterian Church 
has ever had or can ever have the exclusive, supreme power over mission work 
within its bounds, that they have claimed; and the primary power belongs to 
it in one sense and not in another sense, 

The true Presbytery the nucleus, the essential thing in Presbyterianism, is 
the Congregational Presbytery, or eldership, commonly in this country called 
the Church Session, The other bodies above are all larger Presbyteries, com- 
posed of the whole body contained in the lower courts, or representatives of 
the whole body in such ratio as may be determined in accordance with the 
usages of the different countries. It belongs to the essence of Presbyterian- 
ism that the lesser bodies should submit to the greater in that beautiful and 
indeed sublime rise from court to court, in ascending from the congregational 
Presbytery through the classical Presbytery to the Synod and General Assem- 
bly. In the highest court alone is supreme power, and it may exercise primary 
power in the origination of action with reference to Home Missions or any 
other church work, as the body in which alone the whole church is represented. 
The Board of Home Missions is the creature of the Assembly, clothed with the 
power given it by the Assembly, and within the limits of the grant of power 
represents the Assembly and is supreme, and has primary constitutional power 
in the same sense in which the General Assembly has it, and to the same ex- 
tent that the Assembly has clothed the Board with that power. The Presby- 
teries cannot resist it any more than they can resist the supreme power of the 


General Assembly approaching them through any other channel the General 
Assembly may deem best to employ. 
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This doctrine of the supreme power of the supreme court of the church is 
taught by all Presbyterian authorities and official documents, without excep- 
tion. Thomas Cartwright, the father of Presbyterianism in England, says: 
“These Assemblies, according to their kinds, have greater authority if they be 
greater; and lesse if they be lesse.” 

The Kirk of Scotland in 1639, unanimously approved the following head of 
church government: “That the lesser and inferior ecclesiastical assemblies 
ought to be subordinate and subject unto the greater and superior Assem- 
blies.” The Westminster Assembly, in their system of church government, 
state : 


‘*It is lawful and agreeable to the Word of God that the church be governed by sev- 
eral sorts of Assemblies which are congregational, classical and synodal. Synodal As- 
semblies may lawfully be of several sorts, as provincial, national and cecumenical. It 
is lawful and agreeable to the Word of God that there be a subordination of congrega- 
tional, classical, provincial and national Assemblies for the government ofthe church.” 


The London ministers in their Jus Divinum Regiminis Ecclesiastici, 1646, 
state : 


‘‘The Presbytery is the body of ruling elders and pastors having this power of juris- 
diction which may be the lesser Assemblies, consisting of the ministers and ruling elders 
in each single congregation, called the Parochial Presbytery, or congregational elder- 
ship, and the greater Assemblies, consisting of church governors sext from several 
churches and united into one body for government of all those churches within their 
bounds. These greater Assemblies are either presbyterial or synodal — presbyterial 
consisting of the ministers and elders of several adjacent or neighboring single congre- 
gations or parish churches, called the Presbytery or Classical Presbytery ; synodal con- 
sisting of ministers and elders sent from presbyterial Assemblies to consult and conclude 
about matters of common and great concernment to the church within their limits, and 
these are either provincial, embracing ministers and elders from several Presbyteries 
within one province ; mational, ministers and elders from several provinces within one 
nation, and ecumenical, ministers and elders from the several nations within the whole 
Christian world.” 


These are all of divine right, according to the London ministers, and there 
is a divine right of appeals from the lesser to the higher bodies, and of the sub- 
ordination of the lower to the higher in the authoritative judging and determin- 
ing of causes ecclesiastical. Andso Stuart of Pendarvis, the highest author- 
ity on Presbyterian faw, says: “In the subordination of these assemblies, paro- 
chial, presbyterial, provincial and national, the lesser unto the greater, doth 
consist the external order, strength and steadfastness of the Church of Scot- 
land.” 

There is no ground in Presbyterian history, therefore, to single out one of 
the intermediate courts and ascribe supreme, or constitutional or sovereign 
power to it in any particular matter. The usage of the Presbyterian churches 
also is decidedly against the making of the work of home missions within its 
bounds the peculiar right of the classical Presbytery. In 1646 the Kirk of Scot- 
land resolved: “ That a ministry be planted among the Highlands, and for 
that effect that ministers and expectants, who can speak the Irish language, be 
sent to employ their talents in those parts.” In 1694, “sixteen ministers from 
the synods of the South were appointed to go to the synods of the North and 
supply vacancies for three months, and after them other sixteen, according to 
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the proportions set down in the said act and for the like time.” In 1696, 
forty-four members were nominated and appointed by the General Assembly 
for the same purpose. In 1798 the General Assembly ordained, 


‘That in future, when a petition shall be laid before a Presbytery for the erection of 
a chapel of ease (e.g., a new church besides the parish church), that such Presbytery, 
after having heard the parties, shall sufficiently ascertain the circumstances on which 
the petition is founded,—that such Presbytery shall thereafter report the whole above 
mentioned circumstances of the case, from their minutes, to the next meeting of the 
General Assembly, and shall not pronounce any final judgment on the petition till they 
have received the special directions of the Assembly thereon ; and that it shall be com- 
petent to the petitioners, and for all parties having interest, to be heard on the subject 
at the bar of the Assembly.” 


In 1834 the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland enacted, 


“ That all ministers already inducted and settled, or who shall hereafter be inducted 
and settled, as ministers of chapels of ease—presently erected and established, in 
terms of the act anent chapels of ease of 1798, or prior thereto, by authority of the 
General Assembly, or by the Presbyteries of the bounds, are, and shall be, constituent 
members of the presbyteries and synods within whose bounds the said chapels are— 
hereby enjoining and requiring all Presbyteries, synods, church courts and judicatories 
within whose bounds the said chapels are, or shall be situated, to receive and enrol 
the said ministers as members thereof.” 


Thus the uniform practice of the Kirk of Scotland has been to direct the 
missionary work of the church and the erection of new churches within the 
bounds of its Presbyteries, The sustentation scheme and the home mission- 
ary committee of the Free Church of Scotland, and the mission work of the 
other Presbyterian bodies of Great Britain are in accordance with the same 


practice. The American Presbyterian Church has throughout its history pur- 
sued the same policy. According to the Form of Government, XVIII, 


‘*The General Assembly may of their own knowledge send missions to any part to 
plant churches, or to supply vacancies, and for this purpose may direct any Presbytery 
to ordain evangelists or ministers without relation to particular churches, provided 
always that such missions be made with the consent of the parties appointed, and that 
the judicatory sending them make the necessary provision for their support and reward 
in the performance of this service.” 


In 1802 it was resolved : 


‘* That a committee be chosen annually by the General Assembly, to be denominated 
the Standing Committee of Missions—that it shall be the duty of this committee to col- 
lect, during the recess of the Assembly, all the information in their power relative to 
the concerns of missions and missionaries, to digest this information and report thereon 
at each meeting of the Assembly ; to designate the places where, and to specify the 
periods during which, the missionaries should be employed ; to correspond with them 
if necessary, and with all other persons on missionary business ; to nominate mission- 
aries to the Assembly and report the number which the funds will permit to be em- 
ployed ; to hear the reports of the missionaries, and make a statement thereon to the 
Assembly relative to the diligence, fidelity, and success of the missionaries,” &c. 


In 1816 the Board of Missions was established, and it was resolved, 


‘‘ That in addition to the powers already granted by the Committee of Missions, the 
Board of Missions be authorized to appoint missionaries whenever they may deem it 
proper, to make such advances to missionaries as may be judged necessary, and to pay 
balances due to missionaries who have fulfilled their missions, whenever in their judg- 
ment the particular circumstances of the missionaries may require it.” 
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Thus our American Presbyterian Church in its General Assembly claimed 
and exercised the supreme and sovereign power, and clothed its committee and 
Board with the same power over Home Mission work in all those respects 
complained of in the majority report, namely, as to se/ecting men, determining 
the amount of compensation, judging of missionary qualifications, and so on ; 
and this early policy of our church has been continued without interruption 
until the present time. The first principle of the majority report is a novel 
and revolutionary principle against the genius and the uniform practice of all 
the Presbyterian Churches. It is based on a peculiar theory of the power of 
the classical Presbytery which has arisen from an unconscious assimilation of 
the Presbyterian form of government to the political form of government of our 
country where the Presbytery takes the place of the State having certain re- 
served rights. According to the constitution and essence of the Presbyterian 
Church, none of the church courts, the Presbytery least of all as an intermedi- 
ate court, have any reserved rights. All of the courts alike are limited by the 
Constitution, and within the limits of the Constitution the General Assembly 
is supreme in all respects and without any exception whatever. ‘The fact that 
our General Assembly arose historically out of a synod, and the synod out of a 
Presbytery, does not make our American Presbyterianism at all different from 
the Presbyterianism of Great Britain; for the reason that the original Presby- 
tery constituted itself a synod, and divided itself into Presbyteries, the synod 
taking the supreme power in accordance with the Act of 1716. 

“‘It having pleased divine Providence so to increase our number as that, after much 
deliberation, we judge it may be more serviceable to the interest of religion to divide 


ourselves into subordinate meetings or Presbyteries, constituting one annually as a 
synod.” 


And so in 1786: 


‘« The synod, considering the number and extent of the churches under their care, and 
the inconvenience of the present mode of government by one synod, Resolved, That 
this synod will establish out of its own body three or more subordinate synods, out of 


which shall be composed a General Assembly, Synod or Council, agreeably to a system 
hereafter adopted.” 


Thus the General Assembly inherits the supreme power of the original Pres- 
bytery and the original synod, and the Presbyteries and the synods in the 
terms of the acts constituting them became subordinate bodies. ‘The first 
principle of the majority report should therefore be abandoned. It will 
never be yielded by our American Presbyterian Church. We refrain from 
discussing the other principles of the report because they were not discussed 
in the Assembly, and are likely to be modified by the committee during the 
year to come. 

The Committee on Foreign Missions, Judge Strong, Chairman, reported that 
the Board had received from the churches $210,066, and from the Woman's 
Boards $178,180, a decrease of the former, and an increase in the latter. This 
statement raises the question whether the societies of women are not withdraw- 
ing contributions from the regular church collections into their own channels. 
This should receive careful attention, and the proper safeguards established. 
The committee also reported a revival of missionary spirit in the theological 
seminaries, and the enlistment of thirty young men from the last graduating 
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classes or more than one-fifth of the whole number. An increase of $100,000 
was asked for next year. The following resolution was adopted : 


‘The General Assembly recognizing with gratitude to God ‘His guidance in continuing 
the life and the usefulness of its venerable senior, the Corresponding Secretary for For- 
eign Missions, the Rev. J. C. Lowrie, D.D., until he has completed his fifty years of 
faithful and continued labor in this blessed church, the Assembly thanks him for his 
fidelity, hopes that he may live to see the annual income of the Board a million of dol- 


lars, and prays that after this life he may enjoy an everlasting crown of rejoicing in 
the kingdom of God.” 


The Committee on Publication, Judge Moore, Chairman, reported recom- 
mending the establishment of Depositories at Chicago and St. Louis. The 
special committee on publication presented majority and minority reports. 
The majority report, read and supported by Dr. Arthur Mitchell, at once com- 
manded the attention and favor of the Assembly, on account of its demand for a 
clear and thorough-going discrimination between the Publishing Department 
which is to be managed on strictly business principles, and the purely Mission- 
ary Department embracing colportage and Sunday-school work, to be sustained 
by the contributions of the churches. This is one of the most ifportant actions 
of the Assembly, and we present the Resolutions in full as adopted : 


Resolved, 1. That the General Assembly instruct the Board of Publication to main- 
tain a separation as complete as practicable between the Publishing and the Colportage 
Departments in their business affairs, so that the relation between the two in this re- 
spect shall be the same as between the Publishing Department and any other purchaser 
—the terms of sale to the Missionary Department to be as favorable as those offered to 
any other purchaser. 

2. The Publishing Department is to employ all legitimate agencies which_shall pro- 
mote the sale of its publications, and not be required to assume, in whole or in part, 
the support of any office or agency which it does not feel justified in assuming because 
of its commercial value. It is to keep in view the important object of furnishing its 
publications at the lowest possible cost, and all advantages which it may possess by 
virtue of the capital placed at its disposal, are to bear fruit chiefly in the lower price 
and consequent wider diffusion of its publications. 

3. The Board shall present to the General Assembly a yearly statement of the ex- 
penses of the Publishing Department, and also a statement of its profits, in such a man- 
ner that it shall be made to appear (1) whether any reduction in the price of its publica- 
tions is practicable, and (2) what sum this department may yield year by year for Sab- 
bath-school work and Colportage, or other missionary purposes. 

4. That the work of Colportage, including the selection and appointment of colpor- 
teurs, shall be under the exclusive supervision of the Corresponding Secretary and the 
appropriate committee of the Board, who shall be allowed adequate clerical aid. No 
colporteur, however, shall be sent to labor within the bounds of any Presbytery, unless 
first recommended by the Presbytery or its appropriate committee. 

In pursuance of this policy of giving greater unity of management to the work of . 
Colportage, the office of Superintendent of Missionary Work shall be abolished, and its 
duties transferred to the Corresponding Secretary. District Superintendents also are 
not to be maintained by the Board, except where it judges that they are called for on busi- 
ness grounds, in which cases they are to be sustained by the Publishing Department, 
and are to be charged with no responsibility as regards the superintendence of colpor- 
teurs. 

6. The funds necessary for the maintenance of Colportage are to be sought, as now, 
directly from the churches, as a benevolent gift. From these funds the Board shall pro- 
vide for the entire salary of the Secretary of Sabbath-school work, and so much of the 
salary of the Corresponding Secretary as is not provided for by the Publishing Depart- 
ment—with their expenses ; also for the salaries of the colporteurs, the grants of books, 
etc., which it shall allow, and the other expenses of the Missionary Department. 
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7. That in the instructions of the Missionary Department to the colporteurs, the 
main emphasis is to be laid upon the work of religious visitation and the Sabbath- 
school work expected from among the spiritually destitute, and that the selling of books, 
while still continued, so far as it can be usefully done, is to be in all cases subordinated 
to these more directly benevolent and religious labors. 

8. That the Board be directed to invite correspondence through its Missionary De- 
partment with our pastors, and especially with our missionaries, to secure voluntary 
help in the wider diffusion of our literature ; and that in pursuance of this policy it be 
directed to make grants of books and other publications, with all possible liberality, 
whenever satisfied that those making application for such grants will employ them 
wisely for the benefit of the religiously destitute, and will report to the Board the man- 
ner in which they are used. 


The Committee on Zducation, Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D., Chairman, reported 
the great need of candidates for the ministry, the exceeding importance of a 
revival of interest on this subject and of an earnest united effort to accomplish 
it throughout the whole church. We give the following extracts : 


‘It has always been the policy of the Presbyterian Church to maintain a high standard 
of qualification for the holy ministry and to furnish, as far as practicable, the aid needed 
by the candidates in their course of preparation for it. Matthew Pool, the great critical 
commentator of the seventeenth century, associated with him a large number of Pres- 
byterian divines of the Westminster Assembly and the Provincial Assembly of London 
in the formation of a model for students, securing them the necessary aid to prosecute 
their studies at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. In 1641, the Kirk of Scot- 
land enacted ‘‘that every Presbytery consisting of twelve ministers, shall maintain a 
bursar of divinity, and where the number is lower than twelve, they shall be joined 
with those out of another Presbytery whose number exceeds ; where this course is not 
already kept, that it be begun without delay ; and every provincial Synod is ordained 
to give an account of the number of bursars constantly entertained by their province to 
the next ensuing Assembly.” It was further enacted in 1645, “That every bursar of 
theology have yearly paid for his maintenance £100 Scots at least,’”—“ That the time of 
the bursar’s abode at the schools of divinity exceed not four years; that all bursars of 
theology bring sufficient testimonies yearly from the universities where they are bred, of 
their proficiency and good behavior, and that they be also ready to give proof of their 
labors to the several synods, if it shall be required; and if they be found deficient, 
that they be denuded of the said benefice and others more hopeful placed in their 
room.”—‘‘ And it is recommended tothe Presbyteries to make choice of such for the 
burse as are of good report, inclined to learning and have passed their course of phi- 
losophy, and to try their qualifications before they send them to the Universities.” 

Dr. Chalmers, in the last address which he ever wrote, and which he had prepared 
to submit to the Assembly on the morning of his death, stated that this species of en- 
dowment by scholarships is indispensable to the prosperity and permanence of all col- 
legiate institutions, and that, without it, all attempts to foster them into a state of 
health and productiveness would prove ina great measure abortive. ‘‘It is to such 
endow-nents, says Dr. Chalmers, ‘‘ that all the seminaries of our higher literature are 
indebted for their strength and well-being, and we instance more particulary the higher 
colleges of England, whose glory has filled the world. Like almost all other seats of 
learning whether at home or abroad, which have given birth to the greatest names in 
science and theology, or have sent forth the largest number of well educated ministers, 
they have been based on endowments.” 

Resting upon such precedents as these in the Presbyterian Churches of Great Britain, 
our American Presbyterian Church has carried on its work of aiding students in their 
preparation for the ministry through the Board of Education, and by means of scholar- 
ship endowments in connection with the various colleges, universities, and seminaries 
connected with our church. We have now the honor to report that our Board of Edu- 
cation has aided in their preparation for the ministry more than one-third of the present 
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ministry of our church. An equal number have doubtless been aided by the scholar- 
ships of the colleges and seminaries, so that it is fair to conclude that at least two-thirds 
of our present ministry are indebted either to scholarships or appropriations of the 
Board of Education for their present position in the ranks of the ministry. 

It is exceedingly desirable that the appropriations of the Board and the scholarships 
of the seminaries and colleges should be the same in amount and rules of appropria- 
tion, and that the churches should aim to secure, as soon as possible, a sufficient num- 
ber of endowed scholarships to supply the needs of the candidates. In order to do this, 
we would recommend that the Board of Education invest the permanent funds in its 
charge, amounting to $43,950, in scholarships, yielding each $200 a year, with the de- 
sign of increasing them to $250 as soon as practicable; these scholarships to be given 
to students whose grade of scholarship is high and who do not receive aid from any 
other source. 

It is also recommended that the sums received from time to time refunding the 
amounts given in aid in former years, and also the larger bequests to the Board of 
Education, be set aside by the Board for the increase cf the permanent scholarships as 
above described. 

It is also recommended that the whole church be called upon to raise by gifts of 
individuals, churches, or Presbyteries, permanent scholarships of $5,000 each in con- 
nection with the Board of Education, the various theological seminaries, or Presbyter- 
ian colleges, in accordance with the preference of the donors, 

In the meanwhile, to satisfy the immediate and pressing necessities of the church 
for candidates, it is recommended that all our churches be enjoined to contribute to 
the Board of Education, and that the effort be made to raise $100,000 for the Board 
during the present year, in order that an increased number of students may be sup- 
ported and that their appropriations may be increased to $150 on account of the in- 
creased cost of living. 

In view of the facts and considerations adduced, namely: the uniform practice of 
the Presbyterian Churches to aid candidates in their long course of preparation for the 
ministry ; the lack of interest in the subject in many quarters, due largely to a failure 
to appreciate its importance ; the great scarcity of candidates in our colleges and semi- 
naries ; the need of permanent scholarship endowments and temporary provisions for 
the aid of students, the necessity of sustaining existing institutions and of establishing 
new ones; and above all the large and loud demand for men that come to us from the 
broad fields of the world’s harvest in the Home and Foreign Missions. All these urge 
us to recommend to this General Assembly that all the ministers of the church be en- 
joined to preach upon the need of a well-trained, godly, and talented ministry, at 
some time during the next autumn, and to lead their congregations in prayers to God 


that He may call by His grace pious young men into the service of Christ and His 
church.” 


The special Committee on Education appointed by the last Assembly, re- 
ported that they had not deemed it wise at present to take any action, and 
were continued with several additional members to report to the next General 
Assembly, 

The Committee on Church Erection, Dr. Charles E. Robinson, Chairman, 
reported, among others, the following recommendation: “That the Assembly 
give to the Board authority, to petition the Legislature to abbreviate its corpo- 
rate name, and that it be allowed to increase its permanent fund from 
$150,000 to $250,000,” 

The Standing Committee on Theological Seminaries, Pres. D.S, Gregory, D.D., 
Chairman, reported the whole number of students 515 over against 536 last 
year, in the thirteen theological seminaries, and presented the following reso- 
lutions, which were unanimously adopted : 


1, That, in view of the activity of the adherents of independency and prelacy in the 
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dissemination of their views of the church and its polity, and in view of the grave con- 
Stitutional and administrative questions in our church needing intelligent discussion 
and settlement, the Assembly advise the seminaries under its care to give more atten- 
tion to thorough and systematic instruction on the constitution and polity of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

2. That, in view of the necessity for combining the most thorough instruction with 
the best training, we suggest to the seminaries the propriety of co-operating with the 
Presbyteries in having the months of the seminary session devoted to study and the 
months of vacation devoted to Christian work under the special supervision of pastors 
and presbyteries. 

3. That, in view of the importance of a thorough command of the Bible in the origi- 
nal tongues, we urge that greater stress be laid, in our seminaries, upon a thorough 
acquaintance with the Bible in original Hebrew and Greek, and that a creditable ex- 
amination in the Greek New Testament be required of every graduate of a college as a 
condition to being received into our theological seminaries. 

4. That, in view of the patent fact that by the secularizing of academies and colleges, 
the sources of supply for our theological seminaries have been either vitiated or cut 
off, the Assembly enjoin upon the Presbyterian Church and ministry the urgent duty 
of endowing and building up Presbyterian academies and colleges already existing, 
and of wisely planting, endowing, and fostering others as they become needed—in 
order to avert and make provision against the impending dearth of candidates for the 
ministry, and that the Presbyterian Church may overtake its sister churches in the 
work of Christian education and regain the place of supremacy to which it is entitled 
by its grand system of doctrine and its equally grand history. 

5. That, in view of the crude and dangerous utterances of many of the secular and 
religious papers, periodicals and books, and of some ofthe pulpits of the land, resulting 
from the introduction and prevalence of German mysticism and higher criticism, and 
of philosophic speculation and so-called scientific evolution ; in view of the alarming 
defection from the faith of the Gospel, both in this country and abroad, and which seri- 
ously threatens our beloved church ; and in view of the fact that the revealed Word of 
God, the Holy Scriptures, is the only infallible rule of faith and practice, and, therefore, 
the only hope of mankind, your committee recommend that this Assembly, in the name 
of the great Head of the Church, solemnly warn all who give instruction in our theo- 
logical seminaries against inculcating any views or adopting any methods which may 
tend to unsettle faith in the doctrine of the divine origin and plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures held by our church, or in our Presbyterian system of doctrines, either by 
ignoring or depreciating the supernatural element in divine revelation, or by exalting 
human conjecture and speculation above historical and divine facts and truths ; or by 
applying hypotheses of evolution, unverified and incapable of verification, to the word 
of the living God. . 

6. That, while gratefully recognizing the revival of the missionary spirit in our semi- 
naries, and the agencies by which it has been brought about, yet in view of the higher 
type of piety and larger measure of consecration demanded of the Christian ministry of 
this age in which all the world is waiting for God’s salvation, the Assembly earnestly 
urge upon the professors in the seminaries the all-important duty of intelligently and 
assiduously cultivating the piety of the students under their charge, and seeking to fill 
and inspire them with those great truths and motives of the Word of God, which fur- 
nish the most powerful impulse in the work of saving souls, and of bringing the world 
to Christ. 


It has become the custom in the General Assemblies since the reunion to 
make such recommendations as these. They are moderate in their tone, and 
aim at a high grade of scholarship and consecration in our seminaries, ‘They 
will meet with general favor and hearty endorsement by the various faculties of 
our church, 

A large amount of time was also given to great moral questions, such as 
Temperance, Sabbath observance, Mormonism, the Chinese question, Systematic 
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beneficence, and so on, in all of which the actions were temperate and in ac- 
cordance with the historic position of the church. The Assembly was remark- 
able for the weakness of the radical and extreme element which has disturbed 
so many recent General Assemblies, and in some cases brought about hasty 
and ill-judged action. 

The Committee on the Revision of the Book of Discipline made their final 
report, and it was resolved “ that the consideration of it be postponed until the 
next General Assembly, and that the printed report be sent down to the Pres- 
byteries for their examination, and that the stated clerks be instructed to send 
a copy to each minister and session.” We refrain from discussing this import- 
ant subject, for the reason that it will be thoroughly considered in the pages 
of this Review by those most competent to discuss it on all sides. 

The narrative was presented by Dr. J. McC. Holmes, Chairman,showing a 
healthful state of the church, but without any marked advance. The necro- 
logical report was read by the stated clerk, Dr, E. F. Hatfield, showing ninety- 
six deaths of ministers during the past year. 

The Assembly was not troubled with judicial cases, the only one that ex- 
cited any discussion was the case of Heber Donaldson, appealing from the 
decision of the Synod of Erie. This appeal raised two questions—(1.) whether 
dancing is an offense; (2.) whether the decision of the synod is final in such 
classes of offenses by the recent amendment of the constitution stopping all 
cases that do not affect the doctrine and constitution of the church at the 
synods. The Assembly decided that through the neglect of the lower courts 
the case was not in the proper form, and did not give the circumstances neces- 
sary to enable the Assembly to decide either of these questions. 


“The Assembly finds that there are two branches to this case, the first involving the 
question of jurisdiction and the second the merits of the case. This Assembly is not 
now able to determine either of these questions on account of the meagreness of the 
records and on account of irregularities which are alleged to have occurred in the trial 
of the court below. Therefore, the Assembly, reserving its judgment both on the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction and the merits of the case, hereby remands the whole case to the ses- 
sion of the church of Emlenton, with the direction to table new charges with adequate 
specifications, and cite the accused to answer, taking care that the evidence shall show 
the case to justify the judgment they may render. And that the session be instructed 
to conduct the case in exact accordance with the Book of Discipline, and make a clear 
and full record of all their proceedings in the case.” 


The most difficult and exciting question the Assembly had to decide was 
fraternal relations with the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the South, 


The following telegram was received by the Assembly from the Southern 
Assembly : 


ATLANTA, Ga., May 23, 1882. 

Rev. Dr. Herrick Fohnson: ‘‘In answer to overtures from Presbyteries, the follow- 
ing paper was adopted, almost unanimously. (Three nays): 

‘‘In order to remove all difficulties in the way of that full, formal and fraternal cor- 
respondence, which on our part we are prepared to accept, we adopt the following 
minutes, to wit: That while receding from no principle, we do hereby declare our 
regret for and withdrawal of all expressions of our Assembly which may be regarded 


as reflecting upon, or offensive to, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America. 
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“* Resolved, That a copy of this paper be sent by telegraph to the General Assembly 
now in session at Springfield, Illinois, for their prayerful consideration, and mutéatis 
mutandis for their reciprocal concurrence as affording a basis for the exchange of dele- 
gates forthwith. R. K. Smoot, Moderator, 

Jos. R. Witson, S. Clerk.” 


After a long*and sharp, but friendly discussion, the following was adopted : 


“ Resolved, That in the action now to be taken, we disclaim any reference to the 
acts of preceding Assemblies concerning loyalty and rebellion, but only to those 
concerning schism, heresy, and blasphemy. , 

‘‘The Moderator is instructed to telegraph to the Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly in session at Atlanta, Ga., that his telegram’ is received with warm enthusiasm by 
this Assembly, and in order to remove all difficulties in the way of that full and formal 
fraternal correspondence between the two Assemblies which we are on our part pre- 
pared to accept, we adopt the following, to wit: While receding from no principle, we 
do hereby declare our regret for and withdrawal of all expressions of our Assembly 
which may be regarded as reflecting upon and offensive to the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States, and we renew the expression of our 
warm fraternal regard for all who compose its communion, and our readiness to ex- 
change delegates forthwith.” 


The following reply was received from the Southern Assembly : 


“‘ Tf the action telegraphed by your Moderator to our Moderator does not modify the 
concurrent resolution adopted by your Assembly and ours, we are prepared to send 
delegates forthwith. R. K. Smoot, Moderator.” 

To this the following reply was adopted : 

‘*The action referred to does not modify, but it explains the concurrent resolution, 
and the explanation is on the face of the action. There is nothing behind it or be- 
tween the lines. The dissolution of this Assembly is near at hand. We may be ready 
for final adjournment this evening. Exchange of delegates is impossible before Tues- 


day. Shall we each appoint delegates this day to visit the respective Assemblies next 
year. We await your answer with deep and prayerful interest.” 


The following reply was received from the Southern Assembly : 


To the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. It 
was unanimously resolved in our Assembly to-day : 

1. That this Assembly does hereby declare its entire satisfaction with the full and 
explicit terms in which the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America has expressed its reciprocal concurrence in the paper transmitted to 
our Assembly on fraternal correspondence. . 

2. That we do unfeignedly rejoice, and render thanksgiving to God in an event suit- 
ed to take away the reproach of Christian bodies holding the same standards of faith 
and orders, and tending to bring peace to our borders. 

3. That inasmuch as it is impracticable at this late day to have an interchange of 
delegates, the Assembly does hereby appoint Rev. William Brown, D.D., Rev. T. A. 
Hoyt, D.D., Hon. B. M. Estes, principals, and Rev. P. P. Farris, D.D., Rev. H. C. Alex- 
ander, D.D., and Hon. Patrick Joyce, alternates, to bear to the next General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, our cordial Christian 
salutation. R. K. Smoot, Moderator, 

JosEePH R. WILSON, Stated Clerk. 


The General Assembly then appointed the following delegates to the next 
General Assembly of the Southern Church: Revs, Herrick Johnson, D.D.,S. 
J. Nicolls, D.D., Thomas S, Hastings, D.D., S. I. Prime, D.D; E. P. Hum- 
phrey, D.D., LL.D., the Hon. Sam, M. Moore, LL.D., and the Hon. Wm. 
Strong, LL.D., Principals, and Rev. Arthur Mitchell, D.D., and the Hon. Wm. 
E. Dodge, alternates for any of the principals. 
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Fraternal Relations and the exchange of delegates are desirable on all ac- 
counts, and the action taken was‘with great unanimity, with but three dissent- 
ing votes, and yet it may be questioned whether it does not transcend the 
basis of reunion which in the 4th Concurrent Declaration of 1869, states : 
‘The official Records of the two branches of the Church, for the period of separation 
should be preserved and held as making up the one history of the Church ; and no rule 
or precedent which does not stand approved by both the bodies, should be of any 


authority, until re-established in the united body, except in so far as such rule or prece- 
dent may affect the rights of property founded thereon.” 


Now these very actions regretted and withdrawn, namely ; ‘‘ those concern- 
ing schism, heresy, and blasphemy,” were the actions of an O. S. Assembly alone, 
and not of a N. S, Assembly, and therefore were already null and void by the 
express terms of this Declaration, and beyond the power of this or any other 
Assembly to touch. This constitutional and technical objection, which was 
earnestly pressed in the debate and which has been maintained by several pre 
vious Assemblies, could not deter this Assembly from the determination to 
exchange delegates and establish fraternal relations in some way or another, 


Taking the Assembly as a whole, it was an unusually large, vigorous, faithful, 
and energetic body. Its temper was excellent, The missionary spirit prevail- 
ed and rose to a grand height. There was not a word said or an action done 
that was in the slightest degree offensive or unpleasant to any one. The pre- 
vious question was not called. No appeal was taken from the decisions of the 
chair, Every action taken was moderate and conciliatory, and the harmony that 
was manifest throughout made this General Assembly a band of Christian 
brothers, and promises well for the future of the Church, C. A. BrRiccs. 


The Cloud of Witnesses — One of the many exhortations to constancy 
which are contained in the Epistle to the Hebrews is found in the opening 
verse of the twelfth chapter, ‘‘ Wherefore seeing we are compassed about with 
so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is set before 
us.” The witnesses referred to are those mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
where the writer calls the roll of the ancient saints, from Abel down to the 
period of the Maccabees, and shows how in every age the elders through faith 
obtained a good report. Their existence and character are cited as a mighty 
motive to patient perseverance in running the Christian race, but the question 
is, in what sense ? 

The view taken by many is that the ancient worthies are spectators 
from heaven of what is done on the earth. This is thought to be confirmed 
by the fact that the term rendered “race” is not the one elsewhere employed 
for that purpose (dromon II. Tim. iv, 7), but another (agéna), which naturally 
suggests the gymnastic games of old, where competitors for a prize contended 
in full view of a great multitude gathered from all quarters. Thus conceived, 
the text has not only been the theme of innumerable sermons, but has also 
passed into the hymnology of the church, an instance of which is seen in the 
familiar stanza of Doddridge, given in most of the modern hymnals: 

A cloud of witnesses around 
Hold thee in full survey ; 


Forget the steps already trod, 
And onward urge thy way. 
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Nor is this view by any means destitute of critical authority. It is sanctioned 
by De Wette, Bleek, and Tholuck, the last of whom cites in illustration the 
fact that the Eleans were accustomed to call out to those who stood prepared 
for the contest, “Go to the course anc be men able to conquer!” Others, 
as Delitzsch, Riehm, Alford, Moll (and his excellent translator, Dr Kenrick), 
combine the two meanings of spectator and witness—a combination, with defer- 
ence be it said, impossible both logically and exegetically. For, to justify it, the 
persons referred to must be spectators and witnesses at the same time and in 
regard to the same things. But here the seeing is in the present while the wit- 
nessing took place in the past, and the object of the seeing is believers while 
the object of the witnessing is the efficacy of faith, The only correct view 
is that given by Liinemann (in Meyer), J. H. Kurtz (whose foot note is in- 
structing and convincing) and Moulton (in Ellicott’s Commentary for English 
Readers), who insist upon adhering to the literal meaning of the original word. 

The objections to what may be called the prevailing or popular conception 
of the passage are these : 

1, It departs from the true sense of the Greek word, which has none of the 
ambiguity attached to its English representative. ‘ Witness” may very well 
mean either one who beholds an event or one who bears testimony to it, but 
this is not true of the Greek term, martur. In every instance in which it 
occurs in the New Testament and (so far as I can trace it) in the Septuagint, 
it bears its strict etymological sense of “ testifier,” as it does without an excep- 
tion in classic Greek, If the author of the Epistle had desired to refer to the 
heroes of faith as spectators, there were enough words at hand to convey this 
meaning, as, for example, that which is used by the Apostle Peter (II. i. 16) 
when describing himself and his companions as eyewitnesses (efoffai) of our 
Lord’s majesty. I submit then that there is no justification for a+ departure 
from the uniform usage of the language. 

2. It breaks the force of the connection. This begins‘at xi. 2, “‘ For therein 
the elders had witness borne to them” (Revised version). It was in the exer- 
cise of faith that they gained the witness which Scripture bears to them and 
their noble deeds, Hence in the 4th verse Abel's sacrifice is mentioned as 
that through which he had witness borne to him that he was righteous. So in 
the next verse it is said of Enoch that before his translation he had witness 
borne to him that he had been well-pleasing unto God. And once more, in 
the summing up at verse 39, it is declared that these all had witness borne to 
them through their faith. It is clear then that the whole strain of the passage 
rests upon the testimony which the elders received ; and this being so, what is 
more natural than that the writer should, in using the cognate noun of the verb 
already so often employed, apply it in the same sense, and speak of these 
receivers of testimony as in their turn bearers of testimony ? And what is more 
unlikely than that he should use this same word for the purpose of expressing 
another and very different thought ? 

3. It is opposed to the general current of Scripture. If this passage tells us 
that the saints in glory are spectators of the course of earthly believers, it is the 
only one that so teaches, There is much in Scripture about the blessedness 
of the pious dead, and there are frequent references to the reunion to be 
accomplished at and after the great day (II. Corin. i. 14; II. Tim. iv. 8), but 
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nowhere are we taught that the just made perfect are ranged on high as invisible 
but eager beholders of the trials and conflicts of this world. Of course a truth 
clearly taught by one text is as much God's word as though it were taught by 
a thousand, but when it is a question whether the one text contains it or not, 
the silence of the rest of Scripture is significant and weighty. 

4. The conception is improbable. Not simply because the redeemed in 
heaven are usually represented as looking up rather than down, gazing upon 
God rather than upon his creatures, but also because the passive state and 
attitude seem incompatible with the active service and worship suggested by 
the Biblical references to heavenly blessedness. The crowds gathered in the 
ancient amphitheatre to watch the conflicts of the athletes were mere lookers 
on, seeing others but themselves taking no part in the struggle. But departed 
believers all live unto God; they serve him day and night in his temple; they 
rest from labor but not from work. And the only mere spectator that we know 
of is God himself. 

5. The view is inconsistent with the inspired accounts of the condition of 
the saints who are with the Lord. They are uniformly represented as complete 
in bliss, All tears are wiped away, and there is no more death nor sorrow nor 
crying nor pain, for these things are passed away forever. But how can this 
be reconciled with their constant vision of the toiling pilgrims through this vale 
of tears, with all their failures and disappointments and infirmities,and sins ? 
Even supposing their faculties were so exalted that they could take in ata 
glance the whole course of their friends in the church militant, would they not 
rather turn away as would any wise man here and now, were it proposed to lift 
before him the veil of the future and disclose its inscrutable secrets ? 

6. The view is susceptible of a very dangerous misapplication. That is, it 
is apt to suggest the thought of conscious communication between the saints 
in heaven and those on earth, Hear what such an admirable scholar as 
Delitzsch has allowed himself to say : ‘*‘ How solemn is the admonition, and 
yet also how full of comfort the encouragement which is contained in the looks 
that we exchange with this invisible company of spectators!” Thoughts of 
this kind suggested to those who mourn the touch of. a vanished hand have 
been the most common means by which persons have been betrayed into the 
wretched imposture of modern Spiritualism. The bereaved in their unspeaka- 
ble longing to commune once more with the beloved dead, are led to trample 
upon reason and Scripture, and countenance what appears to have been the 
chief form of the sorcery branded in the Old Testament and the New as most 
hateful to God. This is Necromancy. ‘When they say unto you, seek unto 
them that have familiar spirits, should not a people seek unto their God? 
Should they seek for the living unto the dead? To the law and to the testi- 
mony : surely if they speak not according to this word it is because there is no 
morning for them.” (Is. viii. 19, 20.) 

For these reasons it seems to us that the popular view of the passage is to 
be rejected. Yet Dean Alford says that any other view “misses the very 
point of the sense,” and ‘‘leaves the exhortation tame.” Let us see. The 
writer is telling his brethren to fix their steadfast gaze upon Him who Himself 
traversed the course before them and is now the judge and rewarder, Mean- 
while they are to remember that wherever they are and however situated, they 
are always surrounded by a countless host who have had witness borne 
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to them through their faith and in turn stand forth as witnesses to faith 
bearing testimony to its power and works, One and all they offer encourage- 
ment to us in our own contest of faith. We are not pioneers hewing out a 
way in the trackless wilderness, but tread a pathway already beaten by the 
steps of a vast multitude. We are not alone but stand at the rear of a mighty 
procession, every one of whom has set to his seal that God is true, Our diffi- 
culties are not-only such as are common to man but such as have been actually 
endured, These who have gone before had trial of mockings and scourgings, 
yea, moreover of bonds and imprisonments ; they were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, they were slain with the sword. Yet amid them all they endured as 
seeing Him who is invisible. And so they are witnesses to us. And one of 
the chief reasons why their varied experiences were put upon record was that 
“through patience and through comfort of the Scriptures we might have hope.” 
I submit therefore that the passage so far from losing point and emphasis by 
being explained in the way here advocated, gains immeasurably in every sense. 

T. W. CHAMBERS. 


American Institute of Christian Philosophy.—This Society is entering upon 
the second year of its history under circumstances which give reason to hope 
that it will meet with increasing favor, and that it will do an important work in 
the defence of fundamental truth. Its object, as stated in the prospectus 
adopted at the first meeting, is “to investigate fully and impartially the most 
important questions in philosophy and science, but more especially those 
which bear upon the great truths revealed in Holy Scripture, with the view of 
demonstrating the harmony between true Christianity and true Science;.... 
to examine and discuss all supposed scientific results with reference to final 
causes, and the more comprehensive and fundamental principles of philosophy 
proper, based upon faith in the existence of one Eternal God, the Creator of 
all things . . . .; to publish papers read before the Society,” etc., etc. 

There is certainly room for a society organized on such a basis, Some may 
be disposed to object to the quasi-sectarianism of the term Christian philoso- 
phy. But this criticism ought not to be pressed, For while we may go 
too far in conditioning ‘Christianity by an antecedent philosophy, it is useless 
to deny that there is a philosophy that is anti-Christian ; and in these days of 
hostility to revealed truth, no apology should be needed for those who are 
drawn into active co-operation by their common faith in Christianity as well as 
by their common love for philosophy. Similar organizations have been at 
work in the Old World for many years, For popular uses there are few vol- 
umes more valuable than those published under the direction of the London 
Christian Endeavor Society ; and the fourteen volumes of ‘“ Transactions ”’ of 
the Victoria Institute are a mine of apologetic material. It remains to be 
seen whether the American Institute of Christian Philosophy will be able, 
like its English prototype, to enlist the sympathies and support of our best 
scholars and thinkers. It is to be hoped that it will. It has certainly made a 
good beginning. Meetings of the Institute for the reading and discussion of 
papers are held every month, and in addition to this a Summer School of 
Philosophy has been organized at Greenwood Lake. An interesting course of 
lectures was delivered last July, and a similar course is announced for the 
present year. ‘This phase of the Institute’s work will, of course, be criticised by 
those to whom the ‘‘summer-school” idea is an abomination, as to many it is. 
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There are a great many, however, on the other hand, who believe that it is not 
impossible to combine recreation and mental improvement; who think that a 
little knowledge is better than total ignorance ; who believe that a course of 
lectures on important subjects, by men who are qualified to handle them, may 
be both interesting and profitable, It is for such that the ‘“ summer-school” 
is intended. Zhe Christian Philosophy Quarterly, published by the Messrs. 
A, D. F, Randolph & Co,, is the organ of the Institute. The April number contains 
interesting and able articles by Drs. Winchell, McIlvaine, Mendenhall, and 
Bevan. The Institute is incorporated, with a Board of Trustees, and is organ- 
ized under the Presidency of Rev. Dr, Deems, of New York, to whose indus- 
try and zeal it owes much of its present efficiency and hopefulness, 
F, L. Patron. 


Jonrnal of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, including the Pa- 
pers read, and Abstract of the Proceedings for June and December, 1881. 
Middletown, Conn. : Pelton & King, 1882. Pamphlet, pp. 212. The So- 
ciety prints the papers read in full, but is not responsible for any opinions 
expressed therein. 

The first paper is by Dr. E. Abbot, on the constructioy of Titus ii. 13, arguing 
against Ellicott and Cremer and the English Revisers, and in support of the 
Ameri¢an Revisers, in favor of the construction which makes God and Christ 
distinct subjects. Next follows a short note by Prof. Gould, of Newton, 
Mass., on 1 Cor. vii. 15. Then follows a paper of thirty-three pages by Prof. 
Dwight, on Rom. ix. 5, a model of clear, candid, and cogent argument, defend- 
ing the translation of the Revision, which refers the concluding participial 
clauses to the preceding subject, Christ. In the Journal for December Prof. 
Abbot contributes a paper of sixty-eight pages on the same verse, supporting 
the opposite view which considers the clauses as a doxology to God. The 
argument is not exegetical exculsively, but enters the field of Biblical Theology, 
and sketches the history of interpretation, and pays special attention to the 
criticisms of Dean Burgon, who denies the right of any of the alternative 
renderings to recognition even in the margin. The characteristic thorough- 
ness and ability of this paper make it an exhaustive statement of that side of 
the discussion. ‘A metrical paraphrase of the Song of Deborah, by Prof. 
Rich, of Lewiston, Me., is followed by a paper by Prof. Toy, on the Babylon- 
ian Element in Ezekiel, presenting the evidence that Ezekiel received from 
Babylon the impulse towards a more completely organized ritual. Prof. Toy 
says, “There is extant no codification of the priestly ritual before the exile. 
While in thejbook of Deuteronomy we have the Tora as it was conceived by 
the prophets in the early part of Josiah’s reign or perhaps a half century be- 
fore, and in Leviticus the fully developed priestly ritual of the time of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, and later, we find only in Ezekiel any formal statement of 
temple-ritual in the times preceding Ezra’s visit to Jerusalem from Babylon.” 
This is offset in the December Journal by an able paper from Prof. F. Gardi- 
ner on the Relation of Ezekiel to the Levitical Law, in answer to the Kue- 
nen hypothesis. Prof. Goodwin, of Philadelphia, writes on the use of 3 and 


napdia, and of uy7 and rvedpua, taking strong ground against trichotomy 
in the New Testament. Prof. Mead discusses the methods proposed for 
relieving the difficulties connected with Exodus xxxili. 7-11, and thinks that 
the whole passage is thrown into the future by proper rendering of the verbs 
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as perfect with the Vav Consecutive. The verses thus become not a state- 
ment of what was done with an existing tabernacle, but a divine direction con- 
cerning what should be done with a future tabernacle. They are the continu- 
ation of the language of Jehovah in v. 5. A short paper from Dr. Chambers 
on the title “The Everlasting Father,” in Is. ix. 6-7, completes the list. If 
this journal is maintained with the ability promised in the first number, it will 
be a very important addition to our literature. C. W. Hopce. 


An Editorial Statement appears on the cover of this number which explains 
the kind and degree of responsibility with which the editors of THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN Review are charged. It will be seen that they are in no degree respon- 
sible for the opinions expressed by contributors. Every article is signed, and 
its appearance in our pages must not be understood to imply that it necessa- 
rily reflects the sentiments of those who are charged with the management of 
the REVIEw. 

The concurrence of both editors is required for the insertion of any article, 
and they are jointly responsible for allowing the Review to be the vehicle of 
the opinions expressed, although those opinions are entirely opposed to the 
personal convictions of one or of both of them. The peculiar conditions under 
which the REVIEw exists impart to their duties in this respect the character of 
extreme delicacy, and the difficulties which encompass the work should in a 
measure be understood before any very adverse criticism of the editorial policy 
of the Review is*expressed. 

Were the Review the organ of a single Theological School, as were the 
great Reviews in time past so fully infused with the personalities and personal 
convictions of their respective editors, Dr. Charles Hodge and Dr. H. B. 
Smith ; were this Review intended to give expression only to sentiments of 
which a single editorial head might approve ; or if, on the other hand, it were 
intended to be the organ of unlimited free discussion, the difficulty of editing 
it would be greatly lessened. 

The peculiar responsibility connected with the management of the REVIEW 
arises out of its necessary limitations on the one hand, and its equally neces- 
sary freedom on the other. It is the property of six Presbyterian Theological 
Seminaries, and is edited in the service of the Presbyterian Church as a whole, 
including all recognized parties. No article can appear in its pages which ex- 
plicitly impugns her doctrines or degrades her standards. At the same time, 
as it represents six theological seminaries, the editors have no official right to 
exclude any of the different, and possibly conflicting, views which are officially 
held and taught in these seminaries, and which are knowingly tolerated by the 
Church herself. And it is obviously not the province of the editors, but of the 
Church herself, in her constitutional courts, to determine what the limit of that 
toleration shall be. 

Stated abstractly this principle will occasion no difficulty, and in its concrete 
application it is seldom that misunderstanding could well arise. Thus in regard 
to the obligations of total abstinence, the use of sacramental wine, the Second 
Coming of our Lord, and the form and mode of conducting public worship, 
very decided differences of view prevail throughout our Church, and it would 
obviously be expected that a Review which claims to represent the entire 
Church should give a fair hearing to both sides. 

The case is very different, however, when we consider the question raised in 
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the sphere of Old Testament criticism, for the Church is very properly sensitive 
in regard to those questions which affect the foundations of her faith in the 
inspired Word, These questions, however, have been raised, and the present 
generation must face them, as our fathers faced the issues of their times. 
Knowing what truth has gained in the past by investigation, and by contro- 
versy, the advocates of Conservatism, with whom the undersigned is in perfect 
sympathy, have no reason to shun the one or to decline the other. Investiga- 
tion and controversy, however, involve publicity, and it is one of the incidental 
evils of discussion that many by means of it are advised of doubts of ‘which 
they had never heard before. 

This cannot be helped, however ; and we must bear with the evil for the 
sake of the ultimate establishment of the truth which we are assured will result, 
But even when the wisdom of discussion is conceded, the mode of conducting 
it may very properly be open to criticism. If this Review spoke only the 
sentiments of the subscriber, or of the Seminary in which he is a Professor, he 
is free to say, with all respect for his colleague in the management and for his 
associates in the editorship, that the recent article by Dr. Green would repre- 
sent the form in which this discussion should proceed, But the REvtEw, as 
has already been said, represents six seminaries, and nothing held and taught 
therein can be excluded. 

And, besides, the controversy respecting the Old Testament is raising many 
questions, very important and very distinct. There is, to begin with, the ques- 
tion of fact: Are the conclusions of the Critics right or wrong? or partly right 
and partly wrong? Then there is the question of Theology, right or wrong : 
How do those conclusions affect our dogmatic faith? How, for example, do 
they stand related to the Church’s doctrine of Inspiration or of Atonement, 
etc.? And yet again, there is the vexed question: How far is the position 
taken by those who bow to the conclusions of the Critics anti-confessional, 
the Westminster Confession being taken as the Church symbol? And finally, 
there is the ecclesiastical question : How far is freedom of thought and inquiry 
in regard to these questions to be tolerated within the bounds of the churches 
who hold to the Westminster Confession of Faith? On all these points the 
undersigned has definite opinions, but he has neither right nor power to require 
that these views should control this REVIEW, irrespective of the equal rights of 
all the joint owners. 

It belongs to the General Assembly to decide whether a form of opinion is 
contrary to our doctrinal standards, and incompatible with ministerial standing 
in the Church, And while the editors of this REview would not undertake the 
insertion of an article that clearly impugned our doctrinal system, merely be- 
cause the views expressed in it had not been authoritatively condemned by the 
court of last resort, yet they may fairly ask the Church to wait with patience 
while the questions, concerning which there are openly avowed differences of 
opinion, are discussed in this Review, All the writers are accredited teachers 
in our Theological Seminaries, and under our articles of association they have 
a right to consideration which the editors of this REview cannot deny. 

We are now happily in a state of denominational peace, If ever the evil 
day should come, which may God mercifully make far distant, when the lines 
are drawn and war declared, such a copartnership as this would be the first 
sacrifice made, and each party would call into existence their own separate 
and antagonistic instruments of aggression and defence. A. A, HopceE. 
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I.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY, 


Novum TESTAMENTUM GRACE: recensionis TISCHENDORFIANAE ultima textum cum 
TREGELLESIANO et WESTCOTTIO-HORTIANO contulit, etc. OSCAR DE GEBHARDT. 
Editio stereotypa. 8vo. pp. xii., 492. Ex officina Bernardi Tauchnitz, Lipsiz, 
1881. [New York: B. Westermann & Co.] 

This is an exceedingly welcome edition of the Greek Testament, printing Tischen- 
dorf’s latest text (that of the Edztzo tertéa stereotypa, into which he inserted some 
corrections of the text of the Octava Critica Major), and giving at the bottom of 
the page the variations from it of Tregelles, and the recent edition of Westcott and 
Hort. A cursory examination shows it to be not only accurately prepared, but also 
very accurately printed—and this is high praise when one notes the rather compli- 
cated system of signs that has been adopted to denote the various dispositions made 
of a reading by the two editors compared. Its unhandy size and crowded lines alone 
mar its usefulness. The spacing is even unevenly done; and not unfrequently at one 
opening we see a page clear and attractive-looking on one side, and on the other a 
black, crowded, and crabbed one. But the saving of labor to students through the 
early possession, in a fair print, of a text exhibiting at each opening the three chief 
editions of the New Testament, is a boon too great to allow room for any com- 
plaints of unattractive printers’ work. 

A brief preface, explaining the object and method of the work, precedes the text. 
A series of critical notes, giving the evidence for the readings adopted by each editor 
in all important cases of variation, follows it. The form of the printed page differs 
from the ¢ertza stereotypa, from which it is taken, only in substituting for the read- 
ings of the Elzevirs, Stephens, and &, those of Tregelles and Westcott and Hort— 
relegating the parallel passages (which are largely increased in number) to a separate 
compartment at the bottom of the page instead of the inner margin—in printing the 
Old Testament quotations in different type—and in restoring the ordinary forms of = 
E and final S which Tischendorf had discarded. To English-speaking students it is 
exceedingly gratifying to note from this work the obligations which textual criticism 
has come under of late to English works—making apparent to us at every step the 
well-known fact that this science has once more become especially English. Not 
only are two out of the three texts presented English in origin, but Von Gebhardt 
is obliged to appeal to an English work for the best account of the MSS. (Scrivener’s 
“Plain Introduction ”)—to English writers for the best accounts of the Versions 
(Westcott, Lightfoot, Tregelles)—and to Englishmen for the most valuable recent 
critical investigations (Ferrers and Abbott). Truly Redeunt Saturnia regna. 

BENJ. B. WARFIELD. 
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THE Mosaic ERA: A SERIES OF LECTURES ON Exopus, LEviTricus, NUMBERS AND 
DEUTERONOMY: by John Monro Gibson, M.A.,D.D. New York: Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Company. 

These lectures on the Mosaic Era are on the same plan as a series formerly 
issued by the author on “ The Ages before Moses:” and both series have been “ be- 
gotten of a profound conviction that the value of the Old Testament Scriptures for 
spiritual edification is greater than is generally supposed even by Christian people.” 
The plan according to which the author works, is “the result of an attempt to com- 
bine the advantages of the expository and topical methods, and at the same time to 
secure the benefit of con¢znuous exposition, without wearying and discouraging those 
who have not time to dwell on details” ; and “also to exhibit the Jerspectzve of the 
history ; so that not the mere number of the chapters or verses, but the relative im- 
portance of the matter, should determine the space given to the exposition.” The 
‘conviction ” is a just one, and the “ plan” is a good one. 

The “ Mosaic Era” is brief chronologically, being nearly all embraced in the life- 
time of Moses, yet four books of the Bible are devoted to it: books which are replete 
with the most valuable and useful matter, appropriate to the people of God in all 
generations and under all dispensations. The period was an elementary and 
formative one, yet not on that account is it passed over hastily or slightly by the Holy 
Scriptures, but for that very reason is the treatment of it profuse in historical, legal, 
ritualistic, biographical, statistical, and genealogical details. Hence, “‘ the subject has 
a threefold interest: Historical, Evangelical, Personal.” Under this first topic the 
author says: “‘No one can now deny that these books of Moses contain veritable 
history. In former times of ignorance, a sceptic might take the position that the 
whole story was an invention of alater age. But no man of any intelligence can 
take this position now. The very stones, the mighty stones of Egypt, cry out against 
it. There is scarcely a sentence in the books of Moses about Egypt that does not 
find contirmation and illustration from the monuments of Egypt, and the partially 
preserved papyrus rolls. So minute is the accuracy, that not only is the history 
proved to be authentic, but to be contemporaneous with the events it records. The 
two histories—of Israel in the Bible, of Egypt as recovered from the monuments— 
lie alongside of each other, like two adjoining countries in a dissected map, which 
fit exactly the one into the other, clearly proving that they are fashioned out of one 
piece. And not only do the Bible and the monuments fit into each other with such 
wonderful exactness, but there are cases in which we can see in the one so mani- 
festly the complement of the other, that it is just as if, on the dissected map 
which we have used for illustration, some name were written across the intersection, 
with the beginning of it on the Israel side, and the rest on the Egypt side, or wzce 
versa”’ (pp. 3, 4). 

From the Evangelical point of view, the history is studied “ not only as a prepa- 
ration for the great Salvation which was to be unfolded in the latter times, but as an 
illustration or a series of illustrations of the great Salvation itself:’’ and thus the 
wonderful story runs through the ages, full of dramatic interest and replete with the 
weightiest lessons. Whilst Israel was crying for deliverance from the cruelest op- 
pression, God, through a long and strange discipline, was preparing a deliverer for 
them. The preparation of this deliverer was complete when all self-confidence had 
gone out of him. Then with a divine commission he confronted Pharaoh, and after 
the most awful contest that history has recorded, led forth an emancipated people. 
The deliverance, the passage of the Red Sea, the triumphal song, the vicissitudes of 
the march through the wilderness, Marah, Elim, the Manna, Rephidim, the Smitten 
Rock, and all of incident, and of history which is suggested by these words and 
things and places, is indeed a familiar story, but nevertheless a story of matchless 
and quenchless interest to young and old, to the simple faith of the unlearned child 
of God, and to the profoundest and most comprehensive scholarship of the nine- 
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teenth century. But in this history there is more than the events which it narrates. 
The historical and archeological interest is subordinate to the spiritual significance 
of the judgments inflicted upon Pharaoh and the salvation wrought for Israel. 
Very happily and effectively has our author brought out the Gospel of this history, 
without effort, without artificial ingenuity in seeking after types and symbols, he 
brings out clearly and forcibly the evangelical import of the Exodus, in which 
history “ there were two grand themes: first, Israel brought out of Egypt to meet 
with God; and then, God descending from heaven to meet with them (on Sinai), 
and to dwell with them in the Tabernacle” (p. 146). The fact that God dwells 
among his people, renders it necessary that they should be instructed as to the 
manner in which they may with acceptance draw nigh toHim. Hence, we have the 
Ritual of the Altar (Lev. 1.-vii.) ; the Ritual of the Holy Place (Lev. viii.—x.), and the 
Ritual of the most Holy Place (Lev. xi.-xxii.), The author arranges the sacrifices 
according to their logical order, viz.: i. The Sin Offering; ii. The Trespass Offer- 
ing; iii. The Burnt Offering; iv. The Meat Offering (in connection with the Burnt 
Offering), and v. The Peace Offering. The distinctive characteristic feature of the 
Sin Offering was atonement ; the distinguishing feature of the Trespass Offering was 
restitution, These types and symbols taught the same Gospel as that which we 
believe and preach ; and the evangelical significance of this ritual is vividly brought 
out by the author at every point and along the whole line of discussion. In this re- 
gard the book deserves the most emphatic commendation. 

A chapter (xiv) is devoted to Sacred Times; and from the Book of Numbers, there 
are chapters on The Camp, The March, The Forty Years, The New Departure, on 
Balaam, and on The Star and Sceptre Prophecy. ‘“ The second muster of the end 
ot Numbers, prepares the way for the second /aw in Deuteronomy ” ; and the book 
closes with brief but suggestive chapters on The Dying Song of Moses, and Last 
Words. S. J. WILSON. 


Oxtp TESTAMENT HIsTORY OF REDEMPTION. Lectures by FRANZ DELITzscH. Transla- 
ted from manuscript notes by SAMUEL Ives Curtiss, Professor in Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. Edinburgh: 16mo, pp. 213. 1881. 

We have reason to be grateful to Prof. Curtiss for this little volume, a com- 
panion to that previously issued on the Messianic Prophecies. The views of 
so eminent a scholar as Dr. Delitzsch are welcome upon whatever theme, and 
entitled to respect. But in the treatment of the redemption history, and its 
advance by successive stages to the completed salvation, he is an acknowledged 
master, and has done much to redeem the subject of typology from unmerited 
neglect on the one hand, and from capricious guess-work on the other. He is 
very fertile in ingenious analogies, as when he divides the history into seven 
periods corresponding with the successive days of the creation. This tempts 
him sometimes to give too free a rein to his poetical fancy, as when, p. 14, the 
possibility of evil in the world is traced to its having arisen from chaos, and 
perdition, p. 16, is represented to be a falling back into subjection to the pow- 
ers of chaos. The account of the creation is supposed, p. 13, to be a tradition 
brought by the patriarchs from Babylon, purified by the spirit of revelation 
from mythological additions. The remarks offered upon the various topics are 
brief, but rich in suggestions. We chiefly regret to see the concessions made 
to modern critical theories, as in regard to the prophecies of Isaiah and the 
book of Daniel. W. H. GREEN. 
THE BiBLicAL Museum. A Collection of Notes Explanatory, Homiletic and IIlustra- 

tive, on the Holy Scriptures. Especially designed for the use of Ministers, Bible 
Students and Sunday-school Teachers. By JAMESCoMPERGRAY. Old Testament, 
Vol. VIII., containing Isaiah ; Vol. IX., containing Jeremiah, Lamentations, and 


Ezekiel ; Vol. X., containing Daniel and the Minor Prophets. New York: A. D. 
F. Randolph & Company. 1882. 


These three volumes complete the Old Testament division of the work. The last 
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volume has a full index to the Old Testament division. This index makes the work 
easily handled as a cyclopeedia of anecdote and illustration. Such works find a sale, 
and are probably of use to some one. 

Two volumes of the MUSEUM were noticed in an earlier number of this REVIEW 
(Vol. II., p. 785). The three volumes now before us are in nowise such as to change 
the description there given. We find in all a brief exposition of the text, often not 
so clear as it might be, with frequent illustrative quotations, plans of sermons, anec- 
dotes, and snatches of poetry. The whole is called a Museum, probably in the 
boy’s sense of the word—who thus entitles his unclassified collection of odd-and-end 
curiosities, 

In fact, no plan is discoverable, except that of hanging on each detached verse or 
paragraph, whatever quotation, illustration, or plan might be made to help 
the preacher who should choose it as a text. The relevancy of the quotation 
is often difficult to discover. For example, two passages are hung upon Nahum 
iii. 18, 19; one is about Pericles, the other a table of victims of the French Revolu- 
tion. What connection either the probity of the Athenian or the atrocities ot 
Robespierre have with the fall of Nineveh, or with Nahum’s prophecy of the event, 
is hardly to be conjectured. Aside from this, however, the method is defective. 
The textual treatment is entirely too fragmentary. In the prophetical and poetical 
books, at least, the first aim of exposition should be to give an idea of the train of 
thought in each composition, taken as a whole. A prophecy should be looked at in- 
tegrally before it is examined in its fragments. But we look in vain in these volumes 
for any hint at this sort of exposition. There is, indeed, a synopsis prefixed to each 
book, but it gives only the barest outline—a title for each chapter. Critical ques- 
tions are hardly touched upon. One brief note is given on the authenticity of Daniel, 
and an allusion is made to the question of Deutero-Zechariah in the preface to that 
book. As the commentary does not claim to be critical, these two might also be 
spared for the sake of uniformity. It is useless to attempt the discussion of such 
points in the narrow limits of such a work as the one under consideration. The 
omission is therefore commendable. 

This omission, with the general lack of critical exposition, raises the question : 
For whom is this work intended? Hardly for ministers, for the commentary is en- . 
tirely inadequate to the wants of an educated student of the Bible. Yet why these 
plans of sermons? These could be of no use to the ordinary reader who might be 
entertained by the anecdotes. The teacher in the Sabbath-school might make use of 
the illustrations, and in some cases of the notes, yet he too would be puzzled to utilize 
the skeletons. The truth seems to be, the compiler has attempted too much. 
His work is really a series of skeletons with more or less apt materials for use in ser- 
monizing. He has chosen to arrange them in the order of the Biblical text, which is 
well enough perhaps, but he might have left out the expository part, which is cer- 
tainly within the reach of every minister in better shape in other works. 

The unfortunate division of chapters, which tears Isaiah iv. 1 from its connection, 
should be noticed. The fact that Isaiah xllxvi. makes one continuous prophecy, 
or at least a series of closely connected prophecies, is not hinted at. The lion hunt 
dragged into connection with Isaiah xxi. 8, has nothing to do there. The Talmudic 
doctrine of the resurrection cannot be honestly used to prove (Vol. VIII., p. 380) 
the Biblical doctrine. In the same passage a quotation from Bereshith Rabba is 
given with a curious mistranslation—garment instead of anvz/, The context ought 
to suggest the right word to the most careless editor. At the first verse of Jeremiah 
we find it stated that Anathoth is “20 stadia distant from Jerusalem, and Jerome 
describes it as three Roman miles north of that city.” The ordinary reader, or 
Sabbath-school teacher, would be much better instructed if the distance were given 
in English measure. 


One question forcibly suggested by the review of such a work as this is, how far 
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may the preacher make use of such illustrations as are here found, so far as they 
purport to be matters of fact? In regard to comparative illustration there can 
hardly be difference of opinion. When a speaker says, “I will suppose, for the sake 
of making my subject clear,” he has then before him an unlimited field of choice. 
But if he begins, ‘about the middle of the last century there lived in Timbuctoo,” 
he will then be understood as giving a narrative of facts. But the public narrator 
takes upon him a grave responsibility, in that he pledges his character for veracity on 
the accuracy of his language. It would seem, then, improper for the minister to 
give anecdotes in his sermons for the truth of which he cannot vouch. The one 
who publishes like stories is open to the same accusation. Whether it is possible 
for the collector of some thousands of them personally to examine their credibility 
we do not discuss. 

It is, unfortunately, too easy also to make a story teach a false lesson. Many anec- 
dotes of “retribution,” or of sudden death to the profane, foster a superstition quite 
contrary to the teaching of the Bible. Some such are found in this collection—for 
example, Vol. VIII., p. 184, where we are told of a gentleman who was accidentally 
struck by a ball when riding by some cricket players. The wound resulted in his 
death, and it afterwards came out that the gentleman had before killed a man, and 
this man’s son was at the bat and struck the fatal ball. See! say all the barbarians 
of Melita, a murderer whom Vengeance suffers not to live ! 

It ought to be added that these books are reasonable in price, z.e., there is a large 
amount of printing for the money paid; also that we have discovered no typo- 
graphical errors. HENRY P. SMITH. 


COMMENTAR UEBER DAS EVANGELIUM DES JOHNNIS, von Dr. CARL FRIEDRICH KARL, 
8vo, pp. 604. Leipzig: Dérffling & Franke, 1881. New York: B. Westermann & 
Co. 


To his commentaries on the Synoptics (see notice of Mark and Luke in PRESBy- 
TERIAN REVIEW, vol. I., p. 576) Dr. Keil now adds one on John. In general char- 
acter and purpose, it is, of course, similar to the previous volumes of the series. 
Here, too, we find truth sought rather than novelty ; here, too, simplicity, clearness, 
objectivity of view, exegetical faithfulness are more apparent than the brilliancy of 
imagination and perverse eisegetical acuteness, which distinguish so many so-called 
expositions of modern times. It is true enough (we might add, “therefore,”) that 
from beginning to end it sings the same “ well-known old song” that Holtzmann 
complains of; but it sings it well, and some of us like the true old melodies better 
than new music laboriously beaten out of lutes from which the higher strings have 
been perversely torn away. It has been a positive pleasure to us to read this simple, 
lucid, straightforward, honest, careful commentary, even though we have failed to 
find anything particularly new in it, and do not think it equal to or apt to supplant 
either Dr. Godet’s or Dr. Westcott’s. It cannot be denied, however, that there are 
short-comings visible in it; and especially in the inadequate use made of the later 
literature of the subject. We do not, indeed, find it (with Holtzmann) remarkable 
that Spaeth’s hypothesis that the beloved disciple was Nathaniel has been passed 
over in silence, or that his own works have been so cavalierly neglected ; but it is a 
pity—and the book has suffered therefrom—that such works as Dr. Westcott’s John, 
Dr. Lightfoot’s Essay on the silence of Eusebius (Keil seems to know only Tischen- 
dorf’s few remarks on this subject), Zahn’s Acta Joannis, and the late investigations 
on Tatian’s Diatessaron should not have been known, Even Dr. Hort’s “ Two Dis- 
sertations,” and Dr. Abbot's “ The Auf/orship of the Four¢ Gospel” (szc), seem to 
be known only at second-hand. On the other hand, however, good work has been 
done in all those points where the Gospel has contact with the O. T. 

In general the following is the view Dr. Keil takes of the Gospel. It is by John, 
and was written late in the century at Ephesus. Its design is briefly given at xx : 21, 
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but in very general terms, such as do not distinguish it from the Synoptics. This 
distinction must be sought rather in the time of writing and destination. They were 
kerygmatic, and had as their chief end to further Jewish (Mat.) or heathen (Mk. and 
Lk.) reception of apostolic preaching ; John’s was written late in the century, and to 
a people not just receiving the Gospel, but torn with heresy. Its object was, there- 
fore, rather to establish than commend. It had not as either conjoint or subordinate 
end to supplement the Synoptics ; the supplementary phenomena are only incidental 
results of the one design. Nor did it intend to confute heresy; the confutation is 
accidental, arising from the fact that all error has its root in the same spirit that led 
the Jews to reject their Messiah. The contents of the Gospel are determined by its 
design. The general theme is: The Revelation of the Glory of Jesus Christ as 
the only begotten of the Father. The first eighteen verses of chapter I. form an in- 
troduction, and chapter xxi. a conclusion (verses 24 and 25 being by another hand). 
Then the book falls into two portions: I. History of the public attestation of Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God before thé people (i. : 19-xii. : 50); and II. History of the 
accomplishment of his self-revelation through suffering, death and resurrection (xiii — 
xx). The first of these divisions falls into five parts, divided at ii. : 12, iv.: 54, vi.: 71, 
and x.:42; and the second into two, divided at the end of the xvii. chapter. 

Particulars of exegesis cannot be entered upon; perhaps the following specimens 
will be found enough to characterize the work. i., 1-18: the Philonian origin of the 
Logos idea is (rightly) denied ;—the notion was prepared by the O. T. and made the 
common property of the Jewish race by the Targums. John obtained it from the O. 
T. Its meaning is “God in revelation of himself,” and it expresses not an abstrac- 
tion, but a person ; but not Jesus Christ, but the personal divine Spirit, who existed 
before Jesus Christ and became incarnate in him. i.:18: the reading, “God only 
begotten,” is (wrongly) rejected. i.:28: Bethany, after Delitzsch, is found in a 
M9055 south of Ramoth Gilead ; which can hardly be right, as the narrative almost 
demands a spot in or very near Galilee, perhaps north of the lake. i.:29: The Lamb 
of God refers not at all to the paschal lamb, but to Is. liii.; yet we must bring in the 
idea of sin-offering to fully explain the allusion as well in Isaiah as in John. This 
seems indubitably right. i.:39: The hour is probably, from the context, to be 
counted from midnight, and xix.: 14 renders this certain. i.:47: the correct inter- 
pretation is given, viz., that Nazareth is referred to, not as despised, or wicked, or 
small, or unknown, but as the place whence the Messiah should come. i.: 51: 
uninterrupted intercourse between God and Christ is meant, the angels being minis- 
tering spirits which transmit the divine aid for miraculous works. i.:31: “I knew 
Him not as Son of God, but came forth baptizing in order to point out the Messiah, 
and in prosecuting this work I saw the promised sign descend on Him, and hence 
knew Him to be the one.” ii. : 1: the third day is (wrongly) counted from i.: 43, 
so that it is the seventh after i.: 19: instead of (rightly) from i. : 35, so as to make it 
fifth after i.: 19. iii.:3: “Born again.” iv.:5: Sycher—Aschar. v.:1: the article 
is doubtingly omitted, and then the feast left undecided between Passover, Pentecost 
and Tabernacles—Purim being out of the question. v.:27: the omission of the 
article held (wrongly) not significant. vi. : does not treat of Lord’s Supper, and yet 
is valuable to the full understanding of it. vii.: 8: 0U7@ (wrongly, since ovx 
is western), rejected, and Bengel’s interpretation followed: “I go not up uéz vos 
suadet?s ut specter.” vii.:38: from Is. lviii.: 11; and Luthardt followed in inter- 
pretation. xiii.: 1: Passover feast and on 14th Nisan. xv., xvi., xvii, spoken 
while still in the room. xviii.:24: The sending (ovr) is after verse 23; hence 
Annas and Kaiaphas occupied the same house, with same court-yard. xix.:25: 
three women. xix.:34: not physiologically explicable—a miracle of symbolic char- 
acter, xx.:12: undoubtedly the same as Mk. xxviii.: 1, 5. xxi. is genuine and ab- 
original, although verses 24 and 25 are from another (aboriginal) hand. 

BENJ. B. WARFIELD. 
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NoTEs CHIEFLY CRITICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL ON THE HEBREW PSALMS. By WILLIAM 
Roscoge BurceEss, M.A. Vol. II. pp. 381. 
This work was sufficiently characterized in April, 1880, upon the appearance of 
the first volume. W. H. GREEN. 


The following works in Exegetical Theology may be briefly mentioned : 

Der Pentateuch Commentar des R. Samuel Ben Métr, herausgegeben von Dr. 
David Rosin. . pp. 232 (Breslau). This book is written and annotated in the 
Hebrew language. Its chief importance is to the history of Exegesis.—Levztzcus 
xvuit—xxvi.und Hezekiel, von L. Horst. pp.96 (Colmar). This pamphlet endeavors 
to prove, with the aid of a large element of conjecture, that Ezekiel compiled the 
code of laws found in Lev. xvii-xxvi., some twenty-five years before he wrote chaps. 
xl.-xlviii. of the book that bears his name.—Cambridge Bible for Schools. Fudges. 
By the Rev. F. F. Las, M.A., late Professor St. David's College (Lampeter). 
pp. 220. Second Samuel. By the Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, M.A., Fellow 
and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College Cambridge. pp. 248 (Cambridge, 
Eng.). Judicious and useful little commentaries, like the rest of this valuable 
series.— The Book of Wisdom. By William F. Deane, M..A., Rector of Ashen, 
Essex. pp. 224 (Oxford). <A critical edition of this interesting Apocryphal 
Book. The text is given in Greek, Latin, and English, preceded by an Intro- 
duction, and followed by a Commentary.— 7he J/nternational Revision Commentary 
on the New Testament. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D. LL.D. Vol. 1.—The 
Gospel according to Matthew. By the Edztor. pp. 416 (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons). The results of Dr. Schaff’s long-continued studies in the first gospel, 
which appeared in his translation of Lange’s Commentary, and, more recently, in his 
Illustrated Popular Commentary, will be welcomed in this new and compact form.— 
Das Evangelium von Fesu in seinen Verhdaltnissen zu Buddha-Sage und Buddha- 
Lehre, von Rudolf Seydel. pp. 361 (Leipzig). An attempt to show that the Gos- 
pels were composed under the direct influence of Buddhist legends. It is note- 
worthy that the author tries, at the same time, to hold to a historic Christianity.— 
Commentartus in Epistclam B. Pauli Apostolé ad Hebraeos. Dr. Foannes Paunek, 
Studit Biblict N. T.in C. R. Facultate Theologica Olomucenst Professor P. O. 
pp. 232 (Innsbruck). A contribution to exegetical study by a Roman Catholic 
scholar, who holds to the Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. His 
book is written in Latin —Der Brief des Fakobus. Von David Erdmann, ord. 
Prof. honor. der Theol.an der Universitat Breslau. pp. 383 (Berlin). A connected 
and suggestive exposition of this much misunderstood Epistle—A7r7tisch Ex- 
egetisches Handbuch tiber den Brief des Fakobus. Vierte Atiflage. Von Dr. 
Willibald Beyschlag, ord. Prof. an der Universitit Halle. pp. 242 (Gottingen). 
Dr. Huther, author of the Commentary on James in the Meyer series, having died 
since the appearance of the third edition, Prof. Beyschlag has undertaken the issue 
of a fourth, and has produced an acute and stimulating book, probably the best 
commentary which this Epistle has called forth. Attention may be especially called 
to the introduction, with its argument against the radical critics.— 7he Apocalypse, 
with a Commentary. By the Rev. Edward Huntingford, D.C.L., Vicar of St. 
Saviour’s, Chobham. pp. 281 (London). Sober and devout, but neither vigorous 
nor critical—Dze Entstehung der Apokalypse. Von Dr. Phil. Daniel Vélter. 
Repetent in Tiibingen. pp. 72 (Freiburg i. B. und Tiibingen). A too ingenious 
attempt to find the origin of the Apocalypse in a writing of the Presbyter John, A.D. 
65 or 66, with later additions and insertions. The completion of the book he puts 
about A.D. 170. FRANCIS BROWN. 
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I1—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


HANDBUCH DER KIRCHENGESCHICHTE. Von Dr, HEINRICH SCHMID, Ordentl. Professor 
der Theologie an der Universitat Erlangen. Zweiter Theil: Erlangen, 1881. B. 
Westermann & Co., New York. 

We give a hearty welcome to the Second Part of this excellent manual of 
church history, the First Part of which we have already noticed in the OCTOBER 
number, 1881, of this REVIEW. This Second Part contains the history of the 
Reformation, and we are even better pleased with it than with what preceded. 
To write in a single moderate-sized volume the history of so vast a movement as 
that of the Reformation, with all the ecclesiastical, doctrinal, political, and re- 
ligious changes it involved, avoiding the meagreness of a dry syllabus, and giv- 
ing something of the warmth and color of good historical description, demands 
ability of no mean order. The great difficulty lies in a wise selection and distri- 
bution of the matter, so as to include only what is necessary without doing in- 
justice to any subordinate part. It is as true here as in poetry, cuz lecta potenter 
ertt res, nec facundia deseret, hunc nec lucidus ordo. 

Rapid as the sketches of each phase, period, or personality must be and are 
in this manual, they are made distinct by the sharpness of the touch; and it is 
by no means uncommon even in these brief outlines to find traits introduced 
that are not trivial, but somewhat out of the common track and drawn from a 
mind richly stored with the whole matter. Little examples of this will present 
themselves to the reader all through these pages. 

It is pleasant to add that Professor Schmid, while giving no unfair subjective 
coloring to any part of the history, but showing absolute justice to Catholic and 
Protestant, Rationalist and Supernaturalist, makes no secret of his own Christian 
and evangelical sentiments. He writes the history of the Christian Church, not 
with a mere scientific interest, as one who is walking about Zion like Hase or 
Gieseler, but from the inside, in avowed sympathy with vital Godliness. 

It is not claimed, of course, that any such “ handbuch” supersedes for the stu- 
dent the use of fuller church histories. It is not here he will look for exhaustive 
analyses of doctrinal controversies, or full-length portraits of great church teach- 
ers and their systems; but he will find admirably executed all that Professor 
Schmid undertook to furnish, viz: a rapid resumé of the entire history of the 
church in manual form. Let the American student carefully master such a work 
as this, and he will be well prepared to use with advantage the great histories of 
Neander and Schaff. 

The manual of Professor Schmid is well indexed, a help to study in which, we 
may be allowed to observe, Torrey’s “‘ Neander ”’ is still disgracefully lacking. We 
should have been glad to find specific running titles at the head of the pages, or 
better still, marginal compends of the substance of each paragraph. We also de- 
siderate a little marginal chronology. Even somewhat practiced readers of his- 
tory like to have their memories refreshed, and their time saved, by the frequent 
recurrence of dates on the page. To the whole work there is added an admira- 
bly full table of the literature of church history, both general and special, the 
most complete we have anywhere seen. SAMUEL M. HOPKINS. 


GESCHICHTE DES KIRCHENSTAATFS. Von Moritz BroscH. Zweiter Band: Die Jahre, 
1700 bis 1870. B. Westermann & Co., New York. 


The first volume of this work was noticed at the time of its appearance (Pres. 
Rev. II., 198) with commendation. Equal praise is due to the second, which fin- 
ishes the work. The author confines himself rigidly to his theme, which is not 
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the spiritual but the temporal history of the papacy, not the universal control it 
sought and at one time exercised, but its narrow, local position as sovereign of 
certain Italian territories. And in this respect the work stands alone, treading 
a new path and furnishing a welcome addition to the broader history of the 
classic Ranke. It tells the story of the Pope as an Italian prince, and shows how 
completely the policy of the ecclesiastic was dominated by the interests of the 
civil ruler. The temporal power, the loss of which has been so grievous to Ultra- 
montanes as well here as abroad, was never anything but a clog to the church. 
The book well deserves translation as filling a vacant niche in our literature. 
T. W. CHAMBERS. 


HEROES OF CHRISTIAN HisTorY.—THOMAS CHALMERS, by DONALD FRAZER; ROBERT 
HALL, by E. Paxton Hoop. A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 1882, 

We have already called attention to this excellent series. The new volumes 
contain sketches of the greatest Scotch and the greatest English preachers of 
the century. Both are well fitted for popular reading. Mr. Hood’s work is, per- 
haps, rather too gossipy, but it is very interesting; and besides a full sketch of 
the life of the renowned pulpit orator, gives stirring specimens of his eloquence. 
Dr. Frazer’s little book could hardly be better. It draws a charming picture of 
the great-hearted servant of God, whose name is so dear to good men. We 
strongly recommend this whole series to Christian families and Sunday-school 
libraries. G. L. PRENTISS. 


ALEXANDER RALEIGH.—RECORDS OF His Lire. Edited by Mary RALEIGH. pp. 308. 
Edinburgh, 1881. 

Alexander Raleigh, that profoundly spiritual man and able preacher, author 
of “ Quiet Resting Places, and other Sermons,” was born in a farm house near 
Castle Douglass, in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, Scotland, January 3, 1817, 
and died in London, Monday, April 19, 1880. The story of his life is soon told. 
He grew up in a beautiful country, “ alive with memories of brave men and women 
who gave their lives, as they themselves loved to put it, for Christ’s Crown and 
Covenant,” was educated at the village school, served while yet a boy as tutor 
in a farmer’s family, and then as clerk in a draper’s shop in Liverpool. He first 
gave promise of a distinguished career by his success in teaching a large bible- 
class. It was this which led his friends to induce him to study for the ministry, 
which he did in Blackburn College, and in 1844 he became pastor of the Independ- 
ent Chapelat Greenock, the port of Glasgow. But failing health compelled his 
resignation in 1848, and it was not until 1850 that he was able to re-enter the 
pastorate. His charge was at Rotherham, four miles from Sheffield, and there 
he remained five years when he was called to Glasgow. In 1859 he came to 
London as pastor of Hare Court Chapel. In 1874 he resigned his charge there 
to accept another in Kensington, the church blessed by the thirty years minis- 
try of the Rev. Dr. John Stoughton. In this charge he closed his earthly labors. 

Dr. Raleigh was highly honored by his denomination. He represented the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales at the National Council of Ameri- 
can Congregational Churches held at Boston, in 1865, and was elected chairman 
of the Union in 1867, and again in 1879. In 1869 he delivered an excellent course 
of lectures on preaching, to the students of New College, London. But his life 
was in the main so quiet that the volume which records it cannot be fairly de- 
nominated as one of the important books of the year. Those, however, who 
have already made Dr. Raleigh’s acquaintance will welcome this volume, writ- 
ten in such a graceful style and so full of insight into the heart of one who was 
himself a quiet resting place from the rush of care and ambition. God be praised 
for such men as he was. He walked with God. He endured as seeing him who 
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is invisible. No one could possibly read his sermons without profit; they are 
so full of Christ, so earnest, warm, and tender. The language may be forgotten, 
but the impression remains fresh and helpful. Dr. Raleigh had a genius for 
apposite texts, and a better genius for spiritual exposition. Favored, truly, the 
people who waited upon his ministry. And this biography shows that his pri- 
vate life corresponded to his pulpit piety, was indeed at once the reflection and 
the explanation of his preaching. He was not one of those ministers who belie 
on Monday what they preached on Sunday. 

We thank Mrs. Raleigh for her book. She has enlarged her husband’s conse- 
crated influence and lengthened its duration. We cannot close this brief notice 
without remarking upon the exceeding beauty of the poetical extracts which 
preface each chapter. With singular skill and taste she tells the story of the chap- 
ter in its heading. 

We append a list of Dr. Raleigh’s principal publications: “Quiet Resting 
Places, and other Sermons” (1863, now in ninth ed.) ; “The Story of Jonah the 
Prophet ” (1866); “The Little Sanctuary, and other Meditations” (1872, now in 
third ed.) ; and the posthumous volumes, “ The Book of Esther: Its Practical 
Lessons and Dramatic Scenes” (1880); “The Way to the City, and other Ser- 
mons” (188, now in second ed.) SAMUEL M. JACKSON. 


LIFE IN HAWAII: an Autobiographical Sketch of Mission Life and Labors. (1835- 
1881). By the Rev. Tirus CoAN. 12mo, pp. 340. New York: A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co., 1882. 

This record of forty-seven years of missionary work attracts and rewards at- 
tention in many ways. The naturalness and simplicity of its style are very en- 
gaging. The service described in it has been crowned with honor in visible re- 
sults probably unparalleled in all the annals of modern missions. That “day of 
days in the history of the Hilo Church,” when, after long probation, 1,705 per- 
sons at one time on a Sabbath in July, 1838, received Christian baptism, and par- 
took for the first time of the Lord’s Supper, is hardly more unique than this pas- 
tor's rare privilege in admitting more than 12,00c in all to the membership of the 
Church on profession of their faith. 

Mr. Coan’s description of the Islands in their early moral, social, and religious 
condition, and in the changes which have passed over them within the period 
of his residence, finds an admirable setting in his delineations, both of their or- 
dinary and of their phenomenal physical characteristics. 

Certainly no more competent and no more candid witness can be found to 
testify to the present state and prospects of the Hawaiian people and of Chris- 
tianity among them. And we value this volume most highly for the light which 
it throws on the material upon which the Gospel had to do its work, the results 
which it has wrought, the difficulties which it has had and still has to overcome, 
and the lessons to be learned in missionary policies and methods. It is made 
very evident that there was good reason for the reluctance of some of the older 
missionaries to assent to the policy enjoined and enforced from the United 
States in throwing the Hawaiian Church so early and so entirely upon its own 
resources. 

Miss Bird writes (“Six Months in the Sandwich Islands,” p. 214): “I venture 
to think that the Board has been premature in transferring the Islands to a 
native pastorate at such a very early stage of their Christianity. Such a pas- 
torate must be too feeble to uphold a robust Christian standard of living.” And 
our veteran missionary, after nearly a half century of residence and labor, writes 
very much to the same effect. Mr. Coan shows plainly that he is not a jure dz- 
vino denominationalist of any type, and that he believes in treating mission 
fields somewhat according to their nature, and not rigorously according to the 
demands of home theories. 
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“Congregationalism is excellent where all or most of the members of a 
church are intelligent and virtuous, or where men know how to govern them- 
selves or their children” (p. 139). ‘‘ They (our native converts) are weak, fickle, 
and easily turned from the way. Intelligent and patient adherence to a work 
which calls for watchfulness and continuous care and a deep and conscientious 
feeling of responsibility, cannot be found or soon developed among a primitive 
race like the Polynesians” (p. 249). ‘Nearly all of our native pastors have 
been slack in Church discipline, indiscriminate in receiving to Church com- 
munion, and remiss in looking after wandering members, so that our Church 
statistics are in so confused a state as to be past remedy” (p. 250; see also pp. 
137-8). 

One of the saddest of incidental trials and discouragements in the mission 
began by the Hawaiian Church at the Marquesas Islands in 1853—a difficulty 
which, however, is somewhat typical—is found in the fact that in more instances 
than one missionaries’ wives have left their husbands’ homes and work to live 
immorally with heathen natives. 

Testimonies so reliable and so candid should at the same time instruct and 
correct our intelligence, sober our judgments, deepen our sympathy, brace our 
nerves for waiting as well as for working, and especially teach a greater wisdom 
and pliancy in evangelistic work. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


The following works in the department of Historical Theology are worthy of 
notice : 

Die Geschichte des Montanismus von G. Nathanael Bonwetsch. Erlangen. An- 
dreas Deichert, 1881; is a careful, painstaking study of the origin, history, and 
characteristic features of Montanism from the original sources of information ; 
but it seems to us the author rather ignores the relation of Montanism to the 
mysticism of the popular religion of Phrygia,and misstates its position in repre- 
senting it as a spiritual reaction against the worldliness of the church of the 
times. There is doubtless in it a stress laid upon a holy life and strict disci- 
pline, but these were not peculiar to Montanism. In Montanism genuine Chris- 
tian mystic advanced to mysticism and the fanatic?sm of new and higher revela- 
tions of the new prophecy over against the Scriptures, and to a heretical Chil- 
iasm, When Montanism consolidated itself into a party within the Church it be- 
came necessary to cut it off as heretical. The author properly represents the 
Anabaptists of the Reformation and Irvingism in modern times as presenting 
analogies to the older Montanism. — Damasus, Bischof von Rom: Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Anfiinge des Rimischen Primats von Martin Rade, Freiburg 
und Tiibingen. J.C.B. Mohr, 1882. This isan interesting and valuable account 
of the struggles of Damasus with his rivals for the bishopric of Rome and the 
consolidation of his power over the other bishops of the West in the use of 
armed force, intrigue, and other unworthy instrumentalities. It presents a pict- 
ure of the Christian life at Rome in the fourth century which is not creditable 
to the Church of the times, and which is painful to study.—Cyprian von Anti- 
ochien und die Deutsche Faustsage von Theodor Zahn, is an exceedingly thorough 
and elaborate account of the various Christian legends which ultimately consoli- 
dated in the Faust legend. It would seem that the legend of Thekla and St. Paul 
was at the root of them all, only that there is a transposition in the parts from the 
male to the female characters in the story of Cyprian and Justina. The magical 
power of the holy cross first appears in the Legenda aurea of Jacobus a Voragine. 
This was in the main followed by Calderon, not without the use of other sources, 
especially the discourse of Gregory of Nazianzen. The story of Mary of An- 
tioch and of Theophilus, and the legends respecting Simon Magus all worked 
together in the traditions. Cyprianus was the Faust of the ancient church, 
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Theophilus of the middle ages, and the Faust of the modern church has taken 
up into itself elements from all the previous legends, with numerous additions. 
The Faust of Goethe is regarded by the author as a decline in moral sense and 
spiritual power from the earlier representatives. The Greek text of the first 
book of Cyprian and Justina is given as the last section of our author.—Déze 
Reformationsgeschichte von einen Baarfusser Méinche. Auszug aus der Thaner 
Chrontk von Fok. Westenhoeffer. Leipzig, Wigand, 1882. It is profitable at 
times to take our stand with our enemies and learn how they regard us. This 
chronicle gives us a view of the Reformation in its various stages by a monk 
who was bitterly hostile and rejoices in every evil thing he can say and every 
slanderous report he may record against the leaders and movements of the Ref- 
ormation. It closes with a characteristic statement of the composition and ex- 
hibition of a comedy, setting forth the banishment of the Huguenots from 
France by Louis XIV. “gloriously accomplished.” — Vor der Bartholoméus- 
nacht von Hermann Baumgarten. Strassburg, Triibner, 1882. The author pre- 
sents to us a careful and discriminating history of the events preceding the ter- 
rible massacre of St. Bartholomew’s night. He has studied and presents the 
most important extracts from the official correspondence of the various ambas- 
sadors at Paris during the time, especially those of the Spanish correspondence 
of Alvara with Philip I[., who represented the Court of Spain at Paris from 
1564 to 1571. This has never been used to any extent before, and seems to 
prove satisfactorily that the massacre was not premeditated and the Huguenots 
invited to Paris as to a trap for that purpose, as has been generally supposed by 
Protestant historians; but that the treaty with the Huguenots was sincere and 
their assembling to the marriage was in good faith, and that the Queen-mother, 
in her jealousy and hatred toward Coligny on account of his increasing influ- 
ence with the King, brought about the attempt on his life; and that, in fear of 
the consequences of this attempt at assassination in the outbreak of a war of 
vengeance, the resolution was suddenly taken to prevent it by taking advantage 
of the presence of the Huguenot chiefs in Paris and exterminating them. The 
work is an admirable specimen of historical criticism, and will give the author 
high rank among modern historians. C. A. BRIGGS. 





IlI.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


THE REVELATION OF THE RISEN Lorp. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D. London 
and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 12mo, pp. Igg. 


This delightful volume is at once an exegetical commentary and a series of prac- 
tical discourses, on the several manifestations of our Lord during the significant 
interval between the resurrection and the ascension. The author, whose thorough 
scholarship is already so well known on both sides of the Atlantic, has here taken 
up the successive appearances ot the risen Messiah—ten in number—and has so 
analyzed each and grouped the whole, as both to bring out the revealed facts in 
their most vivid light, and to derive from the narratives the great spiritual lessons 
which they were intended to convey. The result is a book which will be read with 
special interest. 

It may well be questioned whether the theological significance of this period in 
the life of Christ has been adequately apprehended. These peculiar manifestations 
are not to be viewed as another series of miracles simply, or merely as an additional 
array of evidences that our Lord had indeed risen. They were needful beyond this, 
as exhibitions of what Christ Himself was in His restored and spiritualized estate— 
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as proofs on the one side of his entire humanity after as well as before the cruci- 
fixion, and as proofs on the other of the divinity which shone out so lustrously from 
each revelation in the series. They were needful, both as final confirmations of the 
past, and as introductory glimpses of that future whose glories the ascending Lord 
was so soon to share. They were also needful, in an especial degree, as illustrations 
of the relations still sustained by the Saviour to His disciples ; showing them how 
He was and was to be in the future, more even than in the past, their teacher and 
helper and guide in the great task which He had assigned them. And it is most 
of all important to note the necessity for these manifestations in the part they per- 
form in the qualifying of the apostles for their mission, and of the infant church for 
her stupendous work. This period, brief as it was, was more therefore than a 
renovation or continuance of the former life of Jesus; it was the foreshadowing of 
new modes of being, and of new capacities and forms of action through which our 
Lord was to prove Himself more and more clearly the great Head of His people, 
both on earth and in heaven. 

Dividing these manifestations into two groups, the author presents first that 
group which exhibits the educational process—the process of personal training—to 
which the disciples were subjected by the Risen Master. The revelation through 
love to Mary; the revelation through thought to Cleopas and his companion on the 
way to Emmaus; the first revelation to the assembled apostolate for the develop- 
ment of their faith ; the subsequent revelation to the apostles and others for the 
purpose of founding the Church and giving to it its divine interior commission and 
charter; and, finally the revelation of conviction granted primarily to Thomas— 
these all agree in having their specific relations to what Christ desired His followers 
individually and collectively to become. They reveal our Lord in the exercise still 
of His prophetical function ; now, as before, intent on so developing the graces and 
perfecting the faith of His chosen, that they shall show Him forth atresh in higher, 
more effectual forms. 

The second group of these manifestations contains the series of revelations bear- 
ing upon the mission in which the apostles and the Church were to be henceforth 
engaged. We have in this series the revelation concerning work made to certain 
of the apostles at the sea of Galilee, whither they had gone to resume their former 
calling ; the revelation concerning active fidelity in the interview with Peter; the 
revelation concerning patient waiting in the same interview, as illustrated in the 
prophecy respecting John, and the glorious revelation concerning the kingdom of 
grace fitly crowning all the rest. Here our Lord is seen to be training his followers 
by various methods, delicately adjusted to specific needs, for their great commission 
to disciple the nations. He is not now cultivating personal character, but rather is 
disciplining His own for the highest measure of usefulness in His cause. And this 
He accomplishes not simply by what He says, significant as His words are, but 
rather by what He is as He moves before them in the mysterious beauty of His 
resurrection life. Each word is made more luminous, each command more weighty, 
by the fact that it is the Risen Lord who utters them. 

This second series is fittingly closed by the parting interview with the five hun- 
dred brethren at once, to whom, under apostolic direction, the work of establishing 
the Gospel in the earth was to be entrusted. Here the resurrection “ was finally 
shown in its permanence and in its glory.” Here the prophet became a king—the 
teacher was changed into the glorified Lord. Nothing more was to be seen of Him ; 
except, indeed, that manifestation of Himself at the conversion of Paul, with a brief 
analysis of which the volume closes. The Master passes into the heavens, to appear 
no more in person till the day of His second coming ; but the fragrance and pre- 
ciousness of the forty days before His departure remain permanently with the 
Church. Without the record of these days, and of each and all of these super- 
natural interviews, the story of the incarnation and Messiahship would be forever 
incomplete. 
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It is impracticable within these limits to speak of the specific features which make 
this book attractive. Mention should be made, zz¢er alza, of the fine temper of 
catholicity that pervades it so charmingly. Canon Westcott is too well versed in 
exegesis to find here the erection of an apostolic order, with prerogatives peculiar 
and an authority quite above the Church. He speaks rather of the “ Christian 
society,” to which in its totality the power to bind and to loose was given. So in his 
references to the commission given to the Church of our time, and the Church in 
all times, his thought is not confined to any one communion as constituting the true 
kingdom of God, but rather embraces all evangelic communions as parts of that 
one gracious empire. 


“There is something deadening in the strife of words. The silence which follows controversy is very 
“frequently the sign of exhaustion, and not of rest. We require to be taken up and out of our little circle 
of strifes and questionings, as it were, into a mountain, that so we may regard our King in His glory as He 
has there revealed Himself. It is not by narrowing our vision or our sympathy, by fixing our eyes simply 
on what is congenial to ourselves, by excluding from our interest whole regions of Christendom, that we 
gain the repose of faith. We must dare to look on the broad and chequered aspect of life. We must dare 
to confess that Christ calls all the nations toeHis service through us; and no less to maintain that He is 
everywhere with the two or three gathered together in His name.”’ 


We notice, also, some pregnant suggestions worthy of consideration, with regard 
to the future of that one Church. ‘‘ Many things combine to force upon us the be- 
lief that we are approaching some great change of religious life.” The world has 
seen the likeness of Peter in the Church of the Middle Ages, and the likeness of 
Paul in the Church of the Reformation ; and now “ one more type of the Christian 
Society is to be realized in the world, which shall bear the likeness of St. John.” 
Who does not devoutly catch up and repeat this ardent prophecy ? 


E. D. Morris, 


THE ONE RELIGION: TRUTH, HOLINESS, AND PEACE DESIRED BY THE NATIONS, AND 
REVEALED BY JESUS CHRIST. THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1881. By JOHN WorpDs- 
wortH, M.A., Tutor of Brasenose College, Prebendary of the Cathedral Church 
of St. Mary, Lincoln; and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop of Lincoln. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 713 Broadway. 

The distinction between the natural and the supernatural in the divine gov- 
ernment of this fallen world, although essential and of vital importance, may 
be exaggerated. The danger on the part of most orthodox people is, while ad- 
mitting gratefully the divine element in the ordinary course of events as it affects 
themselves or other Christians, to ignore the same element as it undoubtedly 
exists in the providence superintending the history of heathen nations. The 
truth is that however distinct, the natural and the supernatural are both of God. 
That the living God is the God not of the recipients of a supernatural revelation 
only, “but of the Gentiles also.” ‘Common Grace” extends to all men, elect 
and non-elect, to those possessing a supernatural revelation, and to those who 
possess only the light of nature and “the law written upon the heart.” And 
the beneficent providence of God has led the heathen nations from the begin- 
ning in ways that they knew not, and has overruled evil as well as good, and in 
spite of their ignorance and of their hideous superstitions and through the 
medium of the elements of truth in their defective and perverted religions, has 
prepared them as individuals and as nations for the revelation of Christ. 

All false religions spring from their roots in the constitution and history of men, 
as sinful and suffering, and in the general and special providence of God. They 
all have elements of truth, and egregious deformities resulting from ignorance and 
sin. On ones‘de they may all be regarded as exhibitions of the sin and folly as 
well as greatness of man, and of his utter inability of himself to return to God. 
On the other hand, they may be regarded as facts, in the wider sense, of that 
great benevolent scheme whereby through the redemption of Christ, God will 
ultimately accomplish the salvation of all the families of men. The science of 
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Comparative Religions, therefore, promises great results not only in the way 
of elucidating the deeper problems of human nature and history, but also in 
the way of illustrating God’s larger scheme of redemptive providence, and 
above all in the way of demonstrating the necessity for, and the infinite superi- 
ority of, that revelation of wisdom and righteousness and grace which God has 
given in the Person of Christ and in the inspired Scriptures. 

The present age has been signalized by the most amazing advance in our 
knowledge of the religious institutions, opinions, experiences, and practices of 
men both past and present. Every existing nation, even the most primitive, 
has been visited, and its language, traditions, literature, and customs studied. 
And the historic sources, both literary and monumental, of all the great religions 
of the past, have been discovered, deciphered, and interpreted as never before. 
And this entire sum of knowledge forms an inexhaustible source of apologetic 
material, illustrating at once the historic development and the infinite superi- 
ority of the religion of Christ. 

The present lectures are a very valuable contribution to this use of the ma- 
terial in question. Rev. John Wordsworth is a scholar of distinction, and 
author of a number of very creditable publications on a variety of subjects. 
These lectures reveal him to be learned, accurate, impartial, yet truly loyal to 
all the essentials of the gospel as apprehended by a spiritually-minded yet de- 
cided English High-Churchman. Their materials were in the first instance 
gathered and arranged in preparation for a course of lectures to candidates for 
ordination, to which service he had been appointed by the late eminent Dr. 
Mozley. They can be commended as learned, able, essentially sound in their 
theological and philosophical indications. A. A. HODGE. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S PLEA AGAINST MODERN UNBELIEF; A HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN 
EvIpENcCE. By R. A. RepForp, M.A., LL.B., Professor of Systematic Theology 
and Apologetics, New College, London. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Pa- 
ternoster Row. 1881. 

New College, St. John’s Wood, London, the principal theological institute of 
the English Independents, was formed in 1850 by the union of Coward, Homer- 
ton and Highbury Colleges. It has already been rendered conspicuous by the 
eminence of several of its principals and professors, as Drs. John Harris, Halley, 
Godwin, Newth, and Stoughton, and the author of this Handbook on Christian 
Evidences. 

This book is precisely what the title represents it, not an exhaustive treatise 
on Christian evidences, but a handbook in which the entire field is rapidly sur- 
veyed, and acondensed statement given of the main points of the controversy 
on every side. It isevident that sucha presentation, embraced within 533 pages, 
large duodecimo, promises at once many advantages and‘as many disadvantages. 
It is a great good to have the entire field of battle brought within our conscious 
sweep of vision, and the relations and proportions of each division indicated, 
and the present state of the conflict at each point of the line reported. It is no 
less plain that such a variety of discussions, speculative, scientific, historical, 
and critical, can be represented in such space only in the most cursory manner. 
The author begins with asummary of the fundamental truths of the Christian relig- 
ion and a history of unbelief as embodied in direct assaults upon Christianity. He 
then discusses the theistic arguments, giving special weight to the anthropo- 
logical or moral argument, and proves theism to be the only sure basis of mo- 
rality. He then takes up the consideration of revealed religion, showing the 
possibility and necessity of a revelation, and stating and presenting the usual 
proofs establishing the authority of the Christian Scriptures. He then exhibits 
the evidence for Christianity afforded by the Person of Christ, miracles, inspira- 
tion, and prophecy, and concludes with a valuable exhibition of the evidence 
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for the canonical authority of the Old and New Testaments, reviewing and con- 
troverting the opposite arguments of Strauss, Baur, Renan, and of the anony- 
mous author of “ Supernatural Religion.” He closes with a full although not 
exhaustive catalogue of writers and works in the literature of Christian Apolo- 
getics. 

This work the author has done well. He writes clearly, and clearly under- 
stands the problems he discusses. He has read widely, and is well up in the pres- 
ent state of the several controversies represented, except in the case of Old Tes- 
tament criticism. He quotes largely from representative men on all sides, and 
shows great insight and discretion in the selection of the most significant repre- 
sentatives of each party. Nevertheless, for the most part the work gives the 
impression of undue haste, of imperfect digestion and assimilation of material, 
and of a want of perfect analysis. The paragraphs are far too long, the several 
points not sufficiently discriminated, and the special views inculcated not main- 
tained with sufficient consistency. 

He is a loyal champion of historical Christianity, and for the most part main- 
tains intact all the traditions of conservative evangelical Christians. Yet with 
him, as with so many others, we see the modifying influence which studies in 
apologetics exert upon the dogmatic faith of the student. Some of this is 
doubtless inevitable and beneficial ; but in many cases, as in the present, we judge 
it to be in large measure unjustified by the actual facts of the situation, and 
therefore injurious. The present author, through fear of hostile criticism, 
leaves out of the definition of a miracle the essential elements that it is adivine 
act, and that it is an event taking place in the material world in the sphere of 
sense, and fails to distinguish the true miracle from mere supernatural provi- 
dences, or extraordinary coincidences of events sustaining no mutual causal rela- 
tions. For the same reason he fails to give a definite conception of either the 
nature, or, the effects, or the extent of Biblical inspiration, and he seeks safety 
in the strategy of indefiniteness, and hence at this point at the expense of con- 
siderable dogmatic looseness. Yet upon the whole the book is a very good one, 
and to be, with these abatements, heartily commended to'the use of students. 

We wish the good brother had chosen for himself a different title. “ Apolo- 
getic,” like “ Protestant,” is a historical word, and whatever may be the infelici- 
ties of its suggestions, it has made itself an honorable place, and an indefeasi- 
ble position, in the vocabulary of the Christian Church. The word “plea” is 
capable of a good sense. But its suggestions are unfortunate, and it has no 
position established by ancient usage. In modern practice, a “ plea” is an an- 
swer put in by a defendant in opposition to a plaintiff ’s declaration. There isa 
great deal in a name.. It is symptomatic of the tone and spirit of the one who 
employs it, and it has its effect upon all parties concerned in the conduct of the 
debate. Christianity should not now be presented as on the defensive. Its 
best apologetic is the history of its past victories, its stable bearing through 
millenniums of change, and its present victories all along the battle line of ag- 
gressive mission work at home and abroad. Apologetic would be better if, while 
it is broadened by learning, it took care not to lose momentum of current; if 
while it arms itself with criticism, it took care not to abate, by one iota, either 
the vzs vzva or the vzs znertéa of faith; if while it repels all assaults, it assumes 
the attitude and the attributes of aggressive war, and carries on the contest in 
the heart of the enemy’s camp. A. A. HODGE, 


VISIONS OF HEAVEN FOR THE LIFE ON EARTH. By ROBERT M. PATTERSON. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, No. 1334 Chestnut Street. 


This may properly be regarded as a companion volume to the author’s “ Paradise.” 
Though “not connected organically with the other,” its theme is mainly the same. 
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The author starts with these two questions: ‘‘ What do we really know concerning 
the life of heaven? And of what practical use is the knowledge of that life?” 

He claims that ‘‘God’s inspired book glows with visions of the glorious world,” 
and that “ the light of it shines upon earth to guide us safely and happily over the 
path that leads to it.”” He takes it for granted, as “an underlying and pervading 
principle of the volume,” that ‘‘ the gracious life of the redeemed on earth and their 
glorious life in heaven are essentially one,” or, in other words, that “ whatever be- 
longs necessarily to the spiritual life here shall, perfectly dissociated from sin, belong 
to it hereafter ; and whatever is revealed through the inspired pages as the glorious 
life should be striven after here.” : 

With this “ predominant idea” in mind, the author endeavors to show that there 
are, and ever will be, in the heavenly state, just as great diversities of intellectual 
character as in the earthly state—just as great a variety of tastes and adaptations, of 
occupations and enjoyments ; just as universal a development of individuality, and 
of sinless idiosyncrasies. The man will be a man there, and the woman will be a 
woman there, as truly as here; that, though the merely sensual in the love of the 
sexes will have been refined away, that which is truly spiritual, as well as mental, in 
that love, “‘ the essential and noble part,” will survive “and constitute a great part 
of the bliss of heaven,” will be exercised and enjoyed to a perfection of exquisite 
blessedness, of which only a foretaste could be had on earth in the body. The sweet 
relationships here formed, that give such a zest to mortal life, and the delightful 
friendships, in which accordant souls find the great charm of conscious existence, are 
not to terminate with corporeal life, but are to be perpetuated, refined, and intensi- 
fied in the world of spirits. 

It follows, from these principles, that the social life of heaven will differ from that 
on earth chiefly, if not wholly, in its perfect purity, in its freedom from all grossness 
and irregularity, from all jealousy and envy, and from all selfish and exclusive asser- 
tion of love and friendship ; and in its entire conformity to the law of love, that, en- 
forced and illustrated by God’s own infinite and perfect love, binds together the 
whole family in heaven. 

In the presentation’ of these views, the author is led to discuss several incidental 
themes, particularly the relative proportion, as to number, between the saved and 
the lost, the recognition of friends in the spirit-world, the uses of adversity as a prep- 
aration for heaven, the importance of an active life of benevolence on earth as sure 
to be followed by consequently higher and purer enjoyment in the heavenly state, and 
the cultivation of the sense of the beautiful, in all its ramifications, as essential “ to 
the full development of the soul for its religious life in this world, and for the highest 
enjoyments of the beautiful country ” beyond the confines of this present world. 

In the presentation of these fascinating themes, the author does not always dis- 
criminate as carefully as he ought between the symbolic and the real, between the 
dreams and visions of apocalyptic prediction and the actual sight of the heave nly world. 
The apostle Paul tells us that he was, on a certain occasion, “‘ caught up to the third 
heaven—into paradise, and heard unspeakable words.” If this was the dwelling- 
place of the glorified Jesus, the redeemed from among men, and the angelic host, no 
wonder that human language proved inadequate to portray its glories. But was it 
the actual abode of the blessed into which the apocalyptic John, in his island abode, 
was permitted to look, or was it a series of symbolical pictures, or visions of the brain, 
representing the varied fortunes of the Church of Christ in its conflict with the 
powers of darkness on earth, and its final and universal triumph over all opposition, 
together with its glorious accomplishment of the mighty work of redeeming and re- 
generating the whole world for the Son of God? For want of proper discrimination 
here, the fanciful, the imaginative, the merely symbolical, are frequently represented 
as actual revelations of the heavenly world itself. 

The author has a chapter on “‘ The Rainbow in Heaven,” and its numerous teach- 
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ings. Are there vapory clouds and showers of rain in heaven? Was it a rainbow 
that John saw in vision? It was an “iris,” so we are told. But was not this zrzs 
the radiation of the divine glory, as in the transfiguration on the mount? a brilliant 
halo (for “ his face did shine as the sun”), creating an apparent iridescence too bril- 
liant for mortal eyes? It was nothing else. E. F. HATFIELD. 


THE Wor p’s WITNESS TO JESUS CHRIST. The Bedell Lecture for 1881. By the Rt. 
Rev. JoHN WIAs, D.D., Bishop of Connecticut. Square 12mo, pp. 79. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1882. 

These lectures are the first fruits of a new foundation established by Bishop 
and Mrs. Bedell, in connection with the Episcopal Theological Seminary and 
Kenyon College, at Gambier, Ohio. The alternative title of the course indicates 
the scope of the opening series: The power of Christianity in developing mod- 
ern civilization. The choice of the lecturer was most auspicious, and his selec- 
tion and treatment of his theme in every way happy. Two lectures can, of 
course, deal only in outline with so broad a subject. The Bishop presents 
strongly in his first lecture those deep human instincts and longings and aspira- 
tions, and those providential preparations, which were so characteristic of the 
ages before Christ, while in the second he shows how all other existing agencies 
lacked “the capability of universal adaptation,” “the permanence which is liv- 
ing and not fossilized,” and “the power of continuous and limitless expansion,” 
all of which Christianity has manifested from the first, as not only inherent, but 
supernaturally inherent in it. 

There are passages of marked power and eloquence standing out from the 
broad, strong course of the lecturer’s discussion, which is as a whole a good speci- 
men of constructive apologetic work. Incidentally the Bishop deals telling blows 
like this : “Canons of historical criticism can no more rightly be @ préor7, arbi- 
trary and antecedent to the facts of history than canons of good writing can 
properly be a Zrzorz, arbitrary and antecedent to good models in composition.” 

CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


GROUNDS AND METHODS OF ADMISSION TO SEALING ORDINANCES ; or, Who Should be Re- 
ceived to the Lord’s Table? Whose Children Should be Baptised? How Should 
we Receive Young Communicants? By Rev. D. D. BANNERMAN, M.A., Free St. 
Leonard’s Church, Perth. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot, 17 Princes Street. 1882. 
This admirable little book consists of three chapters, in each of which the 

author gives wise and Scriptural and truly Presbyterian answers to each of the 

questions stated on the title-page. The substance of the first two chapters ap- 
peared in the transactions of the second general Council of the Presbyterian 

Alliance, Philadelphia, 1880. 

Mr. Bannerman treats each question historically, and in the light of Scriptural 
teaching and of experience and practical wisdom. In respect to all these im- 
portant points he comes to the same conclusions which have been so long and 
so widely advocated in this country in the lectures and writings of Dr. Charles 
Hodge. We are especially glad to see that he thinks that the practice in New 
England and in Scotland with respect to the almost unlimited baptism of all 
children presented by parents needs to be corrected, and the principles on which 
it has been permitted reviewed. And that he approves the views of Calvin 
(Instit. lib. iv, c. xix. 4, 12, 13), and Charles Hodge (Church Polity, p. 157), as to 
the importance of preserving and emphasizing the rite (not the sacrament) of 
Confirmation after the manner of the early Church, and the Lutheran and Re- 
formed Churches of the Continent of Europe. 

We are glad that our Scotch brethren are so intelligently discussing these 
important problems in Practical Theology. A. A. HODGE. 

40 
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THE Book oF Concorp ; or, The Symbolical Books of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
with Historical Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Indices. By Henry E. 
Jacoss, D.D., Franklin Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in Penn- 
sylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. The Confessions. 
Philadelphia: S, W. Frederick. 1882. Large octavo, 672 pages, price $6.00. Copies 
sent by mail on receipt of price, by the Lutheran Book Store, No. 117 North Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This work fills a gap in the theological literature of our language, in the 
apparatus available to most of our ministers and laymen. The admirable 
work of Dr. Schaff, “The Creeds of Christendom,” was necessarily incomplete in 
its presentation of the texts of the Confessional literature of all the churches, and 
especially in the case of those of the Lutheran Church. But in the present work 
we have—under the general editorial supervision of Professor Henry E. Jacobs, 
of Gettysburg, Pa., than whom no man speaking the English language is more 
competent—an accurate English translation of the best critical texts of all the 
Lutheran symbols. The contentsare: Preface to the Christian Book of Concord ; 
The General Creeds ; The Augsburg Confession, translated by Dr. Charles P. 
Krauth; The Apology for the Augsburg Confession and the Smalcald Articles, 
translated by Dr. H. E. Jacobs; The Small Catechism, translated by Dr. Charles 
F. Schaeffer; The Large Catechism, translated by Professor A. Martin; The 
Formula of Concord, translated by Dr. H. E. Jacobs. 

The text is critically accurate, and beautifully printed. The chief variations 
in the original Latin and German texts are indicated in brackets or in foot-notes. 
The paging of Miiller’s “ Symbolischen Biicher,” the standard edition of the orig- 
inal texts of the Lutheran Confessions, is represented in the margin of this En- 
glish version, for the purpose of citation. 

Volume second is to contain the history of these confessions and other mat- 
ter illustrative of their origin, their history, and of the variations of their text. 

These great monuments of Reformation theology are of value not only in 
virtue of their historical associations, but chiefly because of the vast range of 
precious truth they contain, and of the splendid method of theological construc- 
tion which they illustrate. A. A. HODGE. 


We have upon our desk a pamphlet containing an earnest protest from the 
able veteran missionary, Dr. A. P. HAPPER of Canton, against the position as- 
sumed by F. Max Miiller and others in “ The Sacred Books of the East, trans- 
lated by various Oriental scholars.” 

He says: “In my judgment there will arise a new and hitherto unexperienced 
hindrance and opposition to the spread of the Christian religion in (ndia, China, 
and Japan, and among Mohammedans in various countries, from the regard, not 
to say reverence, with which so many scholars study and comment or, these so- 
called sacred books of their several religions, as containing what ther scholars 
represent “as fragments of primeval truth.” The people of Western lands are 
by the people of these Eastern lands considered to be believers in the Christian 
religion. They do not know of the distinction between nominal Christians 
and true believers. When they, therefore, learn that great and distinguished 
scholars are giving their efforts to bring out translations of these books, and 
that a celebrated university is supplying the funds to publish them, they will 
conclude that Western scholars set a high value on these books, that they place 
them in the same category as they do the Christian Scriptures.” —Dze Erste Con- 
troverse tiber denUrspprung des Apostolischen Glaubensbe-kenninisses. Laurentius 
Valla und das Konzil zu Florenz. By Dr. Theol. D. G. Monrad, Bishop of Lol- 
land and Falster. Pp.277. Translated fromthe Danish. The author discusses 
the doubts with regard to the traditional belief in the Apostles’ Creed propa- 
gated by Laurentius Valla, derived from the testimony of the Greeks at the 
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Councils of Ferrara and Florence. The author’s conclusion is expressed in page 
176 to the effect that in 1436 the Greeks did not know, or at least did not 
recognize this Catholic symbol. Whether the Oriental church, however, had 
once possessed and had then lost this symbol, is an interesting question which 
the author raises, and which he promises to make the subject of a subsequent 
discussion.— 7he Great Baptiser. A Bible History of Baptism. By Samuel J. 
Baird, D.D. Philadelphia: James H. Baird. 1882. This is a clearly printed 
duodecimo of 489 pages. It is a learned, able, Scriptural, eminently orthodox, 
and spiritually edifying discussion of baptism, spiritual and ceremonial, both of 
the Old and the New economies, and especially of the true mode and subjects 
of Christian baptism. It is worthy of the reputation of its distinguished author, 
being a good representation of all his well-known and justly admired character- 
istics. A. A. HODGE. 





IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CHuRCH Po.ity. By Prof. Georce T. Lapp. New York: C. 
{ Scribner’s Sons, * 


D an sdierthaal 


“al his volume contains the Southworth Lectures at Andover Theological Semi- 
nary in the years 1879-1881. The “Principles” are further said in the title to 
be “illustrated by an analysis of modern Congregationalism and applied to cer- 
tain important practical questions in the government of Christian churches.” 
The book therefore is calculated for the Congregational meridian, and cannot 
fail to be of great service to those for whom it is intended.$ ~~ F { 
The title is well chosen. The author makes no elaborate ‘examination of the 
words of Scripture ‘bearing upon the origin of the Church, the nature and 
character of its officers, or the range of their duties. Exegesis does not find 
even the smallest place in his pages. He prefers rather to take the general 
principles which are given or implied in the Word and further confirmed by the 
witness of the Christian consciousness and the testimony of Christian experi- 
ence in all the centuries, and from these to develop what is wise and good for 
a church polity. Of these principles, two are primary, one of which (the for- 
mal) makes the Scripture the only authority in the case, and the other (the 
material) sets forth the Holy Spirit in his union with every congregation and 
every believer as the underlying basis of the system. Under these are seven 
secondary principles: 1. Christ’s exclusive rulership; 2. Individual equality and 
self-control; 3. A regenerate membership; 4. The autonomy of the local church; 
5. The communion of churches; 6. The conserving of the results of common 
experience; and 7. Progress through individual inquiry. The first of these all 
Protestants hold. The second is unintelligible if there is to be any authority 
at all in the church. Nor in fact do we see where Prof. Ladd would find place 
for such an injunction as is found in Heb. xiii. 17, “Obey them that have the 
rule over you, and submit yourselves.” And thus he falls out with the formal 
principle of his scheme, above stated; for the Scripture recognizes “ rulers,” 
but he does not. The third principle is very badly stated, for it seems to im- 
ply the monstrous delusion that the church is to consist or can consist only of 
regenerate persons, which never has been the case and without miracle never 
can be. But his explication of the matter shows that he means simply the con- 
fession of saving faith as a condition of admission, instead of the assent to a 
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creed or the reception of a rite. But even thus he lacks a clear discrimination 
as to the position of believers’ children. The fifth and sixth principles seem to 
us wholly irreconcilable. The collective body according to the author, has 
the right to withhold every form of fellowship from the individual church that 
errs (p. 250). But that is all that the highest exercise of Presbyterial discipline 
undertakes todo. And the difference between the two systems is, that one does 
regularly and under the guidance of fixed rules and established forms what the 
other does in a vague, unsettled, and very unsatisfactory way. Individual 
churches may be absolutely independent or autonomous, or they may be bound 
together under a rule of Christian fellowship, formal or informal, but they can- 
not be both. The sixth and seventh principles seem to be maxims of good 
sense which apply in any and every direction, and that they should be gravely 
incorporated in the series makes one think that the author was at a stand for 
material. 

The book is written in a plain style, sufficiently perspicuous, but not notable 
either for strength or beauty. The writer's use of “ firstly” (p. 9) indicates that 
he has forgotten that first is an adverb as well as an adjective. His temper is 
uniformly good, and his references to other bodies kind and respectful. Church 
polity has usually been provocative of more bitterness and unbecoming person- 
ality than any other subject of theological discussion, but Prof. Ladd avoids 
even the least tinge of polemical virulence. And he is very candid in avowing 
the existence of defects among those for whom he writes, and whose polity as 
a whole he upholds. For example, again and again he cries out fora full bench 
of elders and mourns over the truncated condition of the churches which have 
no officers but deacons. On pp. 28, 29, there is a very good summary of the 
benefits to be derived from “a collective eldership,” a “college of Presbyter- 
bishops,” although we miss a precise reference to the one great function of such 
a body, expressed by us in the term “ruling.” But, as we have seen, there is 
no place for this in the Congregationalist system. It is a body politic without 
ahead. In this respect it is to be hoped that the learned Professor’s volume 
will be of great service in inducing a return on the part of his brethren to the 
better customs of their fathers. ‘Sanctified individualism” may be a very 
good thing, but there is far too much unsanctified individualism abroad in the 
churches, and there is need of a strong and firm hand to check its diffusion. 
Prof. Ladd shares with his brethren the idea that ecclesiastical authority can 
do little to restrain error. We have not so learned the utterances of Scripture 
or the teachings of experience. Time and again in this country have errorists 
been brought to book and silenced in those churches which profess to have 
government, and if the heretics have not themselves been restored to the faith, 
at least an effectual barrier has been interposed against the diffusion of their 
views. 

It is a matter of wonder that a professor in Yale College should publish so 
large a volume without an index—an omission which is or ought to be a penal 
offence in the republic of letters. T. W. CHAMBERS. 


“CALLED TO BE SAINTS.” ‘‘THE Minor FEsTIVALS DEVOTIONALLY STUDIED.” By 
CHRISTINA G. RossETtTI. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
This is a singular book—singular in its conception and in its construction. 
In “ The Key to the Book” the writer tells us that her endeavor has been “to 
write of the nineteen saints commemorated by name in our Book of Common 
Prayer, with the Holy Innocents neither named nor numbered, with St. Michael 
and his cloud of All Angels, with All Saints as the stars of the firmament and 
as the sand by the sea-shore innumerable.” The verses in the Revelation 
which “name the twelve apostolic foundation-stones of New Jerusalem, when 
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set against the calendar, naturally assign the jasper to St. Andrew, and thence 
progressing in a regular order throughout, the amethyst at last to St. Jude.” 
According to this arrangement the book has been written, but curiously, here 
and there, the succession of Apostles is interrupted by “ Holy Innocents,” then 
by “ The Presentation and Purification,” and then by “The Annunciation.” In 
each of these representative precious stones some characteristics are sought that 
are appropriate to the Apostle with whose name it is here associated. Then 
an attempt is made to “adorn the shrines of Christ’s friends with flowers,” and 
to “plant agarden round their hallowed graves.” So, under each heading we 
find first, “The Sacred Text,” then “ biographical additions,” which include 
history and tradition ; then follows a prayer; and then a “ Memorial,” made up 
of Scripture passages; and after this, “The foundation,” z.e., the precious 
stone to be associated with the name. The history and the fancied properties 
of the stone are given, and symbolically applied; and then follows some plant 
or flower, chosen as representative and treated in the same way. The selection 
here is singular, and its significance is quite beyond our comprehension. We 
have a strange medley of daisy and ivy and gorse and blackberries and holly 
and misletoe and chickweed! Why CHICKWEED? We cannot answer; but 
it occurs to us that Mjss Rossetti never owned a garden, or, as Emerson would 
put it, never was “owned by a garden,” and certainly never has read Mr. War- 
ner’s “ My Summer in a Garden,”’ or she would have added “ Pus/ey,” at least 
for the sake of its pluck, to her Apostolic garland. But seriously, this seems 
the most sentimental and sickly book that we have seen for manya year. There 
is some prettiness of style here and there; there is occasionally a faint hint of 
the poetical, but the “devotional” we have failed to find except on the title- 
page, and we have laid down the book with the feeling that we should be moved 
to pity for the Apostles, only that we know that they can bear this shower of 
stones and weeds. But the question troubles us—Is this the way the London 
Society has chosen for “ Promoting Christian knowledge?” T.S. HASTINGs. 

SERVICES FOR THE CHAPEL AND FAMILY. A Compilation bya Layman. Philadelphia: 

Porter & Coates. 1882. 

It is an interesting circumstance that this judicious collection of forms of 
prayer for the use of Presbyterians, or others who may feel the need of some 
such help, whether in family or in social worship, should be the work of “a lay- 
man.” The imprint is “ Philadelphia” ; and though the compiler has modestly 
withheld his own name, it is understood to have been prepared by an eminent 
banker of that city. It is specially designed, as the preface informs us, for 
neighborhoods or institutions where there is no regular pastor or chaplain, and 
where laymen are often called upon to conduct the worship. The prayers have 
been taken from the Liturgies of the English and Scotch churches, and other 
similar sources, and are marked by a tender and evangelical spirit. The Litany 
slightly changed, the great hymns of the church, the responsive reading of the 
Psalter, etc., make a part of this Liturgy. “A place is also provided in every 
service for special or extemporaneous prayer.” 

This, according to the judgment of high authorities, presents the ideal form 
for public devotion; and we would gladly hope that this work may contribute 
to its realization. Perhaps also the city in which Albert Barnes published his 
Liturgy for families, and in which Mr. Comegys brings out his Liturgy for 
chapel service, may have the honor of pioneering the way to the necessary im- 
provements in Presbyterian public worship. SAMUEL M. HOPKINS. 


SERMONS. By J. OswALp Dykes, M.A., D.D. New York: Carter & Brothers. 


The sermons in this volume are arranged in five groups, the first group com- 
prising four sermons. The title of the first sermon in this group, and the first 
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in the volume, is The First Christian Apology (Acts ii. 22-24, 32, 33). “The 
Apologist of Pentecost makes the Christian cause rest on two supernatural his- 
torical facts, or rather two periods or tracts of supernatural history. The first is 
the earthly life of Christ, his ministry and passion, the supernaturalness of which 
was sealed mainly by the fact of resurrection after death. The second is the 
later celestial life of Jesus, the supernatural relation of which to human experi- 
ence is proved by a series of spiritual facts which began at Pentecost, and have 
not yet ceased. It follows that, in view of the apostolic preacher, the entire 
history of the world, from the birth of Christ till now, has been colored all along 
by a stream of supernatural influence ; at that date it was put once for all into 
contact with a supernatural agent, and he throughout has been touching it and 
making it other than it would have been.” The preacher proceeds to show 
that the Church has from the first staked all on the fact of the resurrection of 
Christ ; this fact to be proved as other facts are proved “ by the recorded evi- 
dence of contemporaneous witnesses.” The title of the second sermon is, 7he 
Gospel neither a Ritual nor a Philosophy. Superstition, to which ritualism leads, 
is defined to be, “ expecting spiritual results from material means,” and is sharply 
discriminated from the “Gospel, a good message from God above,” while on the 
other hand, the opposite extreme, which makes the Gospel a system of ethics, 
of political economy, or a philosophical theory concerning God and the uni- 
verse, is clearly pointed out and guarded against. The result of this would be 
to make the cross of Christ “ of none effect.” Passing from the negative phase 
of the subject, with its restrictions and limitations, the preacher takes as the 
theme of the third sermon of the group, Preaching Christ Crucified. This is 
the subject-matter of preaching. “ Rationalize the Gospel into a philosophy on 
the one hand, and the pulpit becomes a tribune to lecture from; mistake it on 
the other for a, magical mystery, or standing exhibition of wonders, and the 
pulpit is deserted for an altar. But Christianity is neither, in Paul’s language, 
“a wisdom ” for “Greeks,” nor “asign” for “ Jews”; neither a philosophy nor 
a thaumaturgy; it is a Gospel from God to men, and for a divine message 
preaching must ever be an appropriate vehicle.” Christ, “God manifest in the 
flesh,” is the centre of history. He is supreme in the domain of science. All 
things were made for Him, and “received in their first framing a Christward 
leaning.” Both science and history are within the area which Christ’s Gospel 
drains into its main stream ; and in the pulpit, at least, both must, so far as they 
are touched at all, be drawn into the service for which they were designed—to 
preach Christ.” But while the Christian scheme of salvation through the incar- 
nate God is the world’s centre of gravity, toward which everything tends, then 
its own centre of gravity is the Cross; for it is not “ Christ ” simply, but “ Christ 
crucified whom we preach.” That is a nerveless Gospel which glozes over the 
fact of atonement with vague phrases; that which ignores or denies it is an- 
other Gospel altogether. “We preach no Christ apart from the cross ; as little 
do we preach the crucifixion of Christ as an ancient story. We hold up neither 
a“ Bambino” nor a crucifix, neither a Saviour in arms nora Saviour dead ; but 
what we preach is the living, present Christ, become what He is through cruci- 
fixion; wearing privileges which He bought with blood, and raised to give what 
He died to procure.” 

The last sermon of this first group is on the theme, Chréstéan Manizness, and 
is a plea for “a sound and Christian rationalism. We are to be men in under- 
standing, exercising the rational faculties which God has given us in estimating 
the credentials of the Gospel ; in interpreting its records, or in formulating dog- 
matic statements of theological truth, and in applying religious principle to the 
details of life. 
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The second group comprises four sermons on the following themes: The 
Condescension of God in Revelation, the Biblical Conception of Nature, the 
Witness of Creation to the Gospel, and Consider the Lilies. These subjects are 
discussed with great force, clearness and copiousness. Not only does the preacher 
discover evidences of design in nature, but he finds in creation types and para- 
bles of the atonement. “ Jesus, God’s dear Son, is the meeting point of all truth. 
In Him combines every convergent line of study.” 

The remaining three groups consist of five sermons each, and are upon sub- 
jects which lie in the fields of Soteriology and Christian Experience, and every 
sermon in these groups, and indeed every sermon in the book, is fresh, strong, 
original. The sermons have the distinctive characteristics of Dr. Dykes’ style. 
He is a master in the use of the English language. The mother-tongue seems 
to yield to him willingly all the secrets of her power, and all the charms and 
felicities of expression ; and this is so strikingly true that the few French words 
and phrases which are met with in the volume seem to be intruders. A more 
suggestive, stimulating and edifying volume of sermons we have not read in 
many a day. S. J. WILSON. 


St. PAuL’s VISION, AND OTHER SERMONS, by the Rev. EUGENE BERSIER, Pastor of 
lEglise de l’Etoile, Paris. Translated by Marie Stewart. New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. 1882. 

M. Bersier is one of the most eloquent of living French Protestant preachers. 
In his youth he had excellent educational advantages, for, after a sojourn of a 
year in America, where he made himself acquainted with our religious life, he 
returned at the age of nineteen to his native Switzerland and studied theology 
at Geneva in the seminary of which Gaussen and D’Aubigné were then pro- 
fessors. His three years’ course there was supplemented by a year in Germany 
where he came into contact with Tholuck, Miller and Dorner. He was, at the 
age of twenty-four, called to a church in the Faubourg St. Antoine, Paris, and 
there devoted himself to the evangelization of the working men in that neigh- 
borhood. Five years later he became assistant to Dr. Edmond De Pressensé, in 
the Eglise Taibout, and while holding that position, he instituted religious meet- 
ings in the west quarter of Paris near the Porte Neuilly. Out of these sprang a 
church for which in November, 1874, a spacious gothic edifice, called |’Eglise de 
l’Etoile, was dedicated in the Avenue de Grande Armée. In this edifice he has 
labored ever since. Up till 1877 he was in connection with the Free Church of 
France, but in that year he transferred his church to the State Reformed Church 
of France, though he is still in theory an advocate of the separation of the 
church from the state, and still deplores the rationalistic elements in the Estab- 
lished Church, but believes that he can serve the interests of Protestantism 
better in his new position. He has also introduced a liturgical service into his 
congregational worship which strongly resembles the service of the English Epis- 
copal Church, and the experiment is watched with great interest by all his co- 
religionists. 

The ten sermons here translated have been taken exclusively from two out of 
the six volumes of discourses which he has given‘to the press. Three are ex- 
tracted from the second volume, and seven from the fifth. No principle of 
selection is apparent, and there seems to be no reason why the area should have 
been so restricted. But they may be taken as a fair specimen of the preacher’s 
work. From a note to the discourse on “ Lazarus at the Rich Man’s Door,” we 
infer that it is M. Bersier’s custom to deliver his sermons extemporaneously and 
then to write them out from memory. If this be so, then he has departed from 
the method, which used to be practiced by the great French preachers, of writ- 
ing fully out their sermons, and then delivering them from memory. The ser- 
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mons themselves form an interesting homiletical study. It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to classify them. Though here and there the preacher gives a sentence of 
exposition, they are not expository. Though now and then we have doctrinal 
statements, they are not theological. Even when a character like Moses or 
Elijah is the theme, it could hardly be said that the sermons are biographi- 
cal. They might be called topical, but they are not so in the sense in which 
the term is commonly used by us. They are simply eloquent applications of 
Scripture truths to the questions and conditions of modern life. But they are 
deficient in arrangement. By this we mean not merely that they have no for- 
mally arranged divisions, but rather that there is no clearly perceptible course 
of thought. It is there when you take pains to examine closely for it, but it 
does not fix itself upon your attention as you proceed, and the result is that 
when you reach the close you find it difficult to recall the different steps by 
which you have advanced. If this is felt by the reader of the printed page, it 
must have been felt still more by the hearers of the spoken words. The style 
is exceedingly beautiful, and the thought is always interesting. The discussion 
of the questions considered, is suggestive rather than exhaustive. The dis- 
courses provoke thought fully more than they satisfy inquiry. They are stimu- 
lative rather than conclusive ; calculated to be more helpful to those who are 
already convinced, than to those who are still in difficulty. 

The translation is generally satisfactory, though here and there we have ob- 
served errors of a sort which seem strangely out of keeping with the usual high 
standard of the work. Thus p. 47, when parents are exhorted to learn from 
Moses to endure as seeing Him who is invisible, we have this sentence, which 
is neither a proper rendering of the French, nor grammatical English: Oh! that 
the duty may secm grand, and the humblest ministry sacred, when instead of a 
merely human obligation, it is recognized as a divine investiture, a priesthood 
which comes from above.” The preacher’s ejaculation is quite different. It is 
this, “O how great appears the duty, and how sacred the humblest ministry, 
when etc.” But that is an exception to what is usually excellent. 

We commend the volume to the attention of theological students and preach- 
ers as furnishing specimens of a style of pulpit discourse that is not common 
among ourselves; and the general reader will find it a helpful book in the “still 
hour” and the closet. Wo. M. TAyYLor. 


PAUL THE MISSIONARY, by the Rev. Wm. M. Taytor, D.D. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 1882. 

This is an earnest and manly book, characteristic of the earnest and manly 
soul behind it. Its merits are marked and varied. They show a generally 
painstaking regard to accuracy of statement both of truth and fact, and a fine 
appreciation of the splendid Apostolic character and life that gave to the mis- 
sions of the early church their push and power under God. The defects of the 
book are chiefly and almost exclusively in its purpose and prescribed scope. 
They arise from the limitations of the plan. They are faults in method rather 
than in actual execution. 

For the book is an attempt at the greatly difficult, if not the absolutely im- 
possible ; a kind of effort in authorship “to serve two masters.” The claims of 
the biographer and the claims of the preacher are in perpetual conflict, and the 
success of seeking to render allegiance to both must always be questionable. 
The minute and varied details of biography are not suited to the pulpit. And 
the imperious and changeless laws of sermonizing play havoc with good biog- 
raphy. Biography concerns itself with a record of facts, incidents, deeds, words, 
without reference to their logical succession. It is exhibitive of a life. It may 
have a motive and an object, but these do not so dominate throughout as to 
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marshal everything solely for their furtherance. It may have a unity, but the 
unity is broad and general, like that of the Bible, or that of a system of doc- 
trines. 

A sermon is nothing, however, without a purpose; and its indispensable quali- 
ties are unity, order, movement. Whether the species be textual or non- 
textual, whether the kind of discussion be explanatory, propositional, or obser- 
vational, whether exposition or argument have chief place, the sermon must be 
possessed and governed by what Vinet calls “a mother idea,” running through 
it all, and determining its whole arrangement. 

To put biography and sermon together is like mixing “The Acts” of the 
Apostles and “ The Epistles” of the Apostles. Down through “The Acts” 
there runs no strong central thread. Each “ Epistle ” has a governing purpose. 
And even “ The Epistles” do not meet the high demands of unity and of order 

.made by a speech, like Stephen’s before the Council, or Paul’s at Mars Hill. 
The sermon is a speech. 

Now taking this book of Dr. Taylor’s as a biography, and the homiletic feat- 
ures are an embarrassment and an intrusion. Taking it asa series of discourses, 
and its details of biography overload the homilete. It is too bare for history, 
and too full for sermonizing. It does not answer the purpose of good biographi- 
cal work, like Lewin’s; it does not meet the demands of good sermonic work, 
like Robertson on Corinthians, or Chalmers on Romans. It is full of practical 
lessons; and so is many an excellent commentary. But commentary does not 
take on oratorical form, and is not preaching. 

All this is said in the fullest recognition of the ability of Dr. Taylor as a writer 
and preacher. The trouble is not with the man but with the method. It isthe 
attempt to unite two elements that are irreconcilable, to make an affinity where 
nature has not furnished one. Biography and sermon cannot be married in 
peace. “ Paul the missionary,” could,be made to stand out before us in a series 
of discourses so as to stir our hearts with the missionary spirit, and to thrill us 
with the glorious possibilities of gospel evangelism; but to this end the preach- 
er must be content to drop the details of biographical career, to be silent con- 
cerning many phases of the Apostle’s life, however interesting, to grasp the 
salient points of the character and the record as they bear on the great mis- 
sionary idea, and to marshal and group these for concentration in successive 
sermonic lenses, and in the order of climax. 

In passing from this radical general conception of the work to its particulars, 
it is easy to discover some most undeniable excellences. 

It is marked by a catholicity that is refreshing; for while loyal to every 
essential, it nowhere presses a shibboleth. And “The Acts,” upon which the 
book is chiefly founded, has been a rich field for sectarian exploits in the line of 
church polity. It is something, indeed, for a born Presbyterian in a Congrega- 
tional pulpit, to say that he does not “believe that any church presently in ex- 
istence among us conforms in every respect to Apostolic usage” (p. 160). 
His catholic spirit betrays itself as much on the one side in the discussion of 
the ordination and office of elders, as on the other side in the discussion of the 
constitution and authority of what is commonly called “the first council of the 
church” at Jerusalem. He doesn’t let Romanism or Episcopacy or Presbyter- 
ianism or Congregationalism get very much, out of that “council.” And he is 
doubtless right. The mother church deciding a question of reference, is 
hardly a warrant for “ the power of the keys,” or an episcopate, or a full-blown 
synod, or a mass meeting. If there were more of this catholic spirit, there 
would be less of e¢segesis and dogmatism. 

The broad catholicity of Dr. Taylor is kept from looseness and excess by dis- 
tinct convictions for which a “Thus saith the Lord” can be found, and by 
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great fidelity to the truth thus reached. The work abounds with evidence that 
the author is no trimmer, adjusting his sails to the gales of expediency. He 
does not hesitate to make application of the most searching and pungent truth, 
to knock the foundations out from under the moralists, to shut a man up to 
justification by faith alone, and to let him know the awful guilt of unbelief. 
The pregnancy and fearlessness of “the improvements” show that great popu- 
larity is consistent with great fidelity. 

Clearness of doctrinal statement is another feature of this volume. It would 
be difficult to find a better popular statement of the doctrine of justification by 
faith than that found in the discourse on “ The First Recorded Sermon of Paul”’ 
(pp. 116-121), or a better presentation of the way of salvation than that given in 
the discussion of the “ Defence before Agrippa ” (pp. 435-442). 

We have noticed a slip or two in exegesis, and now and then a doubtful les- 
son. It will be difficult to make a resurrection text out of Job’s “ All the days 
of my appointed time will I wait till my change come” (p. 24). And the rela- 
tion of “‘Stephen’s defence ” to Paul’s conversion is of altogether too shadowy 
a sort to justify the lesson “that words which seem to have been in vain are 
not always fruitless.’”” The microscopic investigation that seeks for an occasion 
or means of Paul’s conversion outside of the narrative of that conversion itself, 
misses the manifest, and the glory thereof, in a search for something remote. 
And “ the similarity,” which Dr. Taylor says will disclose itself to “the careful 
student,” between many of Paul’s expressions and some of Stephen’s, disappears 
almost wholly in the chief example (II. Tim. 4: 16, “I pray God that it may 
not be laid to their charge”), upon an examination of the original text. 

The book is marked by catholicity, clearness, practicalness. It is wholesome, 
sensible, dignified, and comprehensive. HERRICK JOHNSON. 


Books for popular edification : 


Covenant Names and Privileges. By Rev. Richard Newton, D.D. (Carters.) This 
volume, written on such names as Jehovah-Jireh, Jehovah-Nissi, etc., and such 
privileges as the Scriptures assure to believers, is prepared in the author's 
usual fresh and lively manner, and is thoroughly evangelical. In one chapter, 
“ The Overshadowing Cloud,” thoughts in themselves excellent are based upon 
a common misunderstanding of the Transfiguration. Dr. Newton considers 
that the three disciples on the Mount were under the cloud, whereas it is cer- 
tain that the cloud enveloped only the Master and his heavenly visitors.— 
Gleams from the Sick Chamber. (Same publishers.) A nicely printed book 
which records for others’ good meditations on topics in the Epistles of St. Pe- 
ter, which were found to be a cheer and solace to one who had many weary, suf- 
fering hours before entering into rest.—Luther’s Lehre von der Ehe von Ernst 
Salfeld, (Leipzig: J. Lehman.) A pamphlet discussion of Luther’s opinions 
about marriage, having reference to questions (such as the force of the be- 
trothal, etc.,) which have far more importance in Germany than they possibly 
can have here.—Gruudlinten christlicher Irentk von H. G. Hasse. (Leipzig: J. 
Lehman.) The aim of this book is much more praiseworthy than its execution. 
The author utters a loud and earnest call to peace on the part of varying com- 
munions, on the ground that the points upon which they are agreed are far 
more important than those as to which they differ. And he applies his prin- 
ciple to the different confessions in respect to History, Dogma, Ethics, and Lit- 
‘urgies. But his ingenious method of welding two into one is only a new in- 
stance of the mediatizing efforts between Rome and Geneva which were tried 
and found wanting a century ago. One of his first cases is that of the Apocry- 
phal books. Because one side makes these deutero-canonical and the other es- 
teems them only as profitable for reading, he thinks contention between the two 
is only “ hair-splitting.’”” But deutero-canonical and uncanonical are wide apart 
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as the poles, and no /renzk which fails to recognize this fact is worth the paper 
upon which it is written——Predigten gehalten in der Universttitskirche zu Got- 
tingen von Hermann Schultz. (Gotha: An. Perthes.) ‘The author of this vol- 
ume is well known as one of the most eloquent preachers in Germany. ‘He has 
here given to us more than thirty of the discourses delivered by him in the last 
five years, and offers them as the groundwork for the preaching of a full and 
thorough evangelical Christianity, which they certainly are. Indeed, their sim- 
ple and practical character excites surprise. Usually the occupants of a Univer- 
sity pulpit deal in dogmatics or exegetics, and substitute an ingenious or learned 
discussion for a homily. Not so Professor Schultz. His sermons are calculated 
for any meridian, and would interest and profit any audience. They are simple, 
direct, incisive, and plain-spoken. Occasionally what is said, and again what is 
not said, indicates the Lutheran position of the author; but, in the main, a pure 
Gospel is held forth in a very earnest and practical way.—Steps zn the Path of 
Righteousness. By E. R.C. (New York: Randolph & Co.) This beautiful lit- 
tle volume has the sub-title, “A Fortnight of Christian Thought,” it being a 
series of fourteen meditations on religious topics, usually founded on a brief 
passage of Scripture. The danger of such little manuals is of falling either into 
stale commonplace or far-fetched extravagance, but in this case both evils are 
escaped. The author knows how to be natural without being obvious, and pre- 
sents in a pleasing way thoughts that are stimulating and useful. Thus, for ex- 
ample, in treating of the majesty of God, the book suggests—alike from Script- 
ure and from experience—the necessity of that element of awe, without which 
even spiritual worship has a mournful lack. So, again, the section entitled 
“ Despondency ” is thoughtful and keen. Each portion closes with one or more 
quotations usually in verse, which, not being hackneyed, are very acceptable. 
Altogether, the reader is sure to find help in pursuing the path of righteousness 
as here marked out.—Passzonsschule von G. A. Suskind, Pfarrer in Wiirtemburg. 
Zwetter Thetl. (Bremen: M. Heinsius.) The first part of this work was issued 
in three separate divisions in 1873-78, and afterwards in a revised form in 1880. 
Since that time much new material accumulated in the author’s hands. To add 
this to the former would make the book too bulky, and besides, would require 
more time and strength than the author could command, and hence it is issued 
independently as a Second Part. The “School of the Passion”’ is a careful ex- 
position of all those portions of the Gospels which treat of the last week of our 
Saviour’s life. It begins with the supper at Bethany and ends with the seal 
put upon Joseph’s new tomb in the garden. After the somewhat affected fash- 
ion of Krummacher, the author divides it into the Fore Court, the Holy Place, 
and the Most Holy Place. We miss the critical remarks on the original text 
with which most German writers lay the foundation for their dogmatic explana- 
tions, but doubtless these were given inthe First Part. As it stands, the book 
is an interesting comment on the evangelical narrative, enlivened by numerous 
historical illustrations and frequent extracts from other writers. One of the 
latter may be cited as an example. The phrase, Kingdom of God (Luke xxii. 
16), leads him to quote the statement of Bengel, that this is the central point of 
Christian truth. The kingdom was founded at creation, destroyed by sin, re- 
stored through Christ, has access to it given by the Holy Ghost, by its benefits 
constitutes the state of grace, furnishes the aim and standard of life, and finally 
is completed in glory; which is certainly not a bad summation.—P/ain Talks 
about the Theatre by H. Fohnson, D.D, (Chicago: F. H. Revell.) This little 
pamphlet is accurately described by its title. It speaks very plainly and forcibly. 
Dr. Johnson describes the theatre as it is; and brings charges which it seems 
impossible to refute. The circulation of his vigorous diatribe can hardly fail to 
be of service in guarding the unwary from falling into such a dreadful snare. 
TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, 
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V.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Metapuysics. A Study in First Principles) By BorpEN P. Bowne, Professor of 

Philosophy in Boston University. Pp. 534. Harper & Brothers, New York. 1882. 

Professor Bowne announced himself to the philosophic world several years 
ago in a very vigorous criticism of Herbert Spencer’s “First Principles.” Mr. 
Malcolm Guthrie, who is Mr. Spencer’s latest critic, refers at some lengtn to Pro- 
fessor Bowne’s work, and commends it as “a substantial and sound criticism.” 
He also takes occasion to say that the work gives evidence of Professor Bowne’s 
intimate acquaintance with the writings of Dr. Martineau—a statement which we 
dare say is correct, though we confess that the polished sentences of the 
great English thinker would not suggest t» us the name of Professor Bowne. 
Our author has command of a terse and vigorous English, which he uses with 
great effect, though sometimes in defiance of the laws of dignified utterance. 
He is full of metaphor and allusion. His sarcasm is always good-natured, and 
he writes in a semi-jocose vein that accounts for and with those who understand 
humor, will in a measure justify the extravagances of statement that are to be 
found in his pages. But whatever he may owe to Dr. Martineau, it needed no 
prefatory acknowledgment to show that he was under great obligation to the 
late Hermann Lotze. The doctrine of the “ Microcosmus” is that the only enti- 
ties are the living personal God and the personal spirits that He has created ; and 
the present volume may be described as an attempt to establish this thesis. 
Those who have read the author’s first work or his subsequent volume entitled 
“Studies in Theism,” are aware that Professor Bowne holds what is called Im- 
manent Theism, and that he is an advocate of the dynamic theory of matter. 
The present volume is in fact an elaboration in systematic form and with some 
repetition of statement of what has already been foreshadowed in former works. 
This may take away something from the intrinsic value of the volume under no- 
tice. An author is like other people: he cannot have his cake and eat it too. 
He cannot publish his views in instalments, and then expect to take the world 
by surprise when they are categorised in his magnum opus. And yet though 
Bowne and Boscovich have been associated in our mind for some time, we have 
read the present volume with deep interest. Dynamism never had a more en- 
thusiastic disciple, and the theistic form of it was never so ably presented in 
English. The work before us fully sustains the author’s reputation as the 
master of a keen dialectic, and strengthens at the same time our conviction that 
he is a thinker of no common ability. Yet he will be judged more successful in 
the sphere of polemic writing than in constructive work; and those who wel- 
come his help in fighting materialism will be slow to follow his lead, in making 
a theory of the universe. This is the estimate that men have already formed of 
Mr. Kirkman, whose “ Philosophy without Assumptions,” advocating views simi- 
lar to those of Professor Bowne, appeared a few years ago. 

The work before us is divided into three parts, which deal respectively with on- 
tology, cosmology, and psychology. The author makes war at the outset with the 
common idea of “substance,” and endeavors, though not very successfully, to ex- 
change it for “cause.” “ There is no stuff in being,” is his dogmatic deliverance. 
Strip phenomena of their predicates, and you come to pure being. So the old Elea- 
tics said, But Bowne here joins issue with Parmenides, and denies his right to hy- 
postatise a logical entity. Go behind the qualities, and you will find the substance 
in which the qualities inhere. Sothe vulgar, that is to say, the unphilosophic rea- 
son judges, Bat Bowne calls this “the superstition of the lump,” and passes on 
to “ consider the nature of things,” and the question of “ action and interaction.” 
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In change it is the thing that changes, and not the phenomena of the unchang- 
ing substance. And everything is undergoing change—is “becoming.” The 
change may be the repetition of the same phenomenon, in which case it will 
produce the appearance of permanence. It may be “like the flame of a lamp when 
undisturbed. It seems to be a resting thing, but it is only the phenomenon of a 
continuous process.” This sounds like the continual flux of Heraclitus, or is it 
better to say that it resembles the “continuous creation” of Jonathan Edwards ? 

All is in process of becoming, and yet there is something permanent. There 
must be, or we could not know change. That something is the self behind phe- 
nomena. There must be, says our author, some “basal being to account for 
phenomena.” Let us look for this, not in a hypothetical “substance,” but in 
“self-hood.” Let us exchange substantiality for causality, then we shall find 
that the basal being behind phenomena is the infinite personal God. The world 
is a form of His energy, and spirits are His special creation. The infinite Self 
and finite selfs sum up the universe. It will be observed that Bowne gives Spi- 
noza a wide berth. He thinks that his exchange of substance for cause helps 
him todo so. He is nota Berkeleian. He does not believe in a double-faced 
substance, nor yet in a Monism that knows neither mind nor matter, but tran- 
scends them both. His world-view contains the following factors: “(1.) The 
infinite energizes under the form of space and time. (2.) The system of ener- 
gizing according to certain laws and principles which system appears in thought 
as the external universe ; and (3.) Finite spirits who are in relation to the sys- 
tem, and in whose intuition the system takes on the form of perception ”’ (466). 
Professor Bowne represents a theory of the universe which in some form or 
other is in great favor just now. It has its attractions, but it is not new and it 
does not solve all problems. Natural Realism as generally understood may be 
too dogmatic for men who prefer to say, “I don’t know” to those who ask hard 
questions regarding the constitution of matter. But if men must choose be- 
tween dogmatisms, they will prefer the dogmatism of what is called common 
sense to that which seems to contradict it. 

And when the disciples of “common sense” criticise Professor Bowne as he 
has criticised Mr. Spencer, it is not unlikely that they will have a great deal to 
say. They may say that he contradicts consciousness, but it will be difficult to 
show that he does not believe every fact to which consciousness bears witness. 
The world is as solid for him as it is for them. He does not live in a dream- 
world because he calls his theory “ phenomenalism.” And they may say that 
his doctrine is Pantheistic, but in doing so they will make a great mistake. 

They may more properly say that in denying ontological s¢a/us to matter, our 
author dogmatises without warrant; that he does not fairly represent the cur- 
rent view of substance when he affirms it to be material; that he cannot substi- 
tute “agent” for “substance,” and in this way get rid of substance, for be the 
agent the infinite self or the finite self, we cannot think of self apart from sub- 
stance; and finally, that he does not explain nor remove the necessity of ex- 
plaining “interaction”; and, moreover, that while he argues acutely against the 
pre-established harmony of Leibnitz, it may be questioned whether his own the- 
ory does not amount to a pre-established harmony after all. 

It would be a pity, however, if through opposition to the author’s cosmology 
any should fail to recognize the great service which he is rendering the cause of 
theism, and the signal ability with which he lays bare the fallacies of empiri- 
cism. His defense of “ apriorism” is perhaps the best part of the work and merits 
high praise. Yet when he conditions his theory of knowledge on our belief in 
God, and therefore on the ethical conviction that He will not deceive us, he 
does exactly what Descartes did long ago. Descartes, however, was charged with 
reasoning in a circle, and we wonder that Professor Bowne did not think it 
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necessary to show, if he can, that neither in Descartes’ case nor his own is the 
charge well founded. F. L. PATTON. 


EcoNoMY, OR THE SCIENCE OF WEALTH. By JULIAN M. SturDEvAnNT, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Political Economy in Illinois College, and President of the same. 
New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 1879. 

A clear, concise, comprehensive, and withal scientific and practical treatise 
on political economy has long been a recognized want among teachers in 
schools and colleges. This want, the venerable author of the above-named 
work, the Nestor of Western College Presidents, has undertaken to supply, by 
embodying the “Economics,” the ripe results of fifty years of careful thought 
and laborious investigation. This is pre-eminently a book for the class-room, 
and yet one that might be read with profit by all classes. The style is com- 
pact, incisive, forcible, and at times eloquent. The author aims to treat the 
subject as a veritable sczence ; hence, he endeavors to unfold and enforce those 
laws which underlie and promote the secular interests of all men, for all time. 
Never, we venture to say, has a broader charity, or a more catholic spirit been 
displayed by any writer upon political economy. He looks upon mankind as a 
common brotherhood, and judges that what promotes the interest of one pro- 
motes the interest of all. 

The comprehensive nature of this treatise may be seen by a glance at its 
leading topics. Part first treats of /voduction, Under this general division we 
have: Stimuli to labor; Capital; Capital a universal patrimony; Division of 
labor; Value; Fluctuations of value; Money; The relation of the government 
to the medium of exchange; Credit and paper money; Functions of credit; 
Monopolies; Free trade and objections to it considered. 

Part second treats of Dzstrzbution. Under this we have: Wages determined 
by competition; Wages as affected by competition; Variation of the rate of 
wages; Causes of the variation of wages by particular persons and classes; 
Ownership of land; Interest; Rent; Profit; Underlying conditions of general 
peace; Substitutes for competition; Socialism ; Taxation; Pauperism; Waste- 
ful expenditure; Public liberality. A mere glance at these topics will show the 
comprehensive nature of the very able discussion conducted in these pages. 
It is believed that no question of practical value has been overlooked. 

It would, of course, be too much to expect all his readers to concur with 
every view held by the venerable author of “ Economics,” but upon a careful 
perusal of his book, all, we think, must concede that he has furnished us with a 
very able, useful, and satisfactory manual. W. W. HarsHA. 


SPARKS FroM A GEOLOGIST’s HAMMER, by ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., etc. S. 

C. Griggs & Company, Chicago. 1881. 

In this book of fifteen chapters, Prof. Mitchell treats of as many distinct 
topics. By a vigorous classification these are arranged in five groups—Esthetic, 
Chronologic, Climatic, Historic, Philosophic. 

These themes take a wide range, from “ Mont Blanc and the Mer de Glace,” 
to “ The Metaphysics of Science”; from “The Beautiful,” to “ Huxley and 
Evolution”; from “ The Old Age of Continents,” to the “Genealogy of Ships.” 

Distributed between these extremes are “ The Salt Enterprise in Michigan ” 
and “QObliterated Continents,” “A remarkable Maori Manuscript” and “A 
Grasp of Geologic Time”; while “ The Climate of the Lake Region ” separates 
“Geological Seasons” from “ Mammoths and Mastodons.” 

The variety of topics indicates the versatile genius of the writer, and awakens 
our lively expectation. The expectation of the reader is not doomed to disap- 
pointment. Vivid descriptions are studded with scientific facts, and philosophic 
truths, and esthetic brilliants, and glowing inferences of geologic periods. 
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It is a book that will at once entertain and stimulate, stirring profoundly the 
imagination of the sympathetic, and charming the fancy of the most indifferent. 

The style is as happy as the topics are varied, and the treatment is manly and 
natural. We find, as the author himself admits in the Preface, that “the sci- 
entist on his vacation becomes very much like other people.” 

From beginning to end, as the geologist advances, everywhere the sparks 
from his hammer gleam along his pathway, making it one of light and cheer. 

The book is worthy of a more extended and specific notice; but the topics 
are too numerous and the merits are too many to allow of this. 

R. B. WELCH. 


We notice briefly the following books: 


Saunterings in Europe. By Charles Wood. 12mo, pp. 346. (New York: A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co.) To saunter is to loiter, to linger. The pace at which 
our good friend loiters is sometimes characteristically American. Hear his de- 
scription of one visit : “ Rushing through the streets at the most terrific walking 
pace I could command, clutching with both hands an opened map of the place, 
which I was obliged to consult at almost every turn,” etc. He had an hour in 
which to see the city, and it was the capital of the swift Hollander! But he did 
not always maintain this rate of speed—he spentample time abroad for wide and 
intelligent observation and substantial studies, and in this volume has given us a 
very fresh and vivid picture of many things, old and new, permanent and tran- 
sient, natural and artificial, public men and private homes, natural scenery and 
works of art, and the ways of the people. At times the style is a little careless 
—dealing somewhat promiscuously with se¢ and sz¢, one and they, shall and will; 
and now and then a slip in names and facts annoys us, as when the author 
speaks of “ Tulloch and Julius Muller” as the great theologians of Halle. But the 
book is really one of the brightest and most refreshing of its class.— Fohn Ingle- 
sant: a Romance. (12mo, pp. 445, New York: Macmillan & Co., 1882.) The author 
describes this story as a philosophical romance. The place and the time—En- 
gland and Italy in the second and third quarters of the 17th century—allow 
without improbability the introduction of the most widely contrasted scenes, 
occasions, and agencies. Among the gentler influences that work intellectually 
and spiritually upon the sensitive nature of the hero are mysticism, the Platon- 
ism of Henry More, the philosophy of Hobbes, the quietism of Molinos, the 
semi-paganism of the more sensuous Italian art and life, both within and with- 
out the Church, all subordinated for a time to, and dominated by, the training 
and policy of the Jesuits; while the under forces that shape the outward course 
of things come from the exigencies and convulsions of English politics in the 
time of Charles I., the intrigues of Church and Courts in Italy, the summary and 
violent methods of Italian bravos, and the Inquisition, and a visitation of the 
plague. After an experience at Rome as intimate as the participation of a sub- 
ordinate attendant upon a papal conclave and an incarceration in S. Angelo 
can give, the final verdict of the hero is declared in favor of the Church of En- 
gland, where mind is rescued from the absolute bondage which Rome must im- 
pose, and full scope given to the rational as well as devotional instincts which 
point toward the ideal life, without undue pressure of dogma. Puritans and 
sectaries are apparently abhorred quite as much as the bravos. The author’s 
style is elevated and sustained, and his handling of his material masterly. 


CHARLES A. AIKEN. 
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CALVIN AND His ENeMIEs. A Memoir of the Life, Character, and Principles of John 
Calvin. By the Rev. THomas SmMytu, D.D. New edition. 8vo, pp. 208. 

Davip LIvINGsTONE. The story of one who followed Christ. By Louis—E S—EyMouR 
HOUGHTON. §8vo, pp. 332. 

THE MINISTERIAL OFFICE: Its Dignity, its Attractions, and its Rewards. By the 
Rev. Z. M. Humpurey, D.D. Tract No. 320. 


THE MANIFESTATION OF CHRIST TO THE BELIEVER. By the Rev. E. H. HARDING, 
D.D. Tract No. 319. 


CALVINISM IN History. By the Rev. N. S. MCFETRIDGE. 
From ROBERT CARTER & BROS., New York. 

THE LIFE AND WorKS OF HUGH MILLER. 12 vols. in 6. Reduced from $18 to $9. 

THE SYMPATHY OF CHRIST WITH MAN. By Octavius WINsLow, D.D. New edi- 
tion. 16mo. 1882. 

From MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 

WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA. By CHARLES WATERTON. Edited with Biograph- 
ical Introduction and Explanatory Index by the Rev. J. G. Woop. Paper, large 4to, 
pp. 64. 

From GEO. H. ELLIS, Boston. 

THE Duties oF Women. A Course of Lectures by FRANCES PowER CoBBE, 1881, 
From A. S. BARNES & CO., NEw York. 

THE HIsTORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE, extending from the Earliest Saxon Transla- 
tions to the Present Anglo-American Revision, with special reference to the Protestant 
Religion and the English Language. By BLACKFoRD ConpiT. 1882. 

From D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL READER. Compiled and arranged by JAMES JOHONNOT. 1882. 

CLASSICAL WRITERS, Edited by JoHN RICHARD GREEN. DEMOSTHENES. By S. H. 
BuTCHER. 1882. 

From NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, New York. 
WINES SCRIPTURAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL, By RopDMAN Kerr, M.D., F.R.S. 





